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FOREWORD 

This  Study  is  a  final  draft  submitted  to  DAMO-SSP  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Contract  No.  DAM_39-78-C*0120. 

The  task  is  to  'dentify  and  analyze  lessons  that  should  be  learned 
from  two  decades  of  direct  US  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  Volume  I  of  the  study. 


Volume  II  South  Vietnam 


Volume  III  US  Foreign  Policy  and  Vietnam  1945-1975 

Volume  IV  US  Domestic  Factors  Influencing  Vietnam 
War  Policy  Making 

Volume  V  Planning  the  War 

Volume  VI  Conduct  of  the  War 

Volume  VII  The  Soldier 

Volume  VIII  Results  of  the  War 

NOTE:  Throughout  this  study  the  1j11  owing  terms  will  be  used  when 
referring  to  Vietnamese  Communist  (or  Communist  Vietnamese)  organizations: 
PAVN  instead  of  NVA,  PLAF  instead  of  VC.  The  term  Viet  Minh  is  used  to 
identify  the  organized  indigenous  forces  in  Vietnam  that  opposed  the 
Japanese  and  then  the  French.  See  Glossary  for  further  definition. 

The  views  of  the  authors  do  not  purport  to  reflect  the  positions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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PREFACE 


A.  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  BDM  Corporation  is  honored  to  have  been  selected  for  a  major  role 
in  this  pioneering  US  Army  Study  on  the  Strategic  Lessons  of  Vietnam.  This 
massive  study  effort  is  very  sensitive  and  complex,  but  its  potential  value 
is  substantial. 

The  time  ha?  come  for  an  introspective  and  objective  analysis  of  the 
major  decisions  taken  and  tha  results  which  ensued  during  our  protracted 
and  costly  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia,  while  memories  are  still  relatively 
fresh  and  key  participants  are  still  alive.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  this  effort  be  undertaken  by  that  institution  which  carried  the 
heaviest  burden  during  this  struggle  -  the  US  Army. 

The  following  remarks,  made  by  MG  DeWitt  C.  Smith,  Jr.  at  the  initial 
meeting  of  his  Study  Advisory  Group  (SAii),  established  the  proper  philoso¬ 
phical  framework  for  this  challenging  enterprise: 

l 

Basically,  as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  we 
won  practically  all  the  battles  but,  by  any  sensible 
definition  of  strategic  objectives,  we  lost  the  war.. 

This  is  a  new  experience — harrowing,  sorrowful,  but 
true.  Thus  it's  absolutely  imperative  that  we  study 
how  it  is  that  you  can  win  so  frequently,  and  so 
well,  in  a  war-fighting  sense,  and  yet  lose  a  war  in 
a  strategic  or  political  sense.  It's  unique;  and 
it's  not  something  that  we  want  to  duplicate! 

It  appears  that  the  Army  established  manageable  limits  on  the  scope 
and  direction  of  this  enormous  task  by  concentrating  the  fotus  for  the 
multiple  analyses  on  the  US  Army  (or  military)  perspective.  This  guideline 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  each  of  the  sub-studies  (chapters)  must  deter¬ 
mine  what  significant  impact  the  specific  area  under  analysis  had  on  the 
war  effort  and  specifically  on  the  US  Military  and  vice  versa. 

The  insights  which  resulted  from  the  various  topical  analyses  are  de¬ 
rived  from  and  related  directly  to  America's  twenty-five  year  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia;  they  provide  the  essential  basis  for  the  lessons  which 
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were,  or  should  be,  learned  from  the  war.  To  be  useful  to  future  civilian 
and  military  leaders,  the  "lessons  learned"  have  to  have  application  well 
beyond  the  unique  situation  that  prevailed  In  Vietnam,  and  thus  must  be 
broad  and  quite  general  in  nature.  This  approach  to  lessons,  meshes  well 
with  General  Smith's  observations  on  the  subject. 


I  would  emphasize  my  belief  that  it  is  most 
useful  if  one  gets  a  force  ready  for  an  uncertain 
future  rather  than  a  certain  future.  There”Ts  great 
danger  in  being  too  certain  about  what  the  future 
will  bring,  and  there's  much  greater  assurance  in 
preparing  for  a  future  which  you  frankly  admit  you 
cannot  precisely  define.  So  I  think  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  ought  to  help  us  to  move,  not  toward  a  rigid, 
final,  unassailable  doctrine,  find  certainly  not  a 
narrow  doctrine,  and  not  to  assume  that  there's  a 
point-to-point  relationship  between  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  and  what  we  would  do  "the  next  time,"  but 
toward  an  open,  professionally  stimulated  and 
informed  leadership  corps,  believing  that  anyone 
would  be  delinauent  not  to  learn  from  all  the  blood 
of  Vietnam  and  all  the  treasures  spent  there,  and  all 
the  mistakes  made,  and  all  the  good  things  that  were 
done  as  well. 

BDM  does  not  pretend  that  the  various  studies  provide  finite  and 
definite  answers  to  the  numerous  complex  and  controversial  issues  raised  by 
the  US  experience  in  Vietnam;  however,  the  data,  analyses,  and  insights/ 
lessons  in  this  study  should  prove  to  be  of  significant  value  to  the  US 
Army  War  College  study  effort.  Those  volumes  submitted  for  review  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  study  are  "working  papers"  subject  to  revision  and 
refinement  as  research  and  analyses  uncover  additional  data  and  insights. 

Volume  I  describes  those  factors  that  influenced  the  Communist  Viet¬ 
namese  during  the  conflict.  Volume  II  examines  the  key  elements  that 
shaped  South  Vietnam's  response  to  the  Communist  threat,  and  Volumes  III 
and  IV  examine  the  important  international  and  domestic  factors  that  in¬ 
fluenced  US  decision  and  US  decision  makers.  Together  these  four  volumes 
are  an  examination  of  the  key  factors  in  the  war.  Volumes  V  and  VI 
describe  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  war,  and  Volume  VII  examines  the 
factors  which  influenced  the  US  soldier  during  the  war. 
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Volume  VIII  examines  the  results  of  the  war  insofar  as  those  results 
can  be  identified  at  this  time. 


8.  PURPOSE  OF  VOLUME  I ,  THE  ENEMY 


Volume  I  examines  the  goals,  characteristics,  and  organization  of  the 
Communist  Vietnamese  to  define,  on  the  basis  of  available  information,  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  the  United  States  was  facing.  The  volume  also  examines 
aspects  of  toe  communists'  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  constraints  under 
which  they  operated.  During  the  war,  the  American  actions  were  often 
predicated  on  inaccurate  understanding  of  who  the  enemy  was  and  what  his 
motivation  was.  Often  our  matching  of  strategy  to  the  objective  situation 
proved  to  be  inappropriate.  Through  analysis  of  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
organization,  this  volume  lays  a  basis  for  examining  of  the  discrepancies 
between  US  understanding  cf  the  enemy  and  his  true  nature.  Later  volumes 
of  this  study  will  describe  and  analyze  the  response  of  the  United  States 
to  events  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  volume  examines  the  following  topics: 

•  The  long*range  goals  cf  the  Communist  Vietnamese,  1954-1975. 

•  The  DRV  leadership , and  the  factors  that  influenced  their  chara¬ 
cter  and  will  to  continue  their  struggle  for  two  decades  to  reach 
their  objective. 

•  The  civil  and  military  organizations  in  North  Vietnam,  the  com¬ 
munist  structure  in  the  South,  and  the  relationships  between 
Vietnamese  Communist  organizations. 

•  The  Communist  Vietnamese  mobilization  of  the  slender  resources  at 
their  disposal  to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  government  and  the  US 

•  The  system  of  bases,  sanctuaries,  and  lines  of  communication 
established  to  support  war  activities. 

•  The  nature  and  extent  of  outside  support  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
received  from  their  major  allies. 

•  The  major  domestic  and  international  constraints  on  DRV  policies 
and  courses  of  action,  and  the  DRV's  reaction  to  those  con¬ 
straints. 
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C.  THEMES  THAT  EMERGE  FROM  VOLUME  I:  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  VIET- 

ITCHEE - 


In  all  chapters  of  this  volume  five  theses  are  evident.  Tne  first  is 
the  consistent  goal  the  Communist  Vietnamese  had  of  unifying  Vietnam  under 
their  rule.  That  goal  was  never  compromised  by  any  of  the  political  and 
military  initiatives  of  the  communists,  and  they  were  implacable  in  their 
devotion  to  it.  They  met  many  severe  setbacks  in  their  progress  toward 
ultimate  victory,  and  they  showed  themselves  flexible  and  willing  to  alter 
their  strategies  to  reach  their  goal  when  those  strategies  proved  ineffec¬ 
tive  or  mistaken. 

The  second  theme  that  emerges  is  the  continuing  tactic  of  the  Hanoi 
leadership  of  depicting  themselves  as  the  rightful  heirs  to  the  anti- 
colonialist  heritage  and  the  nearly  equally  constant  refusal  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  see  the  communists  in  that  role. 
The  communists  sought  to  defeat  the  South  Vietnamese  and  United  States  by 
marshalling  the  kind  of  xenophobic  nationalism  that  drove  the  French  out. 
They  were  unsuccessful  in  this  effort  and  were  unable  to  elicit  a  nationa¬ 
list  response  from  the  South  Vietnamese  that  would  sustain  the  struggle  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam. 

The  third  theme  is  that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  was  intensely  politi¬ 
cal  and  military.  From  the  beginning  th^  communists  understood  that 
reality  The  policies  the  United  State?;  and  buuth  Vietnamese  followed  were 
not  always  based  on  a  complete  and  agretd  recognition  of  this  sophisticated 
mix  of  factors. 

The  fourth  theme  is  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  Communist  Viet¬ 
namese  on  outside  support  to  continue  ;heir  struggle  and  the  skill  they 
exhibited  in  obtaining  required  support  from  their  principal  allies  despite 
the  Si  no- Soviet  split. 

The  final  theme  evident  in  this  stidy  is  the  careful  management  of 
manpower  and  other  resources  the  Communist  Vietnamese  exercised  throughout 
the  War. 
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*  D.  SIGNIFICANT  HISTORICAL  EVENTS  THAT  AFFECTED  THE  COMMUNIST  VIETNAMESE 

Volume  I  analyzes  aspects  of  communist  activity  in  Vietnam  without 
recounting  the  historical  development  of  communist  plans  and  programs.  To 
provide  a  reference  to  that  history,  Figure  1-1  indicates  some  of  the  sign¬ 
ificant  events  that  occurred  in  Vietnam  between  the  years  1945  and  1977. 
The  support  the  Communist  Vietnamese  received  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  of  immense  importance  to  their  war  effort. 
As  will  be  described  in  Chapter  6,  the  flow  of  that  support  was  related  to 
the  deterioration  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  relations  that  took  place  during 
»  the  Vietnam  conflict.  To  provide  the  historical  context  for  that  dis¬ 

cussion,  Figure  1-1  also  indicates  significant  and  related  events  that 
occurred  in  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  during 
that  period. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  chapters  of  this  volume  describe  several  key  Insights  concerning 
the  Communist  Vietnamese  In  the  period  1945-1975.  These  insights  relate  to 
decisions  that  were  made  and  events  that  occurred,  from  which  can  be 
derived  lessons  concerning  the  Vietnam  War.  By  their  very  nature,  Insights 
are  specifically  focused  on  the  people,  places,  and  historical  events 
associated  with  Southeast  Asia  In  general  and,  In  this  volume,  particularly 
with  the  Communist  Vietnamese.  Lessons,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  a 
more  general  application  If  they  are  to  be  of  value  In  the  future. 

The  lessons  from  Vietnam  are  not  new  to  warfare.  In  the  main  they  are 
lessons  from  earlier  conflicts  that  were  forgotten,  misunderstood,  or 
misapplied.  Not  surprisingly,  however,  a  few  lessons  were  applied  prop¬ 
erly. 

Because  lessons  are  general  In  nature  they  usually  appear  to  be 
platitudes.  So,  too,  do  the  principles  of  war  or  the  observations  of  von 
Clausewltz,  or  Napoleon,  or  Sun  Tzu. 

This  executive  summary  sets  forth  some  Insights  and  lessons  that 
emerge  solely  from  this  volume  —  The  Enemy. 

JK 
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INSIGHTS 

Long-Range  e  The  Vietnamese  Communists  held  steadfastly  to  their 
Goals:  long-range  goal  of  national  unification  under  control 

of  the  North  Vietnamese  Lao  Dong  Party  (Dang  Lao  Dong, 
or  Vietnamese  Worker's  Party).  That  ultimate  goal  was 
never  negotiable,  but  strategies  for  achieving  that 
goal  were  altered,  based  on  the  changing  Internal  and 
external  realities. 

e  The  Vietnamese  Communists  demonstrated  flexibility  in 
developing  political -military  strategies  for  meeting 
short-range  objectives  which  could  contribute  to 
achieving  the  ultimate  goal  of  national  unification, 
e  The  Vietnamese  Communists  recognized  the  importance  of 
seemingly  different  goals  for  the  range  of  organiza¬ 
tions  involved  In  the  struggle  against  the  Saigon 
government.  The  variety  of  goals  allowed  the  com¬ 
munists  to  attract  a  wide  International  audience  and  to 
manipulate  some  South  Vietnamese  groups, 
e  The  goals  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  DRV,  the 
USSR  and  the  PRC,  shifted  and  diverged  over  time  which 
created  a  delicate  and  potentially  critical  problem  for 
the  Lao  Dong  leadership. 

The  stated  long-range  goals  of  an  enemy, 
actual  or  potential,  and  especially  a 
communist  enemy  -  may  provide  valuable 
clues  as  to  the  adversaries  strategic,  and 
eve n  tactical,  intentions.  When  the  enemy 
has  allies,  their  separate  national  goals 
may  be  widely  divergent,  thereby  providing 
an  opportunity  for  exploitation. 

Even  In  a  communist  nation,  the  enduring 
aspirations  of  the  people  and  their  leaders 
will  tend  to  be  nationalistic;  in  some 
cases  the  influence  of  a  nearby  major 
communist  power  may  prevent  overt  manifes¬ 
tations  of  nationalism  within  a  small, 
dependent  nation,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  desire  for  freedom,  as  the  Indigenous 
population  perceives  freedom,  can  be 
erased. 
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INSIGHTS 


* 


Character  and  • 
Will: 


e 


The  character  and  determination  of  the  communist  Lao 
Dong  Party  leadership  In  North  and  South  Vietnam  were 
shaped  by  their  common  experience  and  philosophy  and 
matured  over  an  extended  period. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  established  a  leadership 
system  that  largely  overcame  the  Vietnamese  national 
traits  of  Internecine  conflict  and  even  loyalties  to 
family  and  village.  This  system  provided  continuity  of 
leadership  through  three  decades  of  struggle. 

Until  too  late,  some  U.S.  leaders  seriously  underesti¬ 
mated  these  critical  characteristics,  and  particularly 
the  strength  and  determination  of  the  DRV/NLP  leaders, 
and  thus  sometimes  developed  Ineffective  -  and  often 
counter-productive  -  policies  and  strategies. 

The  fiercely  nationalist  character  of  the  revolution¬ 
aries  who  comprised  the  leadership,  and  their  excep¬ 
tional  ability  to  organize  and  discipline  their  fol- 
lowet  in  the  face  of  massive  bombardment  and  pro¬ 
tracted  warfare,  were  underestimated  by  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  when  they  formulated  and 
implemented  the  strategy  of  gradual  military  escala¬ 
tion. 


•  lessons 

Thorough  and  unbiased  analyses  of  a  people's  history, 
society,  politics,  and  leaders  should  produce  useful 
insights  Into  their  national  character  and  will. 
Without  this  knowledge,  strategies  and  political 
"signals"  are  likely  to  be  ineffective  or  even 
counterproduct i ve . 

The  will  of  a  people  to  resist  an  enemy  and  the 
ability  to  endure  prolonged  hardship  and  danger  have 
a  direct  relationship  to  their  perception  of  the 
«  justice  of  their  cause  and  confidence  .in  their 

leaders. 

To  destroy  a  people's  will  to  resist  requires  that 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ba  accomplished: 

•  Threaten  their  national  survival.  This  is 
m  construed  to  mean  political  and  economic 

defeat  as  well  as  military  defeat 
e  Destroy  their  confidence  in  the  "justice" 
of  their  cause  and/or  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  their  leaders. 

'  e  Demonstrate  the  Improbability  of  their 

achieving  their  objectives,  assuming  that 
this  capability  exists. 


EX-3 
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INSIGKTG 

Organization:  •  Before  and  during  the!r  war  with  the  French,  the  Lao 

Dong  leadership  developed  effective  political -military 
organizations  which  were  based  on  general  Leninist  and 
Maoist  principle:,,  b-+  "*oc*1'1ed  to  meet  the  unique  his¬ 
tory  and  environment  of  Vietnam;  in  1960  they  created  a 
i,ew  organizational  structure  (NLF)  In  the  South  and 
refined  It  over  time  (PRP,  PRG,  etc.) 
e  One  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  greatest  skills  was  his  ability  to  • 

design,  and  to  use  effectively,  organizations  tailored 
for  the  existing  -  or  predicted  -  environment, 
e  The  Vietnamese  Communists  established  counter  organiza¬ 
tions  that  sought  to  oppose  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  at  every  societal  level.  Those  organiza¬ 
tions  were  designed  to  provide  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  with  an  apparently  legitimate  alternative  to 
the  Saigon  government  which  the  communists  were  working 
to  discredit. 

e  The  Vietnamese  Communists  were  aware  that  achieving  • 

t**rir  goal  of  unifying  their  country  under  communist 
W*iersh1p  would  be  a  long-term  effort.  They  worked 
patiently  to  establish  the  base  for  the  long  struggle 
of  attrition  against  their  enemies, 
e  The  Vietnamese  Communists  established  a  complex  command 
structure  In  the  South  that  gave  the  appearance  of 
having  strong  regional  autonomy,  thus  gaining  sub¬ 
stantial  International  and  Indigenous  noncommunist 
support.  In  fact,  that  structure  was  controlled  from 
the  North  by  the  Communist  Lao  Dong  Party, 
e  The  Vietnamese  Communists  manipulated  their  domestic 

and  international  support  and  opposition  by  seeming  at 
times  to  advocate  an  independent,  Southern- nationalist, 
political  alternative  to  the  existing  South  Vietnamese 
government. 


EX-4 


LESSONS 


In  a  revolutionary  context,  communist 
organizations  Invariably  turn  to  "front" 
organizations  as  a  means  for  capturing  the 
support  of  other  non-communist  entitles 
that  share  some  common  dissatisfaction;  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Indi¬ 
genous  situation  and  existing  grievances 
provides  an  opportunity  for  Infiltrating  a 
front  or  exploiting  or  creating  schisms 
between  communist  and  non-communist  ele¬ 
ments  within  a  front;  however, the  com¬ 
munists'  organizational  techniques  are 
often  so  well  developed  that  opportunities 
for  e'.ploltatlon  may  be  rare  and  fleeting 
or  n\ay  depend  on  an  Incumbent  non-communist 
governmental  apparatus  making  substantial 
changes  to  otfar  a  better  alternative  than 
the  communists  appear  to  offer. 

To  defeat  a  Communist  threat  requires 
thorough  understanding  of  the  political- 
mllltary  organization,  or  infrastructure, 
which  sustains  and  controls  It,  followed  by 
the  planning  and  coordination  of  appro¬ 
priate  "attacks"  -  political,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  economic,  police,  and  military  -  on 
its  points  of  vulnerability. 
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INSIGHTS 

Mobilization:  •  The  psychological  and  organizational  techniques  and 

skills,  tested  under  fire  against  the  French,  were 
refined  and  employed  with  success  against  the  far 
stronger  combination  of  the  US  and  South  Vietnam. 

e  From  their  decision  in  1959  to  support  the  war  of 
national  liberation  in  the  South  until  their  final 
victory  in  1975,  the  DRV  leaders  saw  the  struggle  in 
the  North  and  the  South  as  one,  undivided  effort. 

•  The  Vietnamese  Communist  leadership  capitalized  on  the 
US  air  attacks  in  the  North  as  a  means  o *  developing 
and  maintaining  popular  support  for  the  mobilization 
effort  in  the  North. 

•  The  Vietnamese  Communists  relied  upon  outside  aid  to 
supplement  and  complement  their  own  production  capacity 
in  ways  that  permitted  flexible  response  to  US  bombing 
initiatives. 

LESSON 

The  keys  to  effective  mobilization  of 
popular  support  in  an  insurgency  situation 
lie  in  dedicated,  intelligent  leadership, 
effective  organization  from  top  to  bottom, 
sound  long-range  goals,  a  "platform"  that 
appeals  to  a  broad  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  a  military  strategy  that 
supports  and  reinforces  political  aims. 

Since  neither  opponent  will  be  absolutely 
effective  across  the  spectrum,  the  one 
which  is  relatively  more  experienced, 
unified,  determined,  realistic,  and 
consistent  will  be  more  successful. 
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INSIGHTS 


Bases,  Sanctu-  • 
aries  &  LOC : 


The  Vietnamese  Communist  logistics  system  was  initi¬ 
ated  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and  was  gradually 
but  significantly  expanded  and  refined  in  their 
struggle  against  the  French.  From  1949  on,  China 
provided  them  with  a  secure  sanctuary  and  a  needed 
source  of  supply. 

Strong  communist  enclaves  were  established  in  South 
Vietnam  during  the  First  Indochina  War  against  the 
French,  and  the  inhabitants  maintained  strong  Party 
ties  with  the  DRV,  thereby  providing  sanctuaries,  safe 
havens,  and  operating  bases  in  support  of  anti-GVN 
activities;  the  DRV  became  the  "strong  rear"  to  support 
the  struggle  in  the  South. 

The  DRV's  military  high  command,  especially  Giap  and 
Dung,  excelled  in  logistical  planning  and  execution, 
particularly  in  using  the  sanctuaries  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  in  which  they  ultimately  established  all- 
weather  roads  and  POL  pipelines  to  support  their  combat 
forces  in  the  South.  Further,  during  most  of  the 
Second  Indochina  War  the  DRV  made  effective  use  of  the 
Sekong  River  and  RVN  coastal  waters,  as  well  as  the 
maritime  lines  of  communication  into  Haiphong  and 
Sihanoukville. 

The  US  government  announced  publicly  and  repeatedly 
that  no  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  was  contemplated. 
Fear  of  possible  PRC  and  USSR  reaction  combined  with 
hopes  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  however,  led  the 
president  to  self-imposed  restrictions  on  US  interdic¬ 
tion  operation  against  the  DRV  homeland. 

Use  of  privileged  sanctuaries  generally  enabled  Com¬ 
munist  units  to  avoid  combat  and  limit  attrition  to 
their  forces  as  it  suited  them,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  wage  a  protracted  war. 

The  closing  of  Sihanoukville  to  the  DRV  in  1970,  and 
the  mining  of  their  harbors  and  waterways  in  1972  ex¬ 
posed  their  near  total  dependence  on,  and  the  vulnera¬ 
bility  of  their  external  LOC. 

The  Paris  Agreements  granted  PAVN  defacto  permission  to 
remain  in  their  bases/sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  even  RVN  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  expand, 
vastly,  their  LOC  to  and  within  the  RVN. 


EX-7 
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Bases,  Sanctu¬ 
aries  &  LOC: 


LESSONS 

The  nature,  extent,  and  politi co-military 
implications  of  an  enemy's  actual  or  poten¬ 
tial  sanctuaries  must  be  studied,  analyzed, 
and  understood  in  order  to  be  in  a  position 
to  deny  him  the  important  advantages  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  existence  of  such 
sanctuaries. 

Sanctuaries  can  consist  of: 

•  Cooperative  people,  whether 

motivated  by  loyalty  or  tear 

•  Remote  areas  within  a  country 

that  defy  intrusion  by  opposition 
forces 

e  Havens  in  adjacent  "neutral" 

countries  that  encourage,  permit, 
or  suffer  the  presence  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  forces. 

The  initiative,  and  thus  control  of  the 
pace  of  an  armed  struggle,  often  lies  with 
a  party  making  use  of  "privileged  sanc¬ 
tuaries"  (those  areas  gratuitously  placed 
"off  limits"  by  a  protagonist). 

"Privileged  sanctuaries"  are  more  likely  to 
exist  in  a  limited  war  than  in  a  total  war. 
In  a  limited-war  situation  a  democratic 
power  is  likely  to  establish  self-imposed 
constraints  that  may  contribute  to  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  sanctuaries. 
Conversely  a  totalitarian  power  is  unlikely 
to  impose  on  itself  any  limits. 

Because  of  combat-power  ratios  and  other 
important  factors,  revolutionary  forces  are 
usually  dependent  on  sanctuaries,  at  least 
during  early  phases  of  their  development, 
and  on  more  sophisticated  base  areas  and 
lines  of  communications  as  hostilities 
escalate. 


In  cases  where  an  enemy's  use  of  ‘‘privi¬ 
leged  sanctuaries"  figures  prominently  in 
the  nature  and  duration  of  a  war,  appro¬ 
priate  politico-diplomatic,  psychological, 
economic,  and  military  means  must  be 
employed  in  concert  to  neutralize  or 
restrict  such  sanctuaries. 
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Outside  Sup¬ 
port: 
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INSIGHTS 


•  Support  from  the  PRC  was  a  major  factor  in  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  balance  of  forces  in  favor  of  the  Viet  Minh 
in  the  First  Indochina  War,  but  as  magnitude  and  nature 
of  war  escalated  in  the  Second  Indochina  War,  DRV 
dependence  on  the  USSR  increased  dramatically. 

•  In  spite  of  the  intensifying  conflict  between  Peking 
and  Moscow,  the  Vietnamese  Communists  were  able  to  ox- 
tract  adequate  military  and  economic  aid  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  mixes  to  meet  the  gradually  escalating  challenge 
posed  by  the  US 

t  The  US  attempted  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  North 
Vietnam  through  negotiations  with  both  Peking  and 
Moscow,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  establish 
detente  with  the  two  major  powers.  The  Vietnamese 
proved  capable  of  outmaneuvering  US  efforts  and 
exploiting  the  Russian  and  Chinese  rivalry  to  obtain 
their  objectives. 

e  Though  in  military  and  economic  terms  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  were  absolutely  dependent  on  external  sup¬ 
port  for  accomplishing  their  objectives  in  the  face  of 
the  US  presence,  their  Independence  of  action  was  not 
threatened  until  the  following  events  occurred:  The 
PRC  drastically  slowed  the  flow  of  Soviet  materiel 
passing  through  China;  Lon  Nol  seized  control  of  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  closed  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  to  DRV 
shipments;  and  the  US  mined  Haiphong  and  river  LOCs. 


LESSONS 

Major  communist  powers  such  as  the  USSR  and 
PRC  have  certain  vested  interests  in  sup¬ 
porting  and  ensuring  the  success  of  lesser 
communist  nations;  this  suggests  that  an 
opponent  of  one  of  their  surrogates  would 
be  advised  not  to  elect  a  strategy  of 
attrition  unless  there  was  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  a  quick  victory  or  of  influ¬ 
encing  the  external  supply  of  resources 
and/or  use  of  geographic  sanctuaries  over  a 
long  haul. 

A  locally  based  insurgency  normally 
requires  extensive  external  support  to 
offset  an  adverse  balance  of  military  and 
economic  power;  this  dependence  may  produce 
inherent  contradictions  which,  if  identi¬ 
fied  and  understood,  can  present  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  exploitation. 
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INSIGHTS 


Constraints 
on  Policy: 


•  The  Vietnamese  Communists  were  able  to  overcome  most  of 
the  significant  domestic  and  international  constraints 
on  their  activities  through  their  strong  leadership 
commitment  to  ultimate  victory  and  the  flexibility  they 
demonstrated  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  that  victory. 

•  The  Vietnamese  Communists  were  strongly  aware  of  the 
constraints  on  their  actions,  and  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  reviewing  and  altering  strategies  in 
order  to  reach  their  ultimate  objective. 

•  The  Vietnamese  Communists  showed  themselves  to  be 
keenly  aware  of  the  constraints  on  US  and  South  Viet¬ 
namese  actions  and  they  attempted  to  manipulate  those 
factors  to  obtain  relative  advantages  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  in  the  war  for  international  public  opinion,  and 
at  the  peace  table. 

•  The  massive  and  essentially  unconstrained  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  in  May-October  and  again  in  Decer  er, 
1972,  brought  the  DRV  leaders  to  the  peace  table  and 
was  instrumental  in  enabling  the  US  to  achieve  its 
principal  contemporary  goals  of  recovering  US  POWs  and 
completing  its  military  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam; 
that  withdrawal  ultimately  removed  the  single  most 
important  constraint  which  had  helped  prevent  communist 
military  victories  in  1972  and  thereafter. 

e  After  the  1973  "ceasefire"  the  constraints  in  the  ORV's 
freedom  of  action  were  minimal,  while  those  facing  the 
South  Vietnamese  multiplied  in  every  important  aspect; 
by  March  1975  both  tha  GVN  and  the  RVNAF  in  fact  were 
"defeated"  before  the  first  shot  of  the  final  offensive 
was  fired. 


LESSON 

All  participants  in  a  sustained  political- 
military  struggle  are  faced  with  a  varying 
mix  of  internal  and  external  constraints. 
Successful  politicians/strategists  develop 
ways  and  means  to  minimize  or  circumvent 
the  restrictions  on  their  freedom  of  action 
while  exacerbating  and  exploiting  those 
facing  their  opponent(s). 
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The  following  summary  lesson,  while  superficially  obvious  and  simple, 
is  one  that  has  been  -  or  should  have  been  -  relearned  over  and  over  again 
by  political  and  military  leaders  throughout  recorded  history.  In  numerous 
cases  it  has  been  Ignored  or  misapplied  by  the  physically  stronger  opponent 
in  a  struggle  with  serious  consequences. 


OVERALL  LESSON 

Incomplete,  inaccurate,  or  untimely  knowledge  of  one's 
enemies  (his  history,  goals,  organization,  leadership, 
habits,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  above  all,  his 
character  and  will)  results  in  inferior  policies  and 
strategies;  raises  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  anguish 
and  blood;  and  increases  the  possibility  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  defeat  of  one's  initial  objectives. 

KNOW  YOUR  ENEMY! ! ! 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  ENEMY'S  GOALS 

Experience  of  other  countries  and  of  our  national 
history  shows  us  that:  The  American  Revolution  for 
national  liberation  was  successful  after  eight  years  of 
struggle;  the  French  Revolution  lasted  five  years,  the 
Russian  Revolution  six  years  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 
fifteen  years. 

Our  forefathers  fought  against  foreign  aggression  for 
five  years  under  the  Tran  dynasty  and  ten  years  under 
the  Le  dynasty  before  winning  victory.  Therefore,  if 
France  sincerely  recognizes  the  unity  and  independence 
of  our  country,  our  Government  and  people  are  ready  to 
cooperate  with  her,  but  if  the  French  colonialists 
maintain  their  policy  of  strength  and  plot  to  divide 
us,  we  are  resolved  to  continue  the  Resistance  War 
until  we  win  unity  and  independence. 

Ho  Chi  Minh 

September  2,  1947 

Second  Anniversary  of  Independence  Day 

A.  INTRODUCTION 


Ho  Chi  Minh's  speech  in  1947  on  the  second  anniversary  of  Independence 
Day  reflected  the  tenacity  that  is  characteristic  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV).  That  leadership  persevered  for 
nearly  eight  years  against  the  French  in  the  First  Indochina  War  ( 1 946- 
1954). 1/  After  consolidating  their  victory,  communist  perseverance  was 
again  put  to  the  test  against  the  South  Vietnamese  and  later  the  Americans 
in  the  Second  Indochina  War  which  ended  in  1975;  the  beginning  date  is 
variously  suggested  as  1956,  1959,  1960,  and  later. 2/  For  purposes  of 
Volume  I,  the  Second  Indochina  War  is  considered  to  have  begun  in  1961  when 
the  newly  formed,  Hanoi-controlled,  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) 
announced  a  guerrilla  offensive  against  Diem's  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
(GVN)  and  when  President  Kennedy  offered  to  join  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
"...in  an  intensified  endeavor  to  win  the  struggle  against  communism. .. "3/ 
The  intervening  period,  1955-1960,  began  quietly  but  soon  spawned  a  well 
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orchestrated  insurgency.  Both  sides  '  ^e  serious  mistakes,  but  the  com¬ 
munists  showed  themselves  to  be  resili*.  >nd  persistent;  they  were  able  to 
admit  their  errors  and  develop  new  tactics  to  achieve  their  unchanging, 
long-term  goal  --  unification  of  Vietnam  under  the  Communist  Lao  Dong 
Party. 4/ 

The  tenacity  of  Ho  Chi  Hinh  and  his  lieutenants  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  victory  of  the  Communist  Vietnamese.  Extensive  support  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  contributed  significantly  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  ability  to  wage  war.  Ousting  the  foreigners,  first  the 
French,  then  the  Americans,  provided  an  invaluable  rallying  point  for  the 
communists.  The  latter  captured  the  anticolonial  initiative,  and  success¬ 
fully  appealed  to  the  nationalist  pride  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Partic¬ 
ularly  effective,  as  well,  was  the  ability  of  the  communist  leadership  to 
rally  support  for  their  cause.  This,  they  claimed,  could  only  be  accomp¬ 
lished  under  the  Lao  Dong  Party. 

B .  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  COMMUNIST  VIETNAMESE  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES 


The  classic  Maoist  guerrilla  struggle  program,  modified  by  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap,  was  divided  into  three  distinct  phases.  The  first  was  withdrawal  to 
remote  areas  for  the  organization  of  popular  support.  On  the  base  that  was 
established  in  that  phase  of  activity,  the  movement  was  supposed  to  shift 
over  to  assumption  of  the  offensive  in  the  second  phase,  using  guerrilla 
methods,  until  superiority  of  strength  had  been  achieved.  The  third  phase 
was  to  be  a  general  offensive  by  mobile  units  supported  by  a  general 
uprising  of  the  population  to  destroy  the  South  Vietnamese  government  and 
its  armed  forces. 

The  Vietnam  war  did  not  follow  the  phases  indicated  in  the  program. 5/ 
Nevertheless,  communist  propaganda  continually  presented  the  image  of  a 
g  idually  rising  tide  of  popular  opposition  to  the  Saigon  government.  The 
intimate  and  long-term  goal  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  reunification  of 
north  and  South  Vietnam  under  the  Lao  Dong  Party  leadership,  remained 
constant.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  ultimate  goal,  short-range  goals  were 
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Identified  In  the  periods  of  the  war.  Figure  1-1  outlines  the  evolution  of 
Vietnamese  Communist  goals  during  the  Vietnam  War,  the  ultimate  goal  and 
the  ostensible  or  tactical,  short-range  goals. 

To  achieve  the  short-range  objectives  and  goals  that  they  established 
in  different  periods  of  the  war,  the  Communist  Vietnamese  leadership 
employed  a  range  of  strategies  that  included: 

e  Political  struggle  which  meant  not  only  political  opposition  but 
also  small-scale  terrorism  to  achieve  political  ends. 

e  Combinations  of  political  struggle  and  armed  struggle  to  meet  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN) 
and  to  frustrate  efforts  by  the  Saigon  government  to  strengthen 
its  political  base  in  the  rural  areas. 

a  Armed  struggle  involved  both  "revolutionary  guerrilla  war11  and 

also  large  unit  war  by  forces  associated  with  the  National  Libera¬ 
tion  Front  (NLF). 

•  Armed  struggle  also  included  the  use  of  its  North  Vietnamese 
regular  army,  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN).  (Sometimes 
shown  NVA). 

•  Negotiations  and  promises  of  negotiations  were  used  to  provide 
relief  from  Allied  attacks  and  to  allow  regrouping  of  communist 
forces  for  the  next  stage  of  struggle. 

•  Diplomatic  and  international  propaganda  offensives  were  launched 
in  conjunction  with  foreign  allies  to  weaken  the  resolve  of  the 
United  States  and  to  isolate  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

The  Vietnamese  Communist  leadership  employed  various  combinations  of 
these  strategies  to  achieve  their  short-rar.ge  purposes  and  to  provide  a 
basis  for  ultimately  reaching  their  long-range  goal  of  reunifying  the  North 
and  South.  This  chapter  examines  the  strategies  that  were  employed  by  the 
communists  and  identifies  lessons  the  United  States  can  learn  from  examina¬ 
tions  of  that  activity. 

1 .  Communist  Strategies  1954-1959 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  period  after  Geneva  was  relatively  peace¬ 
ful  for  nearly  three  years.  The  communists  believed  that  the  national 
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referendum  scheduled  for  1956  would  provide  them  with  a  mandate  to  reunify 
the  country  under  their  leadership.  The  communist  forces  that  had  been 
active  in  the  South  up  to  1954  were  generally  withdrawn  to  the  North  and 
formed  into  special  regroupment  units  (the  305th,  324th,  325th,  330th,  and 
338th  Divisions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army). 6/  Some  dedicated,  hard¬ 
core,  cadres,  estimated  to  number  about  5,000  or  6,000,  remained  behind  and 
maintained  an  underground  network  in  the  South. 7/  In  the  1954-1957  period 
the  objective  of  the  communists  in  the  South  was  defined  in  a  Party  policy 
paper  as  the  consolidation  and  reformation  of  Party  organisms  and  popular 
groups  on  a  clandestine  basis,  based  upon  "vigilance  and  revolutionary  pro¬ 
cedures  to  safeguard  our  forces.  "8/ 

The  hope  that  the  1956  referendum  would  hand  South  Vietnam  over 
to  the  Lao  Dong  Party  was  dashed  when  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  support,  refused  to  participate  in  it  on  the  grounds  that  "The  regime 
of  oppression"  established  by  communist  control  of  the  North  made  free 
elections  impossible. 9/  Between  1956  and  1958  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
were  faced  with  the  unexpected  prospect  of  President  Diem  building  a  strong 
political  base  in  the  South  and  destroying  their  own  political -military 
support.  In  May  1956  Diem  announced  a  campaign  to  destroy  communist  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  South.  In  his  ten-=month  campaign,  more  than  94,000  former 
Communist  Party  members  "rallied"  to  the  government,  and  5,613  other  cadres 
surrendered  to  government  forces. |0/  The  program  was  intensified  in  1958 
and  1959.  In  the  province  of  An  Xuyen  alone,  for  instance,  a  five-week 
campaign  was  conducted  in  early  1959  that  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
8,125  communist  agents  and  the  denunciation  of  9,800  'other"  agents  and 
29,978  sympathizers.  1_1V 

The  impact  of  Diem's  efforts  was  described  in  one  of  the  more 
important  and  revealing  documents  captured  during  hostilities: 

From  1957  to  1S58  the  situation  gradually  changed. 

The  enemy  persistently  sabotaged  the  implementation 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  actively  consolidated  and 
strengthened  the  army,  security  service,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  aparatus  from  the  central  to  the  hamlet  level, 
crudely  assassinated  the  people,  and  truly  and 
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efficiently  destroyed  our  Party.  By  relying  on  force 
the  American-Diemist  regime  was  temporarily  able  to 
stabilize  the  situation  and  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  counter  revolutionaries.  At  this  time  the  polit¬ 
ical  struggle  movement  of  the  masses  although  not 
defeated  was  encountering  increasing  difficulty  and 
increasing  weakness;  the  Party  bases  although  not 
completely  destroyed  were  significantly  weakened  and  in 
some  areas  quite  seriously;  the  prestige  of  the  masses 
and  of  the  revolution  was  lessened.  ljJ/ 

Another  document,  captured  in  1974,  corroborated  the  difficulties 
outlined  in  the  earlier  document: 


The  revolutionary  movement  suffered  heavy  losses. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cadres  and  people  were 
arrested  or  massacred.  The  self-defense  organizations 
in  the  countryside  were  broken  up.  The  armed  forces  in 
the  resistance  bases  had  to  be  reduced.  In  particular, 
the  resistance  army  of  the  religious  sects  dwindled 
into  a  mere  token  force... 

Naturally,  the  more  the  people's  self-detense 
organizations  shrank,  the  more  aggressive  the  cruel 
aget  ts  in  the  localities  became  and  the  bloodier  the 
crimes  they  perpetrated.  More  and  more  cadres  were 
arrested  and  many  more  revolutionary  organizations  in 
the  villages  and  hamlets  were  broken  up.  The  South 
Vietnamese  people  call  this  the  "darkest  period. "13/ 

In  the  period  between  the  summer  of  1956  and  the  fall  of  1957,  it 
became  apparent  to  the  DRV  leadership  that  the  Geneva  Agreements  were  not 
leading  to  reunification  and  that  peaceful  change  offered  only  remote 
prospects  for  success.  The  DLV's  strategies  of  the  previous  period  were 
reassessed.  The  ultimate  goal  of  reunification  remained,  but  the^e  was  an 
intense  debate  *n  Hanoi  as  to  the  best  means  for  achieving  it.  The  Lao 
Dong  Party  set  out  to  resolve  this  question  and,  in  the  process,  concen¬ 
trated  its  immediate  efforts  in  achieving  two  essential  goals  which  had 
been  retained  from  the  previous  period: 

•  Economic  and  political  consolidation  of  North  Vietnam 

•  Increased  economic  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  from  external 
allies,  especially  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
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By  the  summer  of  1956,  the  leadership  in  Hanoi  faced  an  internal 
crisis  over  its  failure  to  achieve  reunification  along  the  line  established 
by  the  Geneva  Agreements.  The  QRV's  Land  Reform  Campaign  backfired  with 
extremely  serious  consequences.  An  estimated  50,000  to  100,000  peasants 
and  anti  regime  people  were  killed.M/  The  DRV  entered  the  most  vulnerable 
stage  of  its  existence.  The  DRV  leadership  showed  considerable  pragmatism 
and  removed  Truong  Chinh,  who  had  directed  the  land  reforms,  and  called  off 
any  further  reforms.  On  August  18,  1956,  Ho  announced  the  successful 
completion  of  Land  Reform  and  admitted  to  errors  on  behalf  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party.  In  his  announcement,  Ho  appealed  for  unity  in  the  North: 

Unity  is  our  invincible  force.  In  order  to  consolidate 
the  North  into  a  solid  base  for  the  struggle  to  reunify 
our  country  our  entire  people  should  be  closely  and 
widely  united  on  the  basis  of  the  worker-peasant  alli¬ 
ance  in  the  Vietnam  Fatherland  Front.  15/ 

In  1957,  Ho  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  the  North: 

In  completely  liberated  North  Vietnam,  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people;  this  is  a  firm  basis  for  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam,  a  task  which 
receives  ever-growing  and  generous  help  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  brother  countries.  Thanks  to  this 
assistance,  the  consolidation  of  the  North  has  scored 
good  results.  lj>/ 

However,  not  all  in  the  Lao  Dong  Party  agreed  with  Ho  s  position 
on  the  importance  of  a  “peaceful"  reunification.  For  example,  Le  Duan,  who 
later  became  Secretary  General  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  advocated  in  1956  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime;  he  is  reported  to  have  been  eager  to 
invade  South  Vietnam  and  to  feel  that  the  time  for  armed  struggle  had 
arrived.  17/  As  a  leader  of  the  communist  elements  in  the  South,  Le  Duan 
also  advocated  an  immediate  increase  in  North  Vietnamese  military  supplies 
to  the  southern  resistance  forces. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  himself  recognized  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  leadership  would  have  to  resort  to  force  to 
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achieve  its  purposes.  On  April  ?4,  1956,  Ho  Chi  Minh  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  warned: 


While  recognizing  that  in  certain  countries  the  road  to 
socialism  may  be  a  peaceful  one,  we  should  be  aware  of 
this  fact:  In  countries  where  the  machinery  of  state, 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  police  of  the  bourgeois  class 
ere  still  strong,  the  proletarian  class  still  has  to 
prepare  for  armed  struggle. 18/ 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  response  to  the  Soviet  position  on 
"peaceful  competition."  Ho  related  his  rebuttal  to  the  "principal  enemies" 
of  Vietnam  who  were  frustrating  his  goal  of  unification. 


While  recognizing  the  possibility  of  reunifying  Vietnam 
by  peaceful  means,  we  should  always  remember  that  our 
people's  principal  enemies  are  the  American  impe¬ 
rialists  and  their  agents  who  still  occupy  half  our 
country  and  are  preoaring  for  war;  therefore,  we  should 
firmly  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  peace  and  enhance  our 
vigilance. 29/ 

The  consolidation  of  the  economic  position  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  challenge  posed  by  Diem's  aggressive  attack  on  the  communist  position 
in  the  South  dictated  a  change  in  strategy  if  the  Lao  Dong  was  going  to  be 
able  to  achieve  its  objective.  By  1958  Party  sentiment  favored  armed 
struggle: 


The  majority  of  the  party  members  and  cadres  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  launch  immediately  an  armed  strug¬ 
gle  in  order  to  preserve  the  movement  and  protect  the 
forces.  In  several  areas  the  party  members  on  their 
own  initiative  had  organized  armed  struggle  against  the 
enemy.  (Yet  at  the  same  time,  there  were  others  who 
were  hesitant  to  push  the  armed  struggle). . .These 
people  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the 
masses,  of  the  Party  and  of  the  movement  and  therefore 
did  not  dare  mobilize  the  masses  in  order  to  seek  every 
means  to  oppose  the  enemy. 20/ 

2 ,  Communist  Strategies  1959-1963 

Interrogation  of  a  communist  infiltrator  indicated  that  in  late 
1958  Le  Ouan  returned  to  North  Vietnam  and  reported  his  observations  on  the 
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situation  in  the  South.  The  Cent-  ~<ecutive  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  in  Hanoi  convened  a  meeting  ail  i  .sued  Resolution  15  in  January  1959. 
That  resolution  included  a  determination  to  alter  the  line  of  struggle  in 
the  South  to  center  on  the  establishment  of  a  National  Liberation  Front 
under  the  communist  leadership.  (The  organizations  of  this  Front,  its 
goals,  and  manner  of  operating  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  3  of 
this  volume).  Most  importantly  Resolution  "15"  dictated  that  armed  force 
would  be  used  to  support  the  political  struggle  movement. 21/ 

One  important  captured  document  described  the  change  in  strategy 
that  followed  this  decision. 


In  opposing  such  an  enemy,  simple  political  strug¬ 
gle  was  not  possible.  It  was  necessary  to  use  addi¬ 
tional  armed  struggle,  but  not  merely  low  level  armed 
struggle  such  as  only  armed  propaganda  which  was  used 
to  support  the  political  struggle.  The  enemy  would  not 
allow  us  any  peace  and  in  the  face  cf  the  enemy  opera¬ 
tions  and  destructive  pursuit,  the-  armed  propaganda 
teams,  even  if  they  wished  to  avoid  losses,  would  never 
be  able  to  engage  the  enemy  in  warfare  and  would  never 
be  able  to  become  an  actual  revolutionary  army.  This 
is  an  essential  fact  of  the  movement  and  the  actual 
movement  in  South  Vietnam  illustrates  this  fact. 

Therefore  at  the  end  of  1959  when  we  launched  an  addi¬ 
tional  armed  struggle  in  coordination  with  the  polit¬ 
ical  struggle  against  the  enemy  it  immediately  took  the 
form  i_n  South  Vietn^ui  of  revolutionary  warfare ,  a  long 
range  revolutionary  warfare.  The'efVre  according  to 
some  opinions  at  the  beginning  o1  '95S  we  or.{/  used 
heavy  armed  propaganda  and  later  developed  "regional 
guerrillas.  "22/ 

For  several  years,  from  1959  to  the  end  of  1963,  the  communist 
leadership  applied  a  combination  of  military  and  political  pressures  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  in  an  effort  to  bring  down  Diem. 

An  important  goal  of  this  period  for  the  DRV  was  the  expansion  of 
its  sphere  of  influence  in  Laos,  including  control  over  the  territory 
adjacent  to  South  Vietnam  which  contained  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  Although 
it  was  not  until  December  1960  that  the  DRV  announced  to  foreign  diplomats 
in  Hanoi  its  decision  to  intervene  in  Laos,  two  battalions  of  regular  North 
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Vietnamese  troops  had  occupied  Tchepone  in  1958.23/  The  United  Nations 
dispatched  observers  to  Laos  to  monitor  Vietnamese  actions.  The  US 
responded  by  sending  Special  Forces  "White  Star"  mobile  training  teams  to 
train  Laotian  soldiers  to  counter  the  North  Vietnamese  effort.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  by  North  Vietnamese  engineers  of  the  559th 
North  Vietnamese  Division,  had  begun  in  May  1959.24/  The  nature  of  the 
"trail",  initially  a  combination  of  minor  roads  and  footpaths,  is  described 
in  detail  in  Chapter  5  of  this  volume. 

The  unstable  situations  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  were  among  the 
major  international  problems  that  were  to  be  discussed  at  the  Summit  Con¬ 
ference  in  May  1960,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
collapse  of  the  conference  and  the  subsequent  chilling  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  attributed  to  the  U-2  incident 
and  President  Eisenhower's  subsequent  acceptance  of  full  responsibility  for 
having  approved  the  reconnaissance  overflights  of  the  USSR. 25/ 

3.  Formation  of  the  National  Liberation  Front/People’s  Revolutionary 
Party  (NLF/PRPTi 

In  early  September,  1960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  passed  a  resolution 
which  stressed  the  need  for  intensified  struggle  in  the  South.  While 
endorsing  "peaceful"  reunification,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  need  for 
"promoting  to  the  highest  degree  the  revolutionary  fighting  spirit." 

t  ■ » 

The  common  task  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution  at  present 
is: 

...to  accelerate  the  socialist  revolution  in  North 
Vietnam  while  at  the  same  time  stepping  up  the  National 
People's  Democratic  Revolution  in  South  Vietnam;... 

During  this  process  we  must  pay  special  attention  to 
the  work  of  organizing  and  educating  the  people... 
promoting  to  the  highest  degree  the  revolutionary 
fighting  spirit  of  the  various  strata  of  our  patriotic 
countrymen. . .26/ 

The  Lao  Dong  resolution  also  called  on  the  communist  elements  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  later  formed  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  of  the 
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National  Liberation  Front,  to  "bring  into  being  a  broad  national  united 
front  directed  against  the  U.S.-Diem  clique. "27/ 

As  will  be  described  in  Chapter  3,  the  NLF  was  from  its  inception 
controlled  by  the  communist  leadership  in  Hanoi.  However,  the  Front 
existed  to  promote  and  support  widespread  opposition  to  the  Saigon  govern¬ 
ment  in  South  Vietnam  and  also  to  project  an  image  of  Southern  Front 
autonomy  to  the  world  at  large.  This  posture  was  dictated  by  the  assertion 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  an  indigenous  expression  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  overthrow  the  Saigon  government.  Thus,  throughout  he 
war,  the  NLF  propaganda  statements  were  couched  in  language  that  ~  'o.iuctv  i 
an  image  of  Southern  autonomy. 

In  December  of  1960,  the  NLF  issued  a  Ten-Point  Manifesto  st?  ing 
its  goals  and  programs. 28/  An  examination  of  the  Manifesto  reveais  that  in 
place  of  the  1954-1960  goal  of  self-government  in  South  Vietnam,  the  NLF 
presented  itself  in  its  propaganda  as  being  willing  to  consider  unification 
with  the  North  given  the  requisite  conditions,  which  would  have  the  NLF 
sharing  political  authority  with  Hanoi. 

Unification  remained  synonymous  with  the  goal  of  internal  politi¬ 
cal  control  throughout  the  1960-1963  period.  The  "step-by-step"  approach 
outlined  in  the  1961  NLF  program  was  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
"national  democratic  coalition  administration"  in  South  Vietnam. 29/  In  a 
Four-Point  Manifesto  issued  on  July  20,  1962,  unification  was  not  men¬ 
tioned;  instead,  establishment  of  South  Vietnamese  authority  "to  solve 
their  own  internal  affairs"  was  stressed. 30/ 

The  1962  Manifesto  is  significant  in  light  of  the  establishment 
of  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)  in  January  of  that  year.  The  PRP 
was  explicitly  the  "Marxist- Leninist  Party  of  South  Vietnam"  and  was  under 
the  direct  control  of  Hanoi.  Its  purpose  was  to  enable  the  Lao  Dong  to 
maintain  tight  control  over  the  NLF.  According  to  a  PRP  training  manual 
dated  October  1965,  the  Party  objective  was  to  "...overthrow  imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  feudalism,  to  build  a  life  of  peace,  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  without  oppression  and  extortion. . .Once  independence  is  obtained,  the 
next  step  is  unification,  constructed  and  consolidated  in  every  way  to  make 
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the  country  powerful  and  rich,  a  stronghold  of  peace. "31/  This  objective 
conformed  with  Hanoi's  policy  in  the  South  and  omitted  the  earlier  NLF  goal 
of  a  "coalition  government".  ** 

In  the  period  between  +he  autumn  of  1960  and  November  1963,  DRV 
strategy  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  situation  in  Lacs. 

The  tactical  goal  of  a  strengthened,  well -organized  and  disci¬ 
plined  Southern  resistance  movement  was  pursued  by  "our  people  there"  who 
established  the  PRP  in  January  1962.  US  willingness  to  accept  a  "neutral¬ 
ized"  Laos,  raised  hopes  briefly  in  Hanoi  for  a  "neutralized"  South  Vietnam 
on  the  order  of  the  Laotian  model.  The  July  1962  Geneva  Agreement  for 
Laos,  (1)  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  US  military  personnel;  (2)  left  the 
Pathet  Lao  (Laotian  communists),  who  had  been  trained,  organized  and  guided 
by  Hanoi,  as  members  of  a  coclition  government;  (3)  left  the  Pathet  Lao 
in  control  of  the  strategically  significant  eastern  portion  of  Laos  where 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  was  located; 
and  (4)  removed  SEATO  as  a  vehicle  for  intervention  in  future  Laotian 
developments. 32/ 

When  it  became  evident  by  mid- 1963  that  the  United  States  would 
not  agree  to  a  neutralized  South  Vietnam,  Hanoi  once  again  intensified 
its  attacks  by  the  NLF  in  the  South.  Hoc  T§£,  North  Vietnam's  Party 
Journal,  increased  the  severity  of  ins  criticism  of  "revisionism"  (a  refer¬ 
ence  to  "peaceful"  reunification)  and  stressed  the  superiority  of  armed 
struggle. 33/ 

As  1963  drew  to  a  close,  two  major  events  occurred  th/i i:  were  to 
have  impact  on  all  of  the  protagonists.  Ho  was  presented  with  renewed  hope 
when  the  Diem  regime  was  toppled,  followed  shortly  by  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  months  before  the  fa. .  of  Diem,  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
munists  in  Vietnam  was  growing  stronger  and  Diem's  political  base  was  being 
weakened,  mainly  by  the  Buddhist  opposition  and  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu's  brutal  and 
counterproductive  response  to  that  opposition.  During  this  time  the  scale 
of  US  aid  and  participation  in  the  war  was  increasing.  The  build-up  in 
American  support  forces  began  in  December  1961  with  the  arrival  of  the 
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first  helicopter  units.  There  were  soon  five  Army  helicopter  companies  and 
one  Squadron  of  Marine  helicopters  in  South  Vietnam  which  created  a  need 
for  armed  helicopters  and  increased  air  support. 34/ 

By  1963  there  were  some  16,000  American  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  United  States  Government  had  made  a  major  military  commitment  to 
maintaining  the  independence  of  South  Vietnam.  The  political  crisis  in 
South  Vietnam  in  1963  led  several  key  figures  in  the  US  to  question  whether 
the  war  could  be  won  under  Diem's  totalitarian  leadership.  The  Kennedy 
Administration  tried  to  increase  verbal  pressure  on  Diem,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  effective  US  leverage  he  continued  the  policies  that  the 
Americans  considered  repressive.  As  a  result,  the  US  Government  actively 
supported  the  generals'  coup  d'etat  in  which  Diem  and  Nhu  were  killed. 35/ 

4.  DRV  Strategies,  1964-1968 

The  assassination  of  Diem  on  November  2,  1963  created  political 
disorder  that  the  communists  sought  to  exploit  For  ten  days,  the  Ninth 
Central  Committee  Plenum  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  ir.et  in  Hanoi  to  consider  the 
opportunity  that  had  been  created  by  the  removal  of  Diem.  Three  strategies 
were  adopted: 36/ 

(1)  To  confine  the  war  within  the  boundaries  of  the  South, 

(2)  To  intensify  aid  from  the  North, 

(3)  To  adopt  an  offensive  strategy  on  both  the  political  and  military 
fronts. 

To  increase  the  military  activity  Giap  took  three  steps  which 
were  to  influence  the  progress  of  the  war:  (1)  efforts  were  made  to  stand- 
ardize  the  weapons  used  in  the  South  by  the  communist  forces,  (2)  native 
Northerners  were  sent  to  fight  in  the  South  whereas  previously  the  commu¬ 
nist  forces  had  been  drawn  from  the  regroupees  who  had  gone  north  after  the 
Geneva  Accords  were  signed,  and  (3)  terrorist  activities  were  directed 
against  US  advisors  and  Installations. 37/ 

The  changes  in  strategy  that  the  communists  adopted  provoked  not 
only  the  increase  of  the  US  military  presence  in  the  South  but  also  the 
bombing  of  the  North,  The  conflict  was  greatly  expanded  in  1964  and  1965, 
and  the  Vietnamese  Communists  considered  carefully  the  changes  that  had 
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taken  place  in  order  to  determine  which  strategies  were  most  appropriate 
for  the  circumstances.  The  communists  sought  to  understand  American  terms 
used  to  define  the  phases  of  the  war.  The  transcript  of  a  1966  talk  by 
General  Nguyen  Van  Vinh,  Chief  of  Staff  c,f  the  North  Vietnamese  High  Com¬ 
mand  and  Chairman  of  the  Lao  Dong's  Reunification  Department  indicated  the 
communist  perception  of  the  change. 


The  special  war  is  just  a  type  of  limited  war,  but 
its  scope  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  limited  war.  And 
since  the  special  war  takes  place  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
bears  the  character  of  a  conflict  between  the  two 
camps,  gradually  becomes  a  limited  war,  and  will  dev¬ 
elop  to  a  higher  intensity  and  larger  scope.  It  is  now 
obvious  that  the  war  has  become  a  limited  war,  since 
the  enemy  has  increased  the  number  of  his  troops  to 
more  than  200,000.38/ 

Thus,  the  communists  referred  to  the  1961-1964  effort  of  the  US 
as  a  "special  war",  and  the  1964-1968  effort  as  a  "limited  war"  to  denote 
expansion  of  military  activity. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1966,  Le  Duan  indicated  th/'  communist  per¬ 
ception  of  the  differences  between  the  US  effort  and  the  French  military 
activity.  He  wrote: 


The  special  war  or  regional  war  is  merely  the  U.S. 
imperialists'  war  of  aggression  along  the  pattern  of 
neo-colonialism,  but  a  noteworthy  thing  is  the  special 
war  is  a  war  of  aggression  i_n  which  the  puppet  adminis¬ 
tration  and  army ,  equipped  and  commanded  bjr  them,  are 
used  as  a  major  tool  to  repress  the  natio~nal  1  i beratTon 
movement?,  .although  the  U.S.  imperial ists  have  sent 
U.S.  expeditionary  troops  to  participate  directly  in 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  they  continue  to  pursue  the 
goals  of  neo-colonialism,  and  the  "special"  character 
of  the  war  still  exists  and  Is  still  an  Important 
factor.  In  the  war  along  the  pattern  of  old  colonial¬ 
ism.  the  liiiTor  object  Tor  comSat  operations  Is 
expeditionary  aggressive  troopsT"T)ut~  i_n  the  speciiT 
war,  the  major  object  for  combat  operatlonT"!  s  puppet 
troops.  At  present,  although  the  U.S.  Imperialists 
have  sent  200,000,  300,000,  or  400,000  U.S.  troops, 
their  war  of  aggression  in  the  south  is  still  a  neo- 
colonialist  war  because  their  political  and  military 
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objectives  are  not  merely  to  invade  South  Vietnam,  but 
to  maintain  a  powerful  puppet  administration  and  army 
under  the  cloak  of  false  independence  serving  as  a 
shield  for  them. 39/ 

Thus,  Le  Duan  argued  that  the  "special  war"  the  United  States  was 
waging  was  different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  French  because  of  the  place 
accorded  the  South  Vietnamese.  For  Le  Duan  that  difference  exposed  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  US  plans.  He  argued  that  a  defeat  of  the  ARVN  would  result 
in  the  fall  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  eliminate  the  basis 
for  US  participation  in  the  war.  If  the  US  sought  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  ARVN  it  would  have  been  reduced  to  fighting  the  same  kind  of 
old  colonial  war  as  the  French.  Because  of  this  perceived  vulnerability 
Le  Duan  concluded: 


That  is  why  the  object  for  combat  operations  of 
the  southern  armed  forces  and  people  is  not  mainly  U. S. 
troops  but  both  U.S.  troops  and  puppet  troops:  We 
should  not  give  light  consideration  to  anyone  of  these 
forces. 40/ 

General  Vinh  concurred  with  this  argument.  He  observed: 


To  defeat  the  enemy  in  the  South  is  to  basically 
defeat  the  puppet  army  and  to  defeat  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops,  and,  thereby,  smash  the  Americans'  aggres¬ 
sive  will.  If  we  fail  to  see  the  role  of  the  puppet 
army  and  administration,  we  will  fail  to  use  our  own 
forces  to  a  certain  extent  to  basically  smash  the 
puppet  forces,  and,  thereby  deprive  the  .Americans  of 
their  military  and  political  base.  Likewise,  without 
defeating  an  important  part  of  the  American  forces  we 
cannot  crush  their  aggressive  will.  In  reality,  today 
the  relations  between  fighting  the  Americans  and  fight¬ 
ing  the  puppets  have  become  increasingly  clearer.  In 
the  old  colonialist  period,  only  by  defeating  the 
aggressive  army  would  the  imperialists  consent  to  being 
defeated.  With  neo-colonialism,  after  defeating  a 
greater  bulk  of  the  puppet  army  and  an  important  part 
of  American  troops,  we  can  push  the  Americans  out  of 
South  Vietnam  by  coordinating  the  political  struggle 
with  diplomacy, 41/ 
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General  Vinh  concluded  that  the  ARVN  forces  viere  the  main  target 
of  the  communist  attack  and  that  at  the  same  time,  "a  part"  of  the  American 
forces  should  also  be  defeated. 42/  He  asserted  that  when  these  conditions 
were  realized,  the  stage  would  be  set  for  the  withdrawal  of  US  forces  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

5.  The  General  Offensive  and  General  Uprising  Strategy,  1968 

By  mid- 1967  allied  firepower  was  wreaking  havoc  with  PAVN  and 
PIAF  forces  and  their  supplies.  The  National  Liberation  Front  was  suffer¬ 
ing  financial  distress,  its  men  were  deserting  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
the  village  infrastructures  were  in  disarray.  The  US  bombing  campaign  con¬ 
tinued  to  disrupt  transportation  and  communication  centers  in  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  It  was  in  this  milieu  that  the  DRV  had  to  assume  an  increasingly 
greater  burden  of  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  General  Giap's  response 
was  the  "1967-1968  Winter-Spring  Campaign. "43/ 

The  DRV  and  NLF  counted  on  a  "General  Uprising"  in  conjunction 
with  a  "General  Offensive"  to  be  the  deciding  blow  in  the  1967-1969  Winter- 
Spring  campaign.  Presumably,  after  having  their  revolutionary  conscious¬ 
ness  raised  by  selective  terror  or  other  motivating  factors,  the  villagers 
of  South  Vietnam  would  rise  en  masse  when  PAVN  and  PLAF  armed  forces 
attacked  throughout  the  countryside.  This  strategy  was  described  in  numer¬ 
ous  captured  documents  including  one  dated  1963: 

The  common  strategic  task  of  our  armed  force  in 
this  all-people,  all-sided  war  is  to  destroy  the  enemy 
mi  1  i tary  force ,  and  i_n  coordinate  on  with  the  political 
force ,  disintegrate  the  lackey  Army, ~whTch~Ts  the  main 
i nstruwent  of  the  enemy' s~~~regl me,  and  create  favorable 
conditions  for  our  forces  to  launch  the  General 
Offensive  -  and  Uprising  to  over  throw  the  reacti onary 
government  in  South  Vietnam. 44/ 

jespite  having  suffered  very  heavy  casualties  in  1967,  the  com- 
lunists  claimed  many  significant  victories  over  4:heir  enemies.  A  captured 
communist  document  detailed  the  kind  of  successes  the  communists  were 
reporting. 
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The  following  remarks  are  noted:  We  win  great  and 
continuous  victories.  We  are  in  an  offensive  position 
and  are  launching  continuous  attacks  against  the  enemy. 

The  situation  in  Gia  Lai  promises  many  favorable  devel¬ 
opments  this  year.  In  Phu  Yen,  the  recent  difficulties 
are  gone  and  80%  of  the  local  population  has  been 
liberated.  Our  main  forces  now  operate  in  the  low¬ 
lands.  The  enemy  is  on  the  defensive.  He  has  aban¬ 
doned  70  strong  points  in  Quang  Nam  and  ten  in  Binh 
Dinh.  Only  about  two  Special  Forces  C's  (companies) 
are  left  to  protect  the  defensi  e  positions.  The  polit¬ 
ical  movement  becomes  stronger  in  all  areas  and  is 
ready  (possibly  for  uprising).  MAny  successes  have 
been  obtained  by  the  coordination  of  political  and 
military  activities  conducted  in  towns  and  cities,  such 
as  in  Loc  Ninh  and  Ben  Tre  or  in  Saigon  where  we  are 
the  masters  in  many  streets. 45/ 

The  purpose  of  the  general  uprising  was  to  create  mass  confusion 
in  the  urban  centers  which  were  to  be  removed  from  the  political  control  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  while  mobile  communist  forces  attacked  ARVN 
units.  The  combination  of  popular  revolt  and  military  defeat  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  destroy  the  will  and  ability  of  the  Saigon  government  to  respond. 
Thereafter  without  GVN  support  the  United  States  forces  wculd  be  isolated 
and  forced  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  Captured  documents  indicated  that  the 
communists  had  long  been  planning  this  outcome  of  the  war  effort: 


When  the  South  Vietnam  cities,  particularly  Saigon- 
Cholon,  are  able  to  rise  up  in  coordination  with  the 
rural  areas  the  South  Vietnam  revolution  will  have  the 
capability  of  overthrowing  the  enemy  through  the  means 
of  a  general  uprising.  At  this  time  we  are  unable  to 
affirm  how  the  general  uprising  will  evolve.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  will  be  an  uprising  of  the  rural  masses 
moving  into  the  cities,  composed  of  armed  forces  which 
have  been  organized  and  have  been  in  combat  for  many 
years  and  of  political  forces  of  the  rural  and  city 
masses  which  will  at  that  time  rise  up  in  armed  revolt 
with  every  type  of  weapon  at  their  disposal. 46/ 

The  success  of  the  plan  depended  on  the  acumen  with  which  the 
communists  predicted  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  If  they  did  not 
rise,  the  mobile  communist  units  which  had  come  out  of  hiding  would  be 
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exposed  to  ARVN  and  US  counterattacks,  Captured  documents  indicate  the 
confidence  the  leadership  tried  to  develop  in  their  forces  that  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  this  enterprise  on  the  basis  of  Party  analysis  of  the  political 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  One  document  read: , 

Our  victory  is  close  at  hand.  The  conditions  are 
right.  Our  Party  has  carefully  judged  the  situation. 

We  must  act  and  act  fast.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the  entire  people,  of  cadre, 
of  each  comrade,  and  of  our  families... 

This  opportunity  is  like  an  attack  on  an  enemy 
post  in  which  we  have  reached  the  last  fence  and  the 
enemy  puts  up  a  fierce  resistance.  We  only  need  to 
make  a  swift  assault  to  secure  the  target  and  gain 
total  victory. 47/ 

A  week  before  the  1968  Tet  offensive  began,  RVNAF  forces  captured 
a  high-ranking  prisoner,  the  political  commissar  of  tne  communists  Military 
Region  6.  That  region,  essentially  comprising  Binh  Thuan  Province,  lies 
east  of  Saigon.  The  prisoner  revealed  that  North  Vietnam  was  switching  its 
strategy  from  protracted  warfare  to  general  offensive  -  general  uprising. 
Hanoi  anticipated  military  success.  The  communists  hoped  to  exploit  "two 
strategic  opportunities  and  one  tactical  advantage. "48/  The  strategic 
opportunities  were: 

•  The  forthcoming  US  presidential  elections  in  1968  made  the 
Johnson  adminstration  particularly  sensitive  to  its  domestic 
opposition 

•  A  communist  victory  in  Vietnam  would  make  international  and 
internal  US  opposition  grow  stronger  and  more  widespread  and 
ultimately  might  force  the  US  to  terminate  its  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  tactical  advantage  was  the  opportunity  to  achieve  surprise  by 
opening  the  offensive  during  the  Tet  holidays. 

In  spite  of  initial  suer  esses,  the  general  offensive  and  general 
uprising  strategy  that  was  embodv  J  in  the  1968  Tet  offensive  resulted  in  a 
severe  military  defeat  for  the  communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  In  most 
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cities  the  communists  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  hinterlands  with  terri¬ 
ble  losses.  Details  of  the  Tet  offensive  will  be  provided  in  Volume  VI  of 
this  study.  Ironically,  with  PAVN  forces  bloodied  and  PLAF  forces  and 
their  political  infrastructure  decimated,  the  communists  achieved  a  psycho¬ 
logical  coup,  they  "...still  won  the  political  victory  in  the  United 
States. "49/  But  to  credit  the  DRV  and  NLF  with  having  planned  for  such  an 
outcome  would  be  wrong.  Their  psychological  victory  was  an  unexpected 
fallout  of  an  otherwise  disastrous  campaign. 

6.  DRV  Strategies  1969-1972 

The  communist  leadership  in  Vietnam  sought  to  overcome  the  nega¬ 
tive  effects  of  the  tactical  defeat  of  their  1963  Tet  offensive  by  these 
strategies: 50/ 

•  Denial  that  the  strategy  had  been  a  failure.  Through  propaganda 
and  altering  organizational  frameworks,  the  communists  sought  to 
project  the  notion  that  the  offensive  had  achieved  its  purposes. 

•  Exploit  the  political  vulnerability  of  the  United  States,  which 
unexpectedly  had  been  demonstrated  by  President  Johnson's  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  antiwar  sentiment  that  followed  the  Tet  offensive. 

•  Use  the  promise  of  peace  negotiations  to  weaken  remaining  US 

resolve  to  isolate  South  Vietnam  internationally,  and  to  develop 
the  international  anti -Vietnam  War  movement. 

•  Use  the  bombing  halt  to  prepare  for  a  new  assault  on  South 

Vietnam  when  the  United  States'  forces  had  been  largely  withdrawn. 

•  Use  the  bombing  halt  to  rebuild  the  damaged  economy  of  North 

Vietnam  with  Soviet  and  Chinese  assistance. 

The  communists  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  their  offen¬ 
sive  had  created  "  new  political  realities"  that  had  to  be  recognized  with 
the  creation  of  a  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  (PRG)  to  govern  the 
"liberated"  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 51/ 

On  May  23,  1969,  the  National  Reunification  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  National  Assembly  issued  a  report  which 
stated  that  NLF  goals  with  respect  to  unification  were  in  harmony  with 
Hanoi's.  On  June  6th- 10th,  members  of  the  NLF,  the  PRP,  the  Alliance  of 
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National  Democratic  and  Peace  Forces  of  South  Vietnam,  and  other  revolu¬ 
tionary  organizations,  met  to  form  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  With  Hanoi's  support,  the  PRG  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  "...create  conditions  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional  coali¬ 
tion  government  in  order  to  organize  free  general  elections,  elect  the 
National  Assembly,  promulgate  the  constitution,  and  designate  the  South 
Viet-Nam  official  government.  ''52/  During  the  period,  the  PRG  was  the  tool 
of  the  Hanoi  government  to  achieve  their  goal  of  political  control  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  events  of  1968  led  the  US  and  the  DRV  to  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris.  Unofficial  discussions  began  soon  after  Tet,  but  the  communists 
continued  fighting  in  an  effort  to  impede  the  military  and  civilian  recov¬ 
ery  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  keep  pressure  on  the  Americans  until  the 
results  of  the  elections  in  November  of  1968  were  knowr..  The  Nixon 
Administration  announced  its  Vietnamization  Program  as  an  aspect  of  the 
so-called  "Nixon  Doctrine."  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  public  report  on 
his  visit  to  Saigon  in  1969  led  Hanoi  to  conclude  that  American  troop 
withdrawals  would  begin  in  earnest.  In  the  face  of  a  diminishing  US 
military  presence,  but  with  greatly  accelerated  delivery  of  military  arms 
and  equipment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  the  DRV  recognized  the 
need  to  adjust  its  military  and  its  political  posture. 

Saigon  refused  to  accede  to  the  formation  of  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment,  an  interim  step  favored  by  both  the  DRV  and  its  Southern  voice,  the 
PRP.  C>v]une  10,  1969  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  (PRG)  of 
South  Vietnam  had  been  formed  by  the  communists  to  place  additional 
pressure  on  the  US  and  to  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  the  Thieu  government 
The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  South  Vietnam  was  regarded  as  a 
temporary  measure.  However,  it  replaced  the  earlier  short-term  goal  of 
participation  in  a  coalition  government. 

During  the  period  1969-1971,  the  communist  forces  suffered  a 
setback  from  the  US/RVNAF  attacks  into  Cambodia  in  1970,  but  PAVN  forces 
severely  mauled  the  RVNAF  attack  towards  Tchepone,  Laos  in  LAMSON  719  in 
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1971.  Otherwise,  many  PAVN  forces  withdrew  to  North  Vietnam,  where  they 
refitted  and  retrained  in  preparation  for  the  1972  Easter  offensive. 

The  GVN's  Vietnamization  and  Pacification  programs  were  improv¬ 
ing,  and  the  communists  in  the  South  were  hard  pressed.  US  combat  forces 
had  been  reduced  to  two  brigades  by  1972;  their  role  was  to  protect  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Vietnam. 53/ 

7.  The  1972  Main  Force  Attack  Strategy 

In  July  1969,  the  Central  Office  South  Vietnam  issued  resolution 
Number  9,  which  was  designed  to  provide  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  com¬ 
munist  forces  during  the  US  withdrawal  period  and  in  the  face  of  the 
Vietnamization  effort.  The  resolution  stated  that  there  were  five  objec¬ 
tives:  attacking  American  troops  to  crush  US  will  to  continue  fighting; 
attacking  the  ARVN  to  force  its  collapse;  building  up  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  especially  in  the  cities  where  they  had  been  demonstrably 
weak;  attacking  the  civil  administrative  system  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government;  forcing  the  US  to  accept  a  political  solution  that  involved 
recognition  of  an  "independent,  democratic,  peaceful  and  neutral  South 
Vietnam  with  a  national,  democratic  coalition  government  working  toward 
unifying  Vietnam. "54/ 

The  massive  losses  suffered  by  the  communists  in  the  South  and 
the  successes  that  were  scored  by  the  Vietnamization  effort  had  seriously 
weakened  the  communist  forces  in  the  South.  In  addition,  it  was  evident 
that  the  strategy  employed  in  Tet  '68  was  not  workable.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in  the  COSVN  Resolution  No.  9,  the  communist 
leadership  had  only  one  credits  instrument,  the  regular  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  To  defeat  the  ARVN,  the  DRV  leaders  decided  that  the  PAVN  would 
have  to  be  armed  with  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  available.  In  1971 
communist-bloc  ships  brought  huge  quantities  of  cargo  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
equipment  included  130-mm  long-range  artillery  and  T-54  medium  tanks. 55/ 
As  a  result  of  the  Soviet's  armament  efforts,  in  overall  amounts  of  heavy 
equipment  at  hand,  Northern  troops  would  have  strong  superiority. 

The  timing  of  the  communist  attack  was  dictated  by  the  US  troop 
withdrawal  schedule.  In  the  early  months  of  1972  it  was  evident  that  the 
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US  would  not  have  significant  ground  fighting  capability  in  Vietnam  and  at 
the  same  time  a  defeat  of  ARVN  could  expose  remaining  US  troops  to  serious 
humiliating  defeats. 

Again,  as  in  1968,  in  spite  of  early  successes,  the  communist 
attacks  failed  dramatically.  A  combination  of  US  air  strikes  throughout 
Vietnam,  the  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor,  and,  most  importantly,  the  strong 
military  showing  of  the  ARVN,  stopped  the  communist  attack  and  rolled  it 
back.  The  communist  leadership  in  Hanoi  would  have  to  find  new  strategies 
to  reach  their  objectives. 

8.  Communist  Strategies  1973-1975 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  centered  on  diplomatic  efforts  in  1972 
and  1973.  In  January  1973  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed  which  ter¬ 
minated  US  participation  in  South  Vietnamese  military  affairs.  The 
communists  used  the  peace  accord's  provisos  to  rebuild  their  strength  and 
prepare  for  the  final  assault  which  would  bring  down  the  Saigon  government. 
The  attack  by  North  Vietnamese  main  forces  against  ARVN  began  in  January 
1975  and  culminated  with  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  April  of  that  year.  In  the 
attack  the  so-called  "Southern  insurgency"  played  no  recognizable  part, 
their  "liberation  forces"  long  since  having  been  manned  mainly  by  PAVN 
infiltrators.  The  ARVN  was  defeated  by  a  better  armed  and  perhaps  better 
motivated  force  using  classic  large  unit  maneuver  tactics.  Ironically,  the 
US  had  initially  trained  and  equipped  the  RVNAF  for  defense  against  a 
conventional  attack  across  the  DMZ  at  a  time  when  the  principal  threat  in 
the  South  was  from  guerrilla  forces.  In  that  early  period  the  GVN's 
counterinsurgency  assets  were  not  properly  structured,  and  the  GVN  was 
unable  to  liquidate  or  control  the  Insurgency.  When  the  final  assault  was 
launched  by  the  DRV,  PAVN  forces  were  better  equipped,  better  supplied,  and 
better  supported.  At  this  point  the  RVNAF  faced  the  conventional  threat 
for  which  they  had  initially  been  trained,  but  they  were  no  longer  up  to 
the  task. 
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C.  SUMMARY 


Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  lieutenants  had  a  clear  vision  of  their  ultimate 
goal.  Whether  representing  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  in  the  1930' s, 
the  Viet  Minh  in  the  1940' s,  or  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  after 
1945,  these  dedicated  communists  sought  to  "liberate"  all  of  Vietnam  under 
their  leadership.  They  sought,  also,  to  assure  that  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive  communist  governments  were  established  in  neighboring  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia.  Their  intent  to  rule  Vietnam  with  at  least  suzerainty  over  the  rest 
of  Indochina  appears  never  to  have  wavered. 56/  They  made  mista  as  along 
the  way.  Those  mistakes  cost  them  significantly  in  terms  of  time,  lives, 
and  treasure. 

The  Viet  Minh  victory  at  Qien  Bien  Phu  in  May,  1954  brought  an  end  to 
the  First  Indochina  War.  The  French  proposal  for  a  demarcation  line  at  the 
17th  parallel  was  finally  accepted,  but  only  after  Chou  En-lai  and  Molotov 
prevailed  on  DRV  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong  to  accept  the  "temporary" 
partition  with  the  assurance  that  general  elections  would  take  place  in  two 
years. 57/ 

While  waiting  for  nationwide  elections  to  unify  Vietnam,  the  DRV 
leaders  embarked  on  what  was  ostensibly  a  land  reform  program.  In 
actuality  that  program  was  designed  to  gain  firm  control  over  the  popula¬ 
tion.1  The  US  and  GVN  failed  to  capitalize  on  the  resulting  serious  unrest 
in  the  North  and  the  DRV  safely  passed  through  its  most  vulnerable  period. 

The  communist?  underestimated  the  leadership  abilities  of  President 
Diem,  whose  aggressive  police  efforts  made  serious  inroads  on  the  clandes¬ 
tine  apparatus  established  by  the  Viet  Minh  stay  behinds.  Further,  Diem's 
refusal  to  permit  general  elections  dashed  any  hopes  for  a  peaceful  take¬ 
over  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  DRV  began  sending  cadres  and  supplies  South  in  1959,  probably  to 
offset  US  aid  to  the  GVN.  Both  sides  escalated  their  activities.  Direct 
military  support  was  furnished  to  Diem  by  the  US  in  the  form  of  helicopter 
units  and  a  greatly  increased  advisory  effort.  The  DRV  began  deploying 
regular  PAVN  combat  forces  to  RVN  in  1964  while  Southern  guerrilla  units 
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launched  attacks  against  US  personnel  and  installations.  The  communists 
seriously  miscalculated  the  US  reaction  to  these  developments,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  alarming  weakness  of  the  coup-ridden  GVN  at  that  time. 

In  1968,  confusing  anti-American  and  anti -GVN  sentiments  with  procom- 
rrunism,  the  DRV  gambled  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  would  respond  to 
the  call  for  a  general  uprising  and  assist  the  general  offensive.  The 
result  was  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  VC  cadre  strength  that  had  been 
established  over  the  space  of  a  decade.  In  1972  the  Hanoi  leadership  again 
misjudged  US  capabilities  and  will  when  they  launched  their  Easter 
offensive.  The  result  was  a  costly  and  humiliating  military  defeat  for  the 
PAVN  forces.  In  short,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  the  North  Vietnamese 
military  strategies  as  "brilliant"  or  "insightful." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  end  the  Vietnamese  Communists  were  victorious. 
Unquestionably  their  greatest  asset  in  achieving  their  victory  was  their 
persistence  and  astute  perception  of  what  it  would  take  to  win.  That 
tenacity  was  rooted  in  their  common  dedication  to  a  cause  and  was  sustaine 
by  the  collective  leadership  style  that  dominated  North  Vietnamese  decis¬ 
ionmaking.  It  is  most  striking  that  in  spite  of  the  serious  miscalcula¬ 
tions  and  errors  that  sometimes  marked  the  selection  of  strategies,  the 
chief  communist  leaders  remained  seemingly  immune  from  the  kinds  of  purges 
found  in  other  communist  parties.  Certainly  when  a  given  strategy  failed, 
there  must  have  been  a  weakening  uf  power  for  whomever  had  espoused  the 
strategy.  But  to  their  credit,  the  communists  were  exceptionally  flexible 
and  though  they  changed  strategies  they  did  not  repeat  unsuccessful 
strategies. 

Serious  differences  of  opinion  did  occur  within  the  collective  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  DRV.  Giap  occasionally  embarked  on  military  operations  that 
proved  costly  and  likely  drew  censure  from  his  colleagues.  Le  Duan  urged 
direct  intervention  in  the  South  long  before  the  Politburo  endorsed  that 
approach.  Truong  Chinh  was  the  scapegoat  for  the  1956  land  reform  fiasco, 
but  he  returned  to  power  after  a  decent  interval.  The  top-level  leadership 
sucessfully  controlled  their  disagreements  and  prevented  any  public  airing 
of  their  disputes.  Public  admissions  of  incorrect  policies,  such  as  land 
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reform  were  made  —  when  it  suited  the  Central  Committee's  purpose.  Low- 
level  comrades  with  "erroneous  thoughts"  were  arrested  and  deported  to 
remote  mines,  according  to  the  Hungarian  Embassy  in  Hanoi,  but  there  were 
no  purges  in  the  DRV's  Politburo,  which  continued  to  maintain  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  record  of  cohesion. 58/ 

General  Giap  credits  the  final  victory  to  the  strategic  leadership  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Giap  claims  that  the  party  correctly  assessed  the 
situation  in  1974,  seized  the  historic  opportunity,  made  the  strategic 
decision,  and  successfully  consummated  the  "democratic  revolution". 59/ 

Clearly  the  organizational  integrity  of  the  Central  Committee,  the 
nationalist  foundation  on  which  the  Lao  Dong  Party  was  based,  the  clear-cut 
goals  espoused  by  the  leaders  and  perceived  by  the  rank  and  file,  and  the 
iron  discipline  demonstrated  by  the  hard-core  cadres  were  deciding  factors 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  its  final  outcome. 

D.  ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  AND  INSIGHTS 


The  Vietnamese  Communists  held  steadfastly  to  their  long-range  goal 
of  national  unification  under  their  Party  Leadership  --  initially  the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  and  finally  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  That  ultimate 
goal  was  never  negotiable,  but  strategies  for  achieving  that  goal  were 
altered,  based  on  the  changing  internal  and  external  realities. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  demonstrated  flexibility  in  developing 
political -military  strategies  for  meeting  short-range  objectives  which 
could  contribute  to  achieving  the  ultimate  goal  of  national  unification; 
they  studied  their  mistakes  and  did  not  repeat  strategies  that  had  proved 
unsuccessful . 

The  Vi  etnMese'~_Cdmnunists  recognized  the  importance  of  having 
seemingly  different  goals  fer  the  range  of  organizations  involved  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Saigon  government.  The  variety  of  goals  allowed  the 
communists  to  attract  a  wide  international  audience  and  to  manipulate  some 
South  Vietnamese  groups. 
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The  goals  of  the  DRV?  principal  supports,  the  USSR  and  the  PRC, 
shifted  and  diverged  over  time,  which  created  a  delicate  and  potentially 
critical  problem  for  the  Lao  Dong  Party  leadership;  that  leadership  proved 
itself  to  be  remarkably  adept  at  retaining  the  support  of  both  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  throughout  hostilities  and  until  the  DRV  opted  in  favor  of 
the  Soviets  after  their  1975  victory  in  South  Vietnam.  (See  Volume  VIII 
for  further  discussion  this  issue). 

E.  LESSONS 


The  stated  long-range  goals  of  an  enemy,  actual  or  potential,  and 
especially  a  communist  enemy,  may  provide  valuable  clues  as  to  the  adver¬ 
sary's  strategic,  and  even  tactical  intentions. 

When  an  enemy  har.  allies,  their  separate  national  goals  may  be  widely 
divergent,  thereby  providing  an  opportunity  for  exploitation  —  but  only  if 
the  disparity  is  known  cc,  and  understood  by,  friendly  leaders. 

The  leaders  of  any  significant  political-ideological  movement  must 
develop  and  articulate  their  professed  or  actual  goals  in  such  fashion  as 
to  harmonize  with  important  needs  and  desires  of  their  natural  and 
potential  constituencies  if  they  are  to  gain  widespread  support  and 
establish  the  base  necessary  for  ultimate  success. 

Even  in  a  communist  nation,  the  enduring  aspirations  of  the  people  and 
their  leaders  will  tend  to  be  nationalistic;  in  some  cases  the  influence  of 
a  nearby  major  comcunist  power  may  prevent  overt  manifestations  of 
nationalism  within  a  small,  dependent  nation,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
desire  for  freedom,  as  the  indigenous  population  perceives  freedom,  can  be 
erasstfr - 
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CHAPTER  1  ENDNOTES 

1.  Bernard  B.  Fall,  Viet-Nam  Witness  (N.Y.:  Frederick  Praeger  Publishers, 
1966),  p.  120.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  French-Vietminh  (or  Viet 
Minh)  War. 

2.  The  following  documents  refer  to  the  Second  Indochina  War;  the  begin¬ 
ning  date  frequently  differs:  Southchay  Vongsavanh,  BG,  RLA,  RLG 
Military  Operations  and  Activities  in  the  Laotian  Panhandle. 

Indochina  Refugee  Authored  Monograph  Program.  Prepared  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  Office  of  Chief  of  Military  History,  by  General 
Research  Corporation,  McLean,  Va.  February  1978,  p.  9,  and  Marcus  G. 
Raskin  and  Bernard  B.  Fall,  eds.,  The  Viet-Nam  Reader  (N.Y.:  Vintage 
Books,  1965),  p.  91,  show  1956  as  thebegi nnTng Hate  for  the  Second 
Indochina  War.  Frances  Fitzgerald,  Fire  in  the  Lake  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.  1972),  p.  165,  prefers  T55DT  U.S. Department  of  Defense 
United  States-Vletnam  Relations  1945-1967  (Book  2  of  12,  IV.  A. 5. 

Tab  3)  pp.  29-32  reflects  1959  as  the  year  in  which  the  Second 
Indochina  War  began.  This  is  Book  2  of  the  official  series  popularly 
known  as  the  Pentagon  Papers.  The  Senator  Gravel  Edition,  entitled 
The  Pentagon  Papers  is  a  four- volume  series.  The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  single  volume,  also  entitled  The  Pentagon  Papers.  Although 
much  of  the  information  is  duplicated,  none  of  these  documents  is  com¬ 
pletely  subsumed  by  any  of  the  other  Pentagon  Papers  versions.  The 
Department  of  Defense  series  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  DOD-US/VN 
Relations  Book  No. ,  Part  No. ,  Section  No. ,  Tab,  and  Page. 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  NLF  was  controlled  by  Hanoi  may  be  argued  by  his¬ 
torians,  but  the  authors  of  this  volume  found  the  extensive  collection 
of  captured  documents  on  this  subject  to  be  persuasive.  Radio  Hanoi 
broadcast  the  results  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Communist  Lao  Dong 
Party's  Central  Committee  on  September  5;  1960  in  which  Hanoi  called 
for  formation  of  the  Front  and  clearly  showed  that  the  NLF  was 
initiated  by  and  would  be  controlled  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Quoted  in 
JUSPAO  message  No.  114,  January  28,  1967,  The  quotation  is  from  a 
letter  of  May  8,  1961  from  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem. 

4.  Many  sources  reflect  the  willingness  of  key  Party  officials  to  admit 
errors.  One  such  example  is  an  article  in  Nhan  Dan  (The  People),  a 
Vietnamese- language  newspaper,  No.  3955,  Hanoi ,  28  January  1965,  which 
mentioned  that  the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  had  discussed  the  errors  in  land  reform  and  took  corrective 
action. 

5.  The  theoretical  works  of  Truong  Chinh,  especially  his  "The  Resistance 
Will  Win"  predated  Giap's  works  and  were  the  model  followed  by  North 
Vietnam. 
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6.  Interrogation  of  Le  Van  Thanh,  Viet  Cong  signal  platoon  leader,  who 
stated  that  from  1955  to  1959  these  five  new  divisions  were  comprised 
of  regroupees  from  Southern  Viet  Minh  forces.  In  1959  the  DRV  began 
enforcing  the  Military  Service  Law  (Hanoi's  draft)  and  by  1960  had 
replaced  half  of  the  Southerners  with  Northerners.  The  displaced 
Southerners  either  transferred  to  farms  or  infiltrated  back  to  South 
Vietnam  where  they  occupied  command  positions  or  filled  political 
roles  within  the  ranks  of  the  staybehinds.  This  document  is  included 
in  a  se*  of  translations  of  documents  and  interrogation  reports  held 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Historian,  Item  No.  84. 
Hereafter  reference  to  this  category  of  translated  captured  documents 
or  interrogation  reports  will  cite  the  original  document,  unless  it  is 
identified  in  the  text,  and  further  identify  the  translation  as  DOS 
Historian,  Item  (No.). 

7.  The  figures  5,000  to  6,000  can  be  found  in  U.S.  Army  Attache  Situation 
Report,  Saigon,  July  1956,  quoted  in  DOS  Historian  Item  25,  and 
Bernard  B.  Fall,  "How  the  French  Got  Out  of  Viet- Nam",  The  Viet-Nam 
>var,  p.  88.  In  his  book  Honorable  Men,  (N.Y.:  Simon  and  Schuster, 

142,  Willian  Colby,  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
(and  CIA  Deputy  Chief  of  Station  in  Saigon  in  1959)  refers  to  5,000  to 
10,000  staybehind  cadre  and  guerrillas.  In  Viet  Cong,  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  M.I.T  Press,  1966)  p.  5  fn. ,  Douglas  Pike  finds  the  10,000 
figure  to  be  probably  correct.  000-US/VN  Relations,  Book  2,  IV. A. 4 
pp.  7-8  and  IV. A. 5.  pp  16-17  settles  cn  5,000  armed  and  3,000  polit¬ 
ical  guerrillas. 

8.  Viet  Minh  Policy  Paper  on  Post-Geneva  Strategy,  probably  issued  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  t.o  the  Eastern  Interzone  of 
Nambo  (South  Vietnam)  DOS  Historian,  Item  200. 

9.  Allan  B.  Cole  (ed. )  Conflict  in  Indochina  and  International  Repurcus- 

sions:  A  Documentary  History,  1546-1555  (N.Y.:  Cornell  University 
Press)  pp.  226-228,  and  J.  J.  Zasloff.  Origins  of  the  Insurgency  <in 
South  Vietnam  1954-1960:  The  Role  of  the  Southern  Vietminh  CadresT" 
HancTCorp!  RM  5163/2  I $ A/ARP A  May  1968,  p.  7.  Another  factor' to  be 
considered  in  the  DRV's  refusal  to  give  the  International  Control  Com¬ 
mission  (ICC)  free  access  to  North  Vietnam  to  supervise  any  elections. 
For  a  detailed  accounting  of  ICC  activities  in  Indochina,  see  Anita 
Lauve  Nutt  Troika  on  Trial  Vol.I  September  1967,  prepared  under  con¬ 
tract  to  Office" of  International  Security  Affairs,  Department  of 
Defense.  This  point  was  also  made  by  another  source,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  comment  that  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders..."  likely  calculated 
that  SVN  would  collapse  after  1954."  ' 

10.  King  C.  Chen,  "Hanoi's  Three  Decisions  and  the  Escalation  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Volume  90,  Number  2,  Summer  1975, 
p.  243. 
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11.  Ibid. 

12.  The  CRIMP  Document.  DOS  Historian.  Item  301,  p.  0.  The  CRIMP  Docu¬ 
ment  is  a  23,000-word  review  entitled  “Experience  of  the  South  Viet-Nam 
Revolutionary  Movement  During  the  Past  Several  Years."  The  document, 
written  in  about  1963  by  an  unidentified  communist  cadre  v<as  captured 

4 by  the  U.S.  1st  Infantry  Division  in  January  1966  during  Operation  CRIMP 
*  in  the  Iron  Triangle  area  near  Saigon. 

13.  Ta  Xuan  Linh,  "How  Armed  Struggle  Began  in  South  Viet  Nam,"  Viet  Nam 
Courier,  No.  22,  March  1974,  p.  22. 

14.  Fall,  Viet-Nam  Witness,  p.  24,  indicates  that  50,000  to  100,000  were 
kill ed"!  A  wider  spread  of  50,000  to  200,000  is  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  in 
Viet-Nam  Information  Notes,  No.  3,  Revised  May  1967. 

15.  00D-US/VN  Relations,  Book  2,  IV. A. 5  Tab  3,  p.  48. 
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sion  of  The  Pentagon  Papers  (N.Y.:  Bantam  Books,  1971)  p.  75,  Neil 
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CHAPTER  2 

CHARACTER  ANO  WILL 


In  turning  away  from  two  of  the  basic  hypotheses  of 
factional  analysts-- that  factions  would  probably  behave 
in  "pro-Chinese"  or  "prn-Soviet"  ways,  and  that  factions 
could  be  "categorized*  into  opposing  "pro-conquest" 
versus  "pro-negotiations"  groups--it  is  important  to 
appreciate  the  amount  of  inconsistency  and  confusion 
that  have  accompanied  this  analytic  approach. 

John  J.  MacOougall  1/ 

Analysis  of  VietnamTzation:  North  Vietnamese  Leadership. 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  quotation  above  underlines  the  conflicting  American  understanding 
of  the  character  and  will  involved  in  the  decision-making  process  in  North 
Vietnam.  This  confusion  was  directly  related  to  the  imprecise  understand¬ 
ing  of  communism  as  an  international  movement.  Some  analysts  saw  key 
leaders  as  engaged  in  "factional  struggles'";  others  argued  that  attempts  to 
characterize  such  "factions"  would  lead  to  confusion.  At  the  root  of  this 
disagreement  was  the  absence  of  hard  information.  The  published  material 
had  been  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  unity  on 
the  part  of  the  collective  leadership.  The  need  for  unity  through  collec¬ 
tive  consensus  stemmed  from  many  elements  in  the  Vietnamese  situation,  but, 
in  particular,  from  the  clandestine  character  of  Vietnamese  politics. 2/ 
Clandestine  political  activity  is  a  centuries-old  tradition  in  Vietnam, 
nurtured  by  long  period’-  of  foreign  domination,  in  which  the  penalty  for 
political  opposition  to  the  central  ruling  authority  could  be  prolonged 
imprisonment  or  death. 

This  chapter  describes  the  character  and  will  of  political  leadership 
groups  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  The  character 
and  v ill  of  the  Vietnamese  people  who  followed  or  were  influenced  by  these 
leaders,  and  the  political  and  military  leadership  at  lower  levels  in  the 
political  hierarchy  are  discussed  where  appropriate  to  provide  additional 
insights. 
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In  examining  the  character  and  will  of  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
and  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF),  this  chapter  will: 

(1)  Identify  the  origins  and  formative  experiences  of  the  principal 
leaders,  comparing  their  family  background,  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  associations  and  political  development. 

(2)  Examine  the  differences  that  existed  among  the  Communist  Viet¬ 
namese  leadership. 

(3)  Identify  weaknesses  that  were  remonstrated  in  the  leadership 
group. 

(4)  Identify  external  elements  which  s orenc; ;.!-,ened  the  leaders'  deter¬ 
mination  to  continue  fighting. 

B.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  DRV  LEADERS 


Since  1946,  when  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  declared  inde¬ 
pendent  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  Communist  Party,  offically  called  the  Dang  Lao 
Dong  Viet  Nam  (Worker's  Party  of  Vietnam),  has  dominated  the  political 
scene.  The  Party  was  more  than  a  political  constellation;  it  served  as  the 
government  of  the  country,  functioning  as  the  source  of  law  and  power. 3/ 
The  Party's  most  important  and  powerful  body  was,  and  remains,  the  Polit¬ 
buro.  The  eleven  members  of  the  Politburo  shaped  the  policy  of  North 
Vietnam  and  supervised  its  execution.  References  to  the  "leadership"  or 
"leaders"  of  North  Vietnam,  when  made  in  this  chapter,  refer  to  the  members 
of  the  Politburo.  The  North  Vietnamese  Politburo  was  the  universally 
recognized  locus  of  power  of  the  Communist  Vietnamese.  Through  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Peoples'  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)  and  NLF  they  extended 
their  leadership  into  South  Vietnam. 

1 .  Characteristics  of  North  Vietnamese  Leadership 

The  leadership  of  North  Vietnam  has  evinced  five  principal  char¬ 
acteristics: 

•  Stability 

•  Dedication  to  the  goal  of  reunification  of  Vietnam; 
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•  Adherence  to  Marxist- Leninist  principles; 

•  A  high  degree  of  education  and  training; 

•  Adherence  to  collective  responsibility  for  decisions  taken  by  the 
Politburo  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  democratic  cen¬ 
tralism. 

What  is  most  impressive  is  the  stability  of  the  Communist  Viet¬ 
namese  leadership.  It  has  remained  in  power  with  only  two  changes  (neces¬ 
sitated  by  death)  for  over  thirty  years  since  1946,  when  the  DRV  was 
created.  In  contrast  to  other  communist  countries,  the  closest  the  North 
Vietnamese  came  to  a  purge  in  the  Politburo  was  the  demotion,  in  late  1956, 
of  Truong  Chinh,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  for  "excesses" 
committed  during  the  1953-1956  Land  Reform  Campaign. 4/  But  Truong  Ching 
remained  a  member  of  the  Politburo  and,  since  1960,  has  been  ranked  third 
or  even  second  within  the  Politburo  by  Western  analysts. 5/ 

An  advantage  which  this  stability  of  leadership  conferred  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  was  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  shared  experience  at 
the  highest  level  of  authority.  The  development  of  a  sharp,  detailed 
corporate  memory  was  possible,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  was  devoted, 
at  all  levels  of  leadership,  to  examining  past  policies  and  actions  in  order 
to  correct  mistakes  and  improve  future  performance. 

The  presence  of  the  remaining  characteristics  listed  above  can  be 
attributed  to  the  historical  evolution  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party 
(1930-1951)  and  its  successor,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  (formed  in  1951).  Both 
parties  were  inspired  and  shaped  by  the  forceful  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh; 
most  of  the  leaders  on  the  Politburo  had  served  with  him  in  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party.  The  political  orientation  of  these  leaders  appears  i.o  have 
been  as  much  Vietnamese  nationalist  as  communist. 6/  The  Politburo  leaders 
were  all  active  fighters  for  Vietnam's  independence  from  France. 

Truong  Chinh,  Pham  Van  Dong  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  had  been  intimately 
associated  with  Ho  since  1941.7/  Although  Le  Ouan  did  not  share  in  this 
close  working  relationship  with  Ho,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  party's 
Central  Committee  since  at  least  1939,  was  a  leader  of  the  southern  resist¬ 
ance  in  1946-1952  and  again  in  1956,  before  being  selected  by  Ho  as  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  1959.8/ 
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By  1960,  when  the  National  Liberati  in  Front  was  formed,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  had  already  instituted  a  collective  leadership  in  North  Vietnam  by 
dividing  the  bases  of  power  in  the  government  among  his  close  c  associates 
on  the  Politburo. 9/  Le  Du<  n  was  given  control  over  the  party;  Truong  Chinh 
control  over  the  National  Assembly  and  de  facto  control  over  the  Viet  Nam 
Fatherland  Front;  and  Pham  Van  Oong  was  assigned  control  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  machinery. 10/  In  1975  it  was  still  the  triumvirate  of  Le  Duan,  Truong 
Chinh,  and  Pham  Van  Dong  which  controlled  the  party  and  state  government. 
This  was  a  considerable  achievement  in  terms  of  continuity  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  at  the  highest  level. 

The  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  elite  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  durable  leadership  group  in  the  communist  world,  having  ruled  North 
Vietnam  for  three  decades.  The  revolutionary  leaders  of  the  early  Viet 
Minh,  with  only  minor  exceptions,  became  the  rulers  of  the  new  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Their  balance  of  nationalism  and  ideological  fervor 
with  tight  organizational  control  appears  to  have  been  a  major  reason  for 
their  successful  performance. 

The  men  n.mn«<j  in  1960  as  members  of  the  Politburo  formed  a 
power  elite  that  held  ^cwer  throughout  the  entire  Vietnam  War.  Except  for 
two  members  who  died,  Ciii  Minh  and  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh,  the  structure  went 
unchanged  for  twenty  T  ive  years.  Thus,  continuity  can  be  claimed  to  be  a 
major  characteristic  of  North  Vietnam's  leadership. 

A  second  characteristic  was  similar  class  background  of  the 
top  communist  leaders.  The  majority  were  not  even  from  the  middle  class, 
but  rather  came  from  mandarin,  gentry  or  intellectual /professional  back¬ 
grounds.  Ho  Chi  Minh  came  from  a  prominent  family  distantly  related  to 
Vietnamese  royalty;  Pham  Van  Dong  came  from  a  mandarin  family;  and  Truong 
Cninh  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  received  f\r  more  education  than  most 
Vietnamese.  1JV  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Politburo  had  some 
formal  education,  and  Pham  Van  Dong  and  General  Giap  had  received  uni¬ 
versity  level  training.  Several  leaders  were  educated  in  France,  and 
others  went  to  China  or  Hong  Kong  for  their  education.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  the  leaders  received  communist  training  in  France,  the  Soviet 
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Union,  and  Communist  China.  Among  the  members  of  the  Politburo  who 
received  communist  training  in  Moscow  were  Ho,  Le  Duan,  and  Hoang  Van  Huan 
(a  specialist  on  foreign  affairs).  Truong  Chinh  and  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh  (who 
commanded  the  communist  forces  in  the  South  until  his  death  in  H67) 
received  communist  training  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.^2/ 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  were  remarkably  similar  in 
formative  background  and  outlook.  All  were  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
at  an  early  age,  and  as  a  group  they  emerged  as  a  tightly-knit  leaders':. p. 

Although  they  were  probably  affected  by  personal  rivalries  and  ambit. ons, 
they  maintained  remarkable  unity  and  common  dedication  to  the  independence, 
unification,  and  modernization  of  Vietnam.  They  were  revolutionary  leaders 
with  determined  character  and  will  that  reflected  their  fierce  nationalism 
and  belief  in  communist  ideology  as  the  scientific  guide  to  the  way  in 
which  independence  should  be  achieved  in  Vietnam.  Brief  biographical  sum¬ 
maries  of  DRV  leaders  illustrate  these  common  characteristics. 

2,  Key  DRV  Leaders 
a.  Ho  Chi  Minh 

Ho  was  born  in  1890  in  Nghe  An  Province,  Central  Vietnam. 

Information  about  his  life  tends  to  he  sketchy  and  contradictory,  partly  ,n 
keeping  with  the  Vietnamese  tradition  of  clandestine  politics.^/  It  is 
known  that  Ho';.  education  and  training  included  the  study  of  communism  in 
Paris,  Moscow  and  later  in  Peking  in  the  1920's.  He  became  an  agent  of  the 
Comintern  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party  in  1930.  The  most  important  factor  in  shaping  the 
character  and  will  of  the  man  was  his  intense  nationalist  zeal  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Vietnam,  free  of  foreign  domination.  He  argued  forcefully  but 
unsuccessfully  for  the  independence  and  self-determination  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  in  1919.  He  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  goal. 

As  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  an  independent  and  uni¬ 
fied  Vietnam  would  not  emerge  without  political  and  armed  struggle,  he 
became  a  violent,  impassioned  revolutionary,  actively  seeking  the  help  of 
like-minded,  nationalist  Vietnamese  to  evict  the  existing  foreign 
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occupation  forces--the  French,  Chinese,  British,  Japanese,  and 
Americans — and  subvert  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  which  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Politburo  regarded  as  an  American  puppet  regime. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a  "first  among  equals"  in  the  Politburo 
until  his  death  in  September  1969.  There  were  rumovs  of  poor  health  and 
senility  several  years  earlier,  which  would  imply  that  the  leadership  of 
North  Vietnam  fell  increasingly  to  a  group  of  other  individuals  in  the 
Politburo  shortly  before  his  death. 

b.  Le  Ouan 

Le  Duan  was  seccnd  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  power  hierarchy  of 
the  Politburo.  According  to  one  student  of  North  Vietnamese  politics,  Phan 
Thien  Chau,  Le  Duan  became  "first  among  equals"  after  Ho's  death. 

Le  Duan  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Indochinese  Communist 
Party,  but  little  is  known  his  background  in  part  because  he  con¬ 
cerned  himself  primarily  with  sub  rosa  communist  activity  and  internal 
party  organizational  matters.  Le  Duan  was  born  in  1909  in  Quang  Tri  Pro¬ 
vince,  North  Vietnam.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Viet  Minh  forces  in  southern 
Vietnam  until  1951,  when  he  was  recalled  to  North  Vietnam  and  evaded  all 
publicity  urtil  the  end  of  the  war.  When  Ho  removed  Truong  Chinh  as  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  Le  Duan  performed  those  duties,  though 
he  was  not  formally  appointed  to  the  pose  until  1960  when  his  title  was 
changed  to  First  Secretary. 14/ 

c.  Truong  Chinh 

Truong  Chinh  was  born  in  1908  in  Nam  Dinh  Province,  North 
Vietnam. 25/  Truong  Chinh,  like  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Le  Ouan,  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party,  although  he  did  not  rise  to  the 
top  ranks  of  the  party  until  1941.  Truong  Chinh  became  familiar  with 
Chinese  communism  through  close  contact  with  the  many  Chinese  who  assisted 
the  resistance  movement  in  Vietnam,  and  by  reading  Chinese  political 
material  which  had  been  translated  into  Vietnamese.  Ho  was  impressed 
enough  with  Truong  Chinh' s  ability  to  appoint  him  Secretary-General  of  the 
Party.  From  1953  to  1956,  Truong  Chinh  presided  over  the  notorious 
agrarian  reform  campaign  to  collectivize  agriculture  in  North  Vietnam, 
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based  on  Chinese  Communist  methods  and  supervised  by  Chinese  cadres.  The 
purpose  of  the  Land  Reform  programs,  which  occurred  in  two  phases,  was  the 
liquidation  of  the  landowning  class  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat",  which  meant  communal  ownership  of  land 
and  Communist  Party  control  of  local  government. 16/  Initially,  land  was 
redistributed  to  the  poor  peasants.  But  within  months,  all  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  property  was  collectivized,  which  meant  that  the  peasants  owned  no 
land  of  their  own. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  Land  Reform  from  1953  to  1954, 
money,  jewels  and  other  precious  objects  were  confiscated  from  the  wealthy 
landlords:  in  the  second  phase,  from  1954  to  1956,  rich  and  middle-level 
peasants  were  forced  to  give  up  their  land,  houses,  furniture  and  personal 
belongings. 27/  Landlords  were  killed  by  the  thousands.  M.  Gerard  Tangas, 
a  French  professor  who  remained  in  Hanoi  up  to  1959,  claimed:  "this 
indescribable  butchery  resulted  in  one  hundred  thousand  deaths. "18/  The 
communists'  maxim  during  the  land  reform  was  reportedly,  "It  is  better  to 
kill  ten  innocent  people  than  to  let  one  enemy  escape. "19/  The  reforms 
were  implemented  by  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  cadres  who  had  been 
secretly  trained  in  China  and  who  came  to  each  village  disguised  as  pea¬ 
sants.  20/  Eventually,  outraged  peasants  rebelled  throughout  the  country 
and  even  the  loyalty  of  the  militia  was  in  doubt. 22/  Fearful  of  losing 
political  control  over  No^th  Vietnam,  Ho  Chi  Minh  forced  Truong  Chinh  to 
resign  his  post  of  Secretary-General  and  to  engage  in  public  self- 
criticism.  22/ 

The  aggressive  land-reform  campaign  exposed  the  ruthless 
character  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  in  their  pursuit  of  goal 3-- in 
this  instance,  the  communist  goal  of  collectivizing  North  Vietnamese  agri¬ 
culture.  But,  equally,  Ho's  subsequent  action  against  Truong  Chinh  demon¬ 
strated  the  willingness  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  to  correct  past 
errors  and  corrupt  practices.  It  also  demonstrated  the  flexibility  and  res¬ 
ponsiveness  of  the  leadership  to  political  realities  in  the  North,  though 
admittedly  out  of  necessity  rather  than  design. 
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Truong  Chinh's  subsequent  return  to  power  was  assured  by  the 
support  he  received  from  the  Chinese,  whose  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  North  Vietnam  courted.  In  1960  he  was  placed  in  control  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Vietnam  Fatherland  Front  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

d.  Pham  Van  Dong 

Pham  Van  Dong  was  born  in  1903  in  Quang  Ngai  Province,  Cen¬ 
tral  Vietnam. 23/  Dong  was  a  long-time  associate  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  He  was 
first  introduced  to  communism  by  Ho  in  1925.  A  former  schoolteacher  and 
journalist.  Pham  Van  Dong  played  a  prominent  part  in  directing  the  party 
affairs  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  in  its  early  years,  though  after 
1945  he  focused  on  governmental  matters  and  administration  rather  than  on 
party  activities.  Pham  is  believed  to  have  maintained  outwardly  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  other  leaders  on  the  Politburo,  and  was  considered 
valuable  for  his  diplomatic  skills  at  bringing  together  other  Politburo 
members  who  engaged  more  frequently  in  disputes  over  policy. 24/  Pham  had  a 
very  balanced  temperament,  which  was  useful  in  a  Politburo  with  characters 
as  volatile  as  those  of  Truong  Chinh  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap. 

e.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap 

Vo  Nguyen  Giap  was  born  in  1312  in  Quang  Binh  Province, 
North  Vietnam.  Giap  became  a  history  teacher  after  graduating  in  law  from 
Hanoi  University.  It  was  Giap's  study  of  history  in  his  early  life  which 
gave  him  an  an  abiding  pride  in  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese  people,  coupled 
with  a  deep  resentment  of  his  country's  past  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  and,  later,  the  French. 25/  Giap’s  resentment  of  the  French  turned 
to  intense  hatred  when  his  wife  and  her  sister  died  in  a  French  prison 
after  their  arrest  for  political  activities.  During  Ho's  visit  to  France 
in  1956,  Giap  governed  North  Vietnam,  As  Commander  of  the  Vietnamese 
People's  Army,  Giap's  direction  of  the  war  against  the  French  and  his  vic¬ 
tory  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  made  him  a  hero  in  Vietnam,  second  in  prestige  and 
popularity  only  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  But  this  popularity  also  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  opponents  in  the  Politburo,  who  were  determined  to  insure  that  he  did 
not  translate  his  popularity  into  lasting  political  power.  The  most  formi¬ 
dable  of  these  opponents  appears  to  have  been  Truong  Chinh. 26/ 
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3.  Leadership  of  the  NLF 

The  Communist  Vietnamese  leadership  was  faced  with  a  particularly 
paradoxical  challenge  in  assigning  leadership  roles  in  South  Vienam  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF),  formed  in  1960,  and  the  People's  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  (PRP),  formed  in  1962.  On  the  one  hand  the  DRV  leaders 
sought  to  exercise  close  contol  of  those  groups  and  at  the  same  time  they 
were  required  by  the  force  of  their  own  propaganda  posture  to  promote  the 
organizations  as  independent  and  fully  autonomous.  The  solution  to  the 
dilemma  was  twofold.  First,  dependable  South  Vietnamese  were  advanced  to 
leadership  positions.  Trusted  individuals  were  assigned  key  posts  and  from 
all  documentary  evidence  remained  loyal  to  the  dictates  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  in  those  capacities. 27/  Second,  the  identity  of  NLF  and  PRP  leaders, 
like  the  organizational  lines  of  those  groups  themselves,  remained  indis¬ 
tinct.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  purposeful  imprecision  may  be  found  in 
examining  the  identity  of  Tran  Nam  Trung.  His  name  means  "Loyal  Souther¬ 
ner"  and  there  was  a  running  argument  for  years  whether  Tran  Nam  Trung  was 
a  person  or  a  position.  Some  assert  that  it  was  a  position  occupied  by  no 
less  than  three  individuals.  In  another  instance,  there  was  the  question 
as  to  whether  Trung  and  General  Tran  Van  Tra  were  not  one  and  the  same.  28/ 
That  particular  argument  was  settled  when  they  both  appeared  in  Saigon  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 29/  Biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  key  alleged 
leaders  of  the  communist  forces  in  the  South  are  presented  below. 

a.  Tran  Nam  Trung 

Tran  Nam  Trung  was  an  important  but  little-known  leader  in 
the  National  Liberation  Front. 30/  He  was  born  in  1913  in  Quang  Ngai 
province,  Central  Vietnam.  His  official  biography  states  that  he  served  as 
a  militant  revolutionary  throughout  the  1930's  and  1940's,  was  jailed 
several  times  by  the  French,  and  served  in  the  Viet  Minh.  He  was  not 
listed  on  any  rosters  of  the  NLF  or  PRP  before  1964.  Police  offic  lls  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  maintained  that  Tran  Nam  Trung  spent  the 
1954-1963  period  in  the  DRV  as  an  officer  in  the  North  Vietnamese  army.  He 
later  became  a  high-ranking  military  officer  in  the  South,  handling  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  of  the  People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces  (PLAF)  and  performing 
liaison  work  with  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN).31/ 
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As  the  war  escalated,  the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam 
(COSVN)  took  control  of  the  fighting,  and  Pham  Hung  assumed  direction  of 
military  operations  through  the  COSVN  organizational  structure.  In  that 
role  he  was  directly  responsible  to  Hanoi. 32/ 

b.  Pham  Hung 

Pham  Hung  was  born  in  1912  in  Vinh  Long  province,  South 
Vietnam. 33/  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party.  Pham 
Hung  was  imprisoned  by  the  French  from  1931  to  1945  for  complicity  in  the 
death  of  a  French  official.  Upon  release  from  prison,  he  began  to  rise 
both  in  the  Party  and  in  the  government.  During  the  Indochina  War  with  the 
French,  Pham  served  directly  under  Le  Duan  and  Le  Due  Tho,  and,  in  1951, 
became  a  member  of  the  first  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  In 
1955,  he  was  expelled  from  Saigon  for  allegedly  using  his  diplomatic  func¬ 
tions  to  promote  political  subversion.  He  returned  to  Hanoi.  In  1958,  he 
became  deputy  p**ime  minister  and,  in  1961,  served  as  acting  prime  minister 
in  the  North  Vietnamese  Government.  In  1967,  Pham  replaced  General  Nguyen 
Chi  Thanh  as  Commanding  Officer  in  South  Vietnam  and  he  remained  in  that 
position  until  the  final  victory  of  the  Communist  forces  in  1975.34/ 

c.  Vo  Chi  Cong 

Vo  Chi  Cong  was  born  in  1912  in  Quang  Nam  province,  Central 
Vietnam. 35/  He  began  clandestine  revolutionary  activity  in  South  Vietnam 
in  1930,  opposing  the  French  throughout  tn«»  1930's  and  upon  their  return 
after  World  War  II.  He  fought  the  Japanese  during  their  occupation  of 
Indochina.  Unlike  most  Southerners,  Vo  Chi  Cong  stood  for  militancy  in 
revolution.  After  joining  the  NLF  in  1960,  he  organized  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Party.  He  also  served  as  vice-chairman  and  security  chief  of 
the  NLF. 

C.  DEBATES  WITHIN  THE  LEADERSHIP 


Chapter  1  examined  the  range  of  strategies  open  to  the  Communist  Viet¬ 
namese  leadership  for  accomplishing  their  purposes.  There  is  only  fragmen¬ 
tary  evidence  concerning  the  strategy  debates  conducted  by  the  DRV  leader¬ 
ship.  Available  evidence  indicates  that  important  Politburo  debates 
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focused  on  the  concepts  of  protracted  warfare  and  negotiated  settlement. 
Despite  the  public  appearance  of  unity  in  strategic  thinking,  there  were 
three  "points  of  view"  within  the  Politburo  on  these  subjects,  though  no 
"factions"  can  be  positively  identified  since  individual  members  of  the 
Politburo  changed  their  views  at  various  times.  The  first  point  of  view 
emphasized  the  use  of  regular  military  force,  applied  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  South  Vietnam,  in  order  to  achieve  unification.  The  most  consistent 
advocates  of  this  position  were  General  Giap,  General  Van  Tien  Dung,  Pham 
Van  Dong,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  le  Duan.36/  They  were  joined  by  elements  within 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  probably  including  Tran  Nam  Trung  and  Vo  Chi 
Cong.  Negotiations  for  tactical  objectives  were  considered  useful  if  they 
reduced  the  enemy's  military  advantages  in  firepower  or  manpower.  Negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  strategic  "'evel  without  victory  on  the  battlefield  were  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  and  unacceptable. 37/ 

At  the  othar  end  of  the  spectrum  was  a  point  of  view  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  "negotiated  settlement  strategy."  Those  expressing  this  point 
of  view  believed  that  protracted  warfare  could  exhaust  resources  which 
should  be  spent  on  building  socialism.  It  was  argued  that  unification 
could  only  be  achieved  if  socialism  were  first  built  up  in  the  North. 

The  third  viewpoint  advocated  revolutionary  or  neo- revolutionary 
warfare.  The  most  consistent  adherent.';  of  this  opinion  were  Truong  Chinh, 
Le  Thanh  Nghi ,  Pham  Hung,  possibly  Le  Due  Tho,  and  the  few  remaining  NLF 
cadres. 38/  Truong  Chinh  was  the  leading  strategic  theoretician  in  this 
group,  arguing  strongly  in  favor  of  protracted  conflict.  Like  the  regu  ir 
force  strategists,  the  members  of  this  school  believed  that  the  main  burden 
of  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  must  be  borne  by  the  military  forces.  How¬ 
ever,  they  saw  more  value  in  the  use  of  negotiations  than  the  regular  force 
strategists,  and  argued  for  a  close  integration  of  guerrilla  warfare  with 
diplomacy  and  the  political  struggle  in  the  South. 39/ 

The  major  policy  debates  within  Hanoi  were  focused  on  how  much 
emphasis  should  be  accorded  to  political  versus  military  forms  of  struggle 
(with  the  former  including  negotiations)  and  on  which  military  form  of 
struggle  (regular- force  or  revolutionary-guerrilla  warfare)  would  bring  uni¬ 
fication.  The  debates  were  not  simply  over  protracted  warfare  versus 
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negotiations.  Negotiations  could,  in  fact,  be  used  in  a  tactical  sense  to 
support  an  overall  strategy  of  protracted  conflict. 

There  was  no  consistent  support  in  the  Politburo  for  negotiations, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  such  negotiations  would  lead  to  the 
unification  of  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  remembered  the 
disastrous  results  they  had  experienced  on  unification  during  the  1954 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  They  did  not  want  to  repeat  that  disaster.  The 
abandonment  in  1974-1975  of  the  negotiated  settlement  strategy  in  favor  of 
a  regular  force  strategy  culminated  in  the  collapse  and  defeat  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  the  unification  of  Vietnam  demonstrated  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  strategy  and  the  strength  of  their  will.  As  Pike  explained 
in  1969, 

Over  the  years  the  DRV  leaders  have  evaluated  each  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  political  settlement— whether  it  came  from 
U  Thant,  Pope  Paul,  or  the  U.S.  State  Department— in 
terms  of  their  fundamental  objective,  namely  unifica¬ 
tion.  In  effect.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  asked  himself  of  each 
proposal  or  offer:  Wijl  it  move  us,  even  i_n  a  small 
way,  toward  unification?*  Tf  the  answer  was  yes,  then 
he  was  interested,  if  the  answer  was  no,  as  it  was  in 
most  cases,  then  he  was  not  interested. 40/ 

D.  ELEMENTS  SUPPORTING  THE  TENACITY  OF  COMMUNIST  VIETNAMESE  LEADERS 
1 .  The  Correct  Solution 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
persevered  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties. 
At  the  heart  of  North  Vietnamese  tenacity  was  the  belief  of  its  leadership 
in  the  justice  and  inevitable  attainment  of  the  goal  of  unification  under 
Lao  Dong  control. 41/  This  did  not  imply  that  victory  would  come  without 
hard  work.  But  there  was  a  belief  that  for  every  problem  a  "correct" 
solution  could  be  found  by  the  creative  application  of  Marxist-Leninist 
theory.  Victory  belonged  to  the  organization  that  correctly  understood  this 
theory  and  applied  it  appropriately  to  the  situation  at  hand. 

Studies  of  the  morale  and  will  of  the  enemy,  conducted  by  Konrad 
Kellen,  indicate  that  the  leadership  in  Hanoi  saw  the  American  attitude 
towards  the  war  as  lacking  an  entire  dimension:  "it  deals  seriously  only 
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with  weapons  a, id  strategies. "42/  The  leadership  in  Hanoi,  on  the  other 
hand,  appreciated  the  moral  and  political  dimension.  In  Giap's  words: 

Our  military  science  does  not  treat  lightly  the 
material  and  technical  factors,  but  it  pays  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  and  political  factors. . .Our  military 
science  not  only  pays  attention  to  developing  the 
strength  of  each  force,  of  each  form  of  struggle,  and 
of  each  separate  combat  form,  but  it  also  pays  great 
attention  to  developing  the  combined  strength  of  forces 
and  forms  of  struggle  which  are  closely  related  to  each 
other. 43/ 

2.  Understanding  the  Contradictions 

The  central  concept  in  Marxist- Leninist  theory  is  "dialectical 
materialism",  which  posits  the  existence  of  certain  inevitable  contra¬ 
dictions  in  capitalist  society.  These  contradictions  are  inherent 
inconsistencies  that  work  against  the  capitalists'  ability  to  achieve  their 
goals.  The  North  Vietnamese  leadership  saw  five  main  sets  of  contradic¬ 
tions  which,  if  properly  exploited,  would  eventually  force  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 44/ 

a.  Contradictions  in  tne  Imperialist  Camp 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  noted  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  the 
Western  camp,  particularly  in  the  multilateral  organizations  such  as  NATO, 
SEATO,  and  CENTO.  They  believed  that  the  "imperialist  blocs"  would  dis¬ 
integrate  and  leave  the  US  isolated  and  less  able  or  willing  to  carry  on 
the  war. 

b.  Contradictions  of  the  US  Involvement 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  indoctrinated  their  people  and 
military  forces  with  the  belief  that  they  were  fighting  a  "just  war"  while 
the  US  and  GVN  were  fighting  an  "unjust  war."  The  US  effort  was  pictured 
as  neo-colonialist.  American  technological  superiority  was  considered  to 
be  a  contradiction  because  the  DRV  viewed  US  forces  as  tactically  inferior 
in  terms  of  foot  mobility  and  knowledge  of  the  terrain.  The  DRV  leadership 
considered  that  US  bombing  in  the  North  was  a  desperation  effort,  and  it 
tended  to  increase  cohesion  in  the  socialist  bloc. 
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c.  Contradictions  in  American  Society 

The  DRV  leaders  believed  that  the  American  people  wanted 
peace  and  did  not  support  the  war.  The  communists  recognized  that  the 
American  public  had  a  psychological  aversion  to  protracted  war.  They  fur¬ 
ther  anticipated  that  the  US  government  would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  war 
indefinitely  as  its  cost  in  lives  and  money  increased. 

d.  Contradictions  in  US  and  GVN  Relations 

The  GVN  had  been  unable  to  consolidate  a  viable  power  base 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  lackey  of  the  Americans.  The  massive  US  presence 
and  foreign  aid,  without  which  the  GVN  could  not  survive,  led  to  widespread 
corruption  and  economic  dislocation  within  South  Vietnam.  That  contradic¬ 
tion  was  expected  to  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  GVN  and  the  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  US  forces. 

e.  Contradictions  Between  the  US  -  GVN  and  the  People 

While  recognizing  that  the  US  posed  a  major  immediate  mili¬ 
tary  threat  to  them,  the  DRV  leaders  believed  that  American  presence  and 
apparent  control  of  the  GVN  antagonized  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Morale  and  Will  of  the  Soldiers 

The  capacity  of  the  leaderships  of  North  Vietnam  and  of  the  NLF 
to  sustain  a  high  level  of  morale  and  motivation  among  their  soldiers 
appears  to  have  been  a  function  of  several  factors.  A  senior  South  Viet¬ 
namese  general  concluded  that  the  frugal  existence  and  more  difficult  life 
made  the  northern  people  "harder."  He  described  them  in  these  terms: 

Used  to  the  perversity  of  nature  and  the  frequent  pri¬ 
vation  of  insufficient  food,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
a  quite  different  attitude  toward  life  than  we  do  in 
the  South.  They  work  harder,  endure  more,  and  know 
less  of  creature  comfort.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
were  able  to  fight  so  courageously  and  continuously 
over  so  many  years  while  living  an  austere  and  cheer¬ 
less  existence. 45/ 

Communist  indoctrination  played  a  major  role  in  conditioning 
soldiers  for  the  long,  difficult  struggle.  The  indoctrination  progr'm 
included  an  emphasis  on  criticism  and  self-improvement  at  all  levels  of  the 
military  and  political  organization,  a  systematic  elimination  of  concerns 
over  hardship  and  fear  of  death,  and  the  soldiers’  own  belief  in  the 
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justice  and  inevitable  victory  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting. 46/  There  were  almost  daily  criticism  and  self-improvement  ses¬ 
sions,  at  which  the  soldiers'  worries  and  guilt  feelings  were  exposed  and 
discussed. 47/  This  amounted  to  a  system  of  group  therapy  that  lent 
enormous  resilience  to  the  soldiers'  morale.  According  to  Kellen,  who 
interviewed  many  prisoners  and  defectors  for  the  RAND  Corporation's  "Moti¬ 
vation  and  Morale  Project"  in  the  mid-1960's: 

Resilience,  rather  than  more  strength,  describes  the 
morale  of  the  NVA  and  VC  forces.  The  NVA  soldiers  have 
indeed  learned  to  "bend  like  bamboo  in  the  wind,"  as 
they  like  to  put  it. 48/ 

The  cadres  appear  to  have  been  tireless  in  their  attempts  to  root 
out  rears  of  death  among  the  soldiers,  and  to  instill  a  fervent  belief  in 
their  cause.  Captured  documents  reveal  notations  by  cadres  to  the  effect 
that  "he  still  fears  death",  and  "I  was  still  afraid  of  death,"  which 
indicate  the  importance  attached  to  eradicating  such  fears. 49/  NVA 
soliders  also  revealed  in  interrogations  that  they  saw  themselves  as 
fighting  "defensively".  According  to  Kellen: 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  NVA  soldiers 
that  the  Americans  are  entirely  at  fault  in  this  war 
and  must  be  made  to  leave  the  country  whatever  it  costs 
and  however  long  it  takes.  To  our  objection  that  they 
invaded  the  South,  they  reply  that  North  and  South  are 
one  country,  inhabited  by  one  people,  so  how  could  they 
invade  it?  That  is  always  the  most  important  element 
in  an  army's  high  morale. 50/ 

In  spite  of  the  real  accomplishments  of  the  cadres  in  developing 
martial  enthusiasm  among  the  communist  forces  fighting  in  the  South,  car- 
tured  NLF  documents,  including  diaries,  personal  letters  and  district  memos 
indicate  that  will  and  morale  were  major  problems  especially  when  the 
communist  forces  were  under  US  and  ARVN  pressure.  The  23,000-word  CRIMP 
document,  "Experience  of  the  South  Vietnam  Revolutionary  Movement  During 
the  Past  Several  Years,"  written  in  about  1963  and  captured  in  1966, 
includes  a  letter  that  notes  a  growing  "skepticism  and  non-confidence  in 
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the  orientation  of  the  struggle"  in  1963. 5]/  A  March  1966  ^district 
document  urges  both  civilian  and  military  groups  neither  to  give  in  to  fear 
of  a  protracted  war  nor  to  compare  man-made  capacities.  Instead,  thsse 
groups  were  to  concentrate  on  attacking  US  and  South  Vietnamese  holdings  at 
every  point.  The  statement  urges  creative  attack  and  counterattack  to 
frustrate  all  enemy  movement. 52/ 

As  American  involvement  in  the  war  increased,  pressure  on  the 
communist  soldiers  and  guerrillas  increased.  Large  ground  attacks  in 
addition  to  constant  bombing  caused  attrition  of  unit  members  and  leaders. 
US  military  successes  at  times  severely  weakened  confidence  in  the  Party 
and  belief  in  ultimate  victory. 

A  captured  communist  decision  directive  categorizes  most  of  the 

problems  as  passive  disobedience;  problems  that  were  listed  included 

soldiers  failing  to  capitalize  on  opportunity,  excessive  complaints,  and 

bureaucratic  rather  than  sincere  responses  to  cadre  training. 53/  The  memo 

speaks  of  a  lack  of  a  "sense  of  political  responsibility".  Other  problems 

included  excessive  independence  of  Party  members;  and  failing  to  put  the 

needs  of  the  Revolution  before  thei"  own  desires.  Severe  behavioral 

problems  included  "licentiousness"  and  "negligent  self-critique." 

A  National  Front  for  Liberation  of  SVN  circular  captured  in 

October  1968  spelled  out  the  case  for  weakened  morale  in  much  sharper 

language.  The  "regrettable  errors"  included: 

Their  unit  members  shirked  combat  activity,  feared 
death  and  urged  each  other  to  escape  (in  large  groups) 
from  their  units  and  go  to  Khe  Sanh,  to  Tay  Ninh,  or 
other  units  (UK13  unit,  for  instance).  Such  cases  were 
usually  premeditated;  the  soldiers  made  secret  prepar¬ 
ations  (plotting  among  themselves,  reserving  food,  even 
trying  to  take  weapons  with  them...).  The  commanders, 
if  not  alert,  would  never  discover  these  plans  to 
escape.  When  captured  by  the  enemy  (the  members  of 
these  units)  were  unable  to  suffer  tortures  and 
supplied  information  to  the  enemy.  In  the  latter 
cases,  the  faulty  persons  were  considered  traitors  for 
they  had  committed  a  tremendous  crime  in  that  they  pro¬ 
vided  information  to  the  enemy  who  took  advantage  of  it 
to  sabotage  our  agencies  and  kill  our  compatriots  and 
dear  comrades.  54/ 
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The  problems  are  the  problems  of  individuals  or  small  groups  of 
soldiers  less  loyal  to  the  Party.  For  these  farmers  cum  soldiers,  the 
Revolutionary  cause  had  ceased  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  To  this  type 
of  soldier,  enemies  looked  like  friends,  Party  propaganda  looked  doubtful, 
and  the  cost  seemed  too  high  for  uncertain,  impersonal  outcome. 

Tha  circular  goes  on  to  blame  this  problem  on  ineffective  leader¬ 
ship.  Mass  indoctrination,  not  programmed  for  the  individual  nor  sustained 
within  the  unit,  often  led  to  poor  performances  and  desertion.  Following 
the  Tet  offensive;  when  massive  numbers  of  field  leaders  were  killed,  large 
groups  of  soldiers  were  left  without  the  consistent  role-model  they  had 
been  trained  to  follow.  The  field  leaders  were  urged  to: 

Playdown  the  counter  activities  of  the  enemy's  "psywar" 
scheme;  counter  the  enemy's  propaganda  activities;  and 
at  the  same  time  condemn  the  erroneous  ideology  of  all 
soldiers  ('loving  to  live  and  fearing  to  die')  which 
leads  them  toward  bad  actions. 55/ 

Advice  to  field  leaders  on  the  issue  of  strengthening  their 
soldiers'  will  and  morale  was  extensive.  Indoctrination  was  the  key.  The 
soldier  was  to  be  drilled  in  the  following  areas:  1)  Party  strategy 
2)  ultimate  victory  3)  investment  (fighting)  for  the  future  4)  unit  pride 
and  responsibility  5)  class  bigotry  6)  goals  of  foreign  oppression  and 
7)  gallantry  -  to  maintain  silence  if  caught,  at  all  costs. 56/ 

In  addition  to  these  objectives  of  indoctrination,  cadre 
commanders  were  specifically  directed  to  train  the  troops  to  accept  the 
realities  of  protracted  war.  Methods  such  as  setting  and  meeting  constant 
short-term  objectives  were  used  to  encourage  high  morale  within  the  unit. 
The  Open  Arms  ("Chieu  Hoi")  program  was  also  to  be  degraded  as  vicious 
enemy  propaganda  at  every  instance. 57/ 

Morale  problems  among  communist  forces  were  indicated  by 
increasing  numbers  of  defections. 

In  April  1969  the  effects  of  an  intensified  "Chieu  Hoi"  program 
were  clearly  being  felt  by  the  communists.  One  captured  document  states 
that  problems  in  liberated  areas  were  increasingly  severe  as  the  growing, 
,  number  of  defectors  could  move  about  without  restriction  while  maintaining 
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contact  with  friends  and  family.  This  "leave  without  authorization"  caused 
the  amount  of  weapons  available  in  civilian  communities  to  grow,  which,  in 
turn,  substantialy  increased  crime.  All  of  which  lessened  the  reduction  of 
revolutionary  bonds. 58/ 

The  cadre  attemped  to  deal  with  the  deserters.  Those  that 
they  were  able  to  find,  however,  often  proved  resistant  to  further 
indoctrination. 

Due  to  fear  of  hardships,  sacrifice,  air  and  artillery 
fire,  and  protracted  war,  and  the  fear  of  dying  without 
seeing  their  loved  ones,  they  resolutely  refused  to 
join  the  army. 59/ 

Because  of  the  attrition  suffered  by  the  PLAF  in  the  militarily 
abortive  1968  Tet  Offensive  and  the  GVN's  success  in  the  Vietnamization 
campaign,  the  communist  leaderships  increasingly  had  to  rely  on  units  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  the  PAVN.  Those  units  were  better  disciplined, 
trained,  and  equipped  than  their  PLAF  counterparts.  Unlike  the  PLAF,  the 
PAVN  had  not  sustained  particularly  heavy  casualties  in  the  Tet  Offensive. 
The  combination  of  the  discipline  and  the  morale  of  those  soldiers  was  one 
of  the  key  elements  in  t.he  defeat  of  the  ARVN  in  1975.  \ 

4.  Morale  and  Will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  People 

An  additional  factor  which  contributed  to  the  perseverence  of  the 
leadership  of  North  Vietnam  was  its  sustained  support  from  wel 1 -organized, 
carefully  indoctrinated  North  Vietnamese  people.  Control  of  propaganda 
organs  allowed  the  DRV  leadership  to  encourage  the  North  Vietnamese  popula¬ 
tion  to  believe  that  victory  was  inevitable.  Most  of  the  population,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  initiation  of  the  American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
regarded  the  United  States  as  the  aggressor  that  had  to  be  defeated.  This 
sentiment  helps  to  explain  why  the  concept  of  protracted  conflict  was  not 
totally  discouraging  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  According  to  Kellen,  "...to 
the  extent  that  we  know,  the  soldiers  and  people  are  resigned  to  fighting 
on  as  long  as  it  takes  against  the  Americans,  due  to  their  deep-seated  view 
that  the  war  is  purely  defensive. "60/  As  to  whether  alternative  approaches 
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in  psychologic?,!  warfare  by  the  United  States  could  have  altered  such  a 
view,  Kellen  argues, 

*  From  the  interrogations  at  hand,  that  would  appear  next 

to  impossible;  neither  the  psychological  makeup  of  the 
NVA  forces  nor  of  the  people  in  North  Vietnam  show  any 
psywar  vulnerabilities  in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.e.  , 
while  they  do  of  course  show  the  toll  taken  by  the 
hardships  inflicted  upon  them,  they  do  not  reveal  any 
susceptibility  to  alternate  appeals. 61/ 

♦ 

The  contradictions  believed  to  exist  on  the  American  side,  the  commu¬ 
nist  perception  of  the  just  nature  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  cause, 

.  and  the  high  morale,  motivation,  and  support  of  the  North  Vietnamese  people 

and  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  soldiers,  appear  to  have  combined  as  specific 
elements  which  strengthened  the  will  of  the  communist  leadership  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

F.  ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY:  INSIGHTS 

The  character  and  determination  of  tr.e  Lao  Dong  leaders  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  were  shaped  by  their  common  experience  and  philosophy  and 
latured  over  an  extended  per  iod.  They  proved  they  were  not  puppets  of 
either  the  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communists,  contrary  to  early  assessments  by 
some  Western  analysts. 62/  Instead,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  lieutenants  demon- 

*  strated  inflexible  determination  to  achieve  their  agreed-upon  nationalist 
goals. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  established  a  leadership  system  that  largely 

*  overcame  the  Vietnamese  trait  of  internecine  conflict.  They  motivated  the 
peasants  to  support  the  central  government,  successfully  overcoming  the 
traditional  Vietnamese  loyalties  to  family  and  village  that  otherwise  might 
have  fractionalized  their  society,  as  it  continued  to  divide  the  South. 

*  The  Vietnamese  peasants  in  the  North  and  the  Revolutionaries  in  the  South 
were  convinced  that  theirs  was  a  "Just  Cause,"  that,  the  GVN  was  a  puppet  of 
the  Americans,  and  that  the  latter  were  colonialists  like  the  French  had 

'  been. 
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DRV's  Lao  Dong  Party  leadership  system  provided  continuity  of  leader¬ 
ship  through  three  decades  of  struggle  and  survived  the  death  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  without  any  apparent  divisiveness. 

The  DRV/NLF  leaders  clearly  identified  their  goals  and  unquestionably 
appreciated  the  costs  involved  in  achieving  those  goals..  They  demonstrated 
their  strength  and  determination  by  their  implacable  efforts  to  unify  Viet¬ 
nam  in  the  face  of  great  odds.  Until  too  late,  some  US  leaders  seriously 
underestimated  those  characteristics,  and  this  sometimes  developed 
ineffective  —  and  often  counter-productive  —  policies  and  strategies.  It 
was  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  United  States  could  coerce  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  North  Vietnam  into  abandoning  its  political  and  military  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam  by  gradually  escalating  the  conflict,  militarily,  until  a 
breaking  point  was  reached  in  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership,  at  which 
point  the  leadership  would  sue  for  peace  on  US  terms.  The  fiercely 
nationalist  character  of  the  revolutionaries  who  comprised  the  leadership, 
and  their  exceptional  ability  to  organize  and  discipline  their  followers  in 
the  face  of  massive  bombardment  and  protracted  warfare,  were  underestimated 
by  President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  when  they  formulated  and  implemented 
the  strategy  of  gradual  military  escalation. 

Indeed,  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  believed  that  the  United 
States,  not  North  Vietnam,  would  reach  a  breaking  point  owing  to  the 
inherent  co.iv.radictions  in  the  "imperialist  camp"  and  in  the  society  of  the 
United  States.  The  course  of  events  after  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  supports 
the  North  Vietnamese  interpretation;  despite  having  inflicted  a  military 
defeat  on  the  communist  forces,  American  support  for  the  war  eroded  precipi¬ 
tately,  and  in  1969  the  US  withdrawal  began. 

The  US  and  GVN  failed  to  compel  the  DRV  to  alter  or  modify  its  long- 
ronge  goal  of  unification;  the  national  survival  of  the  DRV  was  never 
seriously  threatened. 63/  The  US  failed  to  block  the  massive  and  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  support  provided  to  the  DRV  by  the  USSR  and  PRC.  The 
civilian  population  of  North  Vietnam,  as  a  whole .  was  never  turned  against 
its  leaders,  nor  was  their  support  of  the  war  ever  seriously  eroded  by  US 
and  GVN  actions.  Because  of  these  factors  and  benuse  the  DRV  leadership 
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had  prepared  themselves  and  their  people  for  a  protracted  struggle  "in  a 
just  cause,"  the  long-range  goal  of  the  Dang  Lao  Dong  did  not  change  —  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  achieved. 

F.  LESSONS 

The  character  of  a  nation's  people  can  be  evaluated  by  studying  and 
analyzing  the  history,  society,  politics,  and  leadership  of  that  nation. 
Without  this  knowledge,  strategies  and  political  "signals"  directed  against 
an  enemy  are  likely  to  be  ineffective  or  even  counterproductive. 

The  will  of  a  people  to  resist  an  enemy  and  the  ability  to  endure 
prolonged  hardship  and  danger  have  a  direct  relationship  to  their  perception 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  confidence  in  their  leaders. 

To  destroy  a  people's  will  to  resist  requires  that  one  or  more  of  the 
following  be  accomplished: 

•  Threaten  their  national  survival.  This  is  construed  to  mean 
political  and  economic  defeat  as  well  as  military  defeat. 

•  Destroy  their  confidence  in  the  "justice"  of  their  cause  and/or 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  their  leaders. 

«  Demonstrate  the  improbability  of  their  achieving  their  objectives, 
assuming  that  this  capability  exists. 
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CHAPTER  3 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  (DRV) 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT  (NLF) 


The  Revolutionary  Organization  is  the  highest  one  of 
the  population;  it  aims  at  concentrating  those  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  Revolution,  and  have  a  spirit  of  union 
with  other  people  in  their  surroundings  in  order  to  collec¬ 
tively  fight  against  the  enemy  and  to  resolutely  overthrow 
the  enemy.  The  people  in  this  organization  are  considered 
as  a  force  which  conducts  a  daily  struggle  against  the  enemy 
with  the  various  forms  of  a  higher  level  of  the  Revolution; 
moreover,  it's  a  key-force  constituted  by  the  people  of  the 
legal  and  semi -legal  organizations. 

People's  Revolutionary  Party  Document]/ 

The  battleground  of  Vietnam  was  the  scene  of  confrontation  between 
two,  significantly  different  political  philosophies.  The  Vietnamese  Com¬ 
munist  leadership  saw  their  military  and  political  operations  as 
inextricably  linked;  for  a  number  of  years,  the  United  States,  operating 
within  its  historic  traditions,  saw  political  and  military  operations  as 
separate,  compartmented  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  The  American 
approach  was  the  product  of  a  functional  perspective  that  emphasized 
specialization  and  division-of- labor;  the  Vietnamese  Communist  approach  was 
born  of  a  political  revolutionary  perspective  that  took  account  of  the 
peasant  background  of  Vietnamese  society,  limitations  in  skills,  and 
experience  developed  through  several  generations  of  conflict.  While 
Vietnam  represented  the  longest  period  of  warfare  in  American  experience, 
it  was  brief  in  comparison  to  the  communist  involvement  in  the  conflict, 
which  dated  from  the  founding  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  (ICP)  in 
1930.  By  virtue  of  their  Party  organization,  careful  preparation, 
excellent  timing,  exploitation  of  the  national  united  front,  and  possession 
of  a  firm  resistance  base,  the  Viet  Minh  took  over  the  Vietnamese  national¬ 
ist  movement  in  the  political  vacuum  that  existed  in  Vietnam  in  1945.2/ 
Thirty  years  later,  after  having  fought  the  French,  South  Vietnamese, 
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Americans,  and  other  Free  World  forces,  the  Party  accomplished  its  goal  of 
unifying  Vietnam. 

A.  INTRODUCTION  ANO  GENERAL  OVERVIEW 


The  primary  emphasis  of  the  communist  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  been  on  the  mobilization,  indoctrination,  and 
organization  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for  "revolutionary  struggle".  Over 
the  years,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  became  the  principal  vehicle  for  institution¬ 
alizing  the  "struggle"  through  a  combination  of  indoctrination,  agitation, 
direction  of  resources,  and  political  command-and-control .  The  leadership 
of  the  communist  movement  in  the  Democratic  Republic  utilized  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  to  accomplish  the  following  intermediate  political -military  objec¬ 
tives.  3/ 

•  Establish  absolute  unity  of  action,  unity  of  structure,  and  unity 
of  purpose. 

•  Create  an  effective  administrative  mechanism  that  tied  together 
diverse  civilian  organizations. 

•  Infuse  discipline  and  obedience  into  the  decisions  of  Party 
leaders. 

•  Provide  the  flexibility  essential  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  a  protracted  war. 

While  the  history  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  the  leadership  of  the  DRV 
reflects  occasional  disputes  over  tactics  and  priorities,  tnese  differences 
were  not  permitted  to  weaken  the  felan  and  cohesion  of  the  Party.  Through¬ 
out  its  evolution,  strict  emphasis  was  placed  on  unity,  hierarchy,  cen¬ 
tralism,  faith,  and  dedication.  In  the  end,  the  Party  leadership  achieved 

its  primary  goal,  that  of  command  over  the  human  resources  needed  to  con¬ 
duct  a  lengthy  and  costly  conflict  in  the  South. 

By  contrast,  hard-core  communist  leadership  in  South  Vietnam  was 

covert  and  the  revolutionary  organization  less  well-defined  than  in  the 
DRV.  The  active  presence  of  other  anti  government  organizations  not 

directly  associated  with  the  Communist  Party  added  to  the  political  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  area,  as  well  as  to  uncertainty  over  political  affiliations 
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and  loyalties.  The  material  presented  in  this  chapter  sorts  out  these  or¬ 
ganizations  and: 

•  Provides  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  communist  politi¬ 
cal-military  organization  and  Party  control. 

•  Describes  and  analyzes  the  civic  and  military  structure  of  the 
DRV  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

•  Identifies  the  several  organizations  involved  in  the  insurgency 
in  South  Vietnam  and  evaluates  meaningful  differences  in  approach 
between  North  and  South. 

t  Assesses  the  communist  organizations  and  techniques  in  terms  of 
their  effectiveness  in  influencing  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

B.  PRINCIPLES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  ORGANIZATION 


To  appreciate  communist  organizational  mechanisms  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  the  principles  which  governed  their  evolution  must  be  understood. 
Prior  to  1955,  the  DRV  leadership  was  prepared  to  engage  in  what  is 
referred  to  as  "legal  struggle,"  under  the  terms  of  the  plebiscite  called 
for  by  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954.  The  leadership  in  the  North  was 
willing  to  rely  temporarily  on  their  interpretation  and  manipulation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  to  achieve  control  of  the  South. 4/  However  when  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  South  Vietnam,  under  Diem,  refused  to  consider  participation  in  the 
plebiscite,  the  DRV  Politburo  reverted  to  the  approaches  called  for  under 
the  strategy  of  "dau  tranh",  a  combination  of  political  and  armed 
struggle. 5/ 

The  DRV  leadership  was  heavily  influenced  by  its  experience  in 
defeating  the  French  and,  in  particular,  by  itr.  successful  adaptation  of 
Mao’s  Three  Steps  for  revolutionary  warfare. 6/  In  Step  One,  a  nucleus  is 
positioned  to  establish  bases  for  political  and  military  action.  The 
nucleus,  or  cadre,  works  from  these  bases  to  create  its  own  political 
administration  in  adjacent  areas,  protected  by  its  military  or  guerrilla 
forces  which  also  act  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  political  organization. 
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Step  Two  is  to  organize  a  political  structure  and  conduct  guerrilla  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  countryside.  Step  Three  is  to  transform  guerrilla 
forces  into  regular  forces  for  positional  warfare,  to  destroy  the  existing 
government,  and  t.o  defeat  that  government's  armed  forces.  Geographically, 
Mao  ha«H  put  the  phases  as  "first  the  mountains,  then  the  countryside,  then 
the  cities."  The  North  Vietnamese  leadership  had  added  an  extra  dimension 
to  Mao's  strategy  when  fighting  the  French:  undermine  the  enemy's  home 
base.  Antiwar  sentiment  in  metropolitan  France  had  led  to  a  stridently 
antiwar  campaign  by  the  French  press,  students,  and  political  spokesmen. 
Ultimately,  the  French  government  fell  because  of  the  issue  concerning  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war. 7/  The  later  experience  of  the  French 
government  in  Algeria  which  led  to  domestic  turmoil  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Fourth  French  Republic  in  1958  merely  reinforced  the  DRV  conviction  that 
their  struggle  should  be  pursued  on  many  fronts,  including  the  inter¬ 
national. 

Step  One  was  ready  for  initiation  in  1955  by  communist  cadres  who  had 
remained  in  South  Vietnam  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  cease-fire 
agreement,  signed  in  1954.  Caches  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  also  been 
established  in  the  South.  As  early  as  1955,  selected  regroupees  in  the 
North  were  trained  as  cadres  and  infiltrated  back  to  South  Vietnam. 8/  By 
the  time  the  National  Liberation  Front  was  formed  in  December  1960,  enough 
progress  had  been  made  to  initiate  Step  Two.  As  1964  ended,  large  units  of 
regular  forces  were  put  into  the  field  for  conventional  warfare. 9/  A  new 
family  of  weapons  was  introduced,  using  one  caliber  of  ammunition,  to 
replace  the  heterogeneous  guerrilla  assortment,  a.td  more  modern  support 
weapons  were  issued.  Step  Three  appeared  to  be  underway.  The  arrival  of 
US  combat  forces  frustrated  and  blunted  the  successful  implementation  of 
Step  Three  strategy,  for  a  time. 

1 .  Principles  Governing  the  Party  Control  Apparatus 

The  Communist  Lao  Dong  Party  (Dang  Lao  Dong)  was,  and  is  today, 
the  core  of  political -military  organizations  in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
To  maintain  its  control,  the  Party  developed  an  organizational  structure 
based  on  classic  communist  strategy.  These  principles  included  democratic 
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centralism,  reverse  representation,  cellular  hierarchy,  the  party  cell,  and 
the  individual  cadre. 10/ 

a.  Democratic  Centralism 

The  concept  know  as  "democratic  centralism"  is  applied  at 
all  levels  of  military,  governmental  and  party  organization.  Essentially, 
democratic  centralism  means  that  decisions  are  made  at  committee  meetings 
by  majority  vote.  Various  communist  documents  describe  this  process  in 
these  terms:  "...minority  should  yield  to  the  majority,  lower  echelons 
should  comply  with  higher  echelons,  the  whole  Party  shall  obey  the  Central 
Committee. "VI/  The  most  important  aspect  of  this  process  is  participation. 
Meetings  are  organized  and  members  freely  participate  in  group  discussions 
but  once  a  majority  decision  is  reached,  it  is  binding  on  all  participants. 
Of  course,  the  skillful  cadre  directs  the  discussion  to  achieve  the  desired 
result.  This  process  occurs  on  all  levels  of  organization  and  is  extremely 
important  for  maintaining  party  unity. 

This  concept  formed  the  basis  for  a  layered  organizational  structure 
with  the  highest  authority  at  the  national  level,  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)  in  South 
Vietnam.  Party  policies  initiated  at  these  levels  were  transmitted  to 
Central  Committees  on  lower  levels  from  the  interprovincial  to  the  village 
central  committees. 12/ 

b.  Reverse  Representation 

As  a  corollary  to  the  principle  of  "democratic  centralism," 
reverse  representation  requires  that  the  leader  at  each  level  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  party  policies  and  directives.  In  brief,  the  leader  serves  as 
virtual  delegate  from  the  next  higher  level  in  the  structure;  his  main  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  assure  higher  authorities  that  their  wishes  are  being 
obeyed.  Communist  control  of  Party  members  is  maintained  by  strict  sur¬ 
veillance  through  a  system  of  inspectorates  at  various  command  levels.  The 
inspecting  teams  have  full  authority  to  intervene  in  the  conduct  of  any 
local  program. 13/  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  security  and  counterintel¬ 
ligence. 
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This  system  of  checks  was  maintained  through  the  delegation 
of  responsibility  to  the  heads  of  committees  on  the  lower  levels  who  were, 
in  turn,  responsible  to  each  other  depending  on  their  position  in  the  hier¬ 
archical  structure  (i.e. ,  responsibility  at  the  provincial  level  was 
directed  from  the  interprovincial  committee,  the  provincial  committee  to 
the  district  committee  and  so  forth).  As  a  result  authority  and  initiative 
were  centralized  (limited  to  the  national  headquarters)  while  responsibil- 
i  ty  was  decentra  1  i  zed .  U/ 

c.  The  Cellular  Hierarchy  and  The  Party  Cell 

Application  of  the  principles  of  democratic  centralism  and 
reverse  representation  resulted  in  a  cellular  hierarchy  with  multiple  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication  from  higher  to  lower  echelons  and  vice  versa.  At  the 
base  of  this  structure  was  the  Party  cell.  The  cell,  usually  consistin  of 
three  members,  was  used  to  establish  a  brotherhood  among  Party  members.  All 
activities  of  the  member's  life  were  conducted  within  the  cell.  The  cell 
provided  the  framework  by  which  intellectual,  physical  and  emotional  com¬ 
mitment  were  ensured.  The  concept  of  the  cell  in  its  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  application  was  described  in  a  captured  PRP  document  dated  1970: 


Political  and  ideological  fields:  The  three-man  cell  is 
based  on  the  solidarity  of  the  ((working))  class  and  the 
mutual  affection  among  comrades.  The  cell  members  should 
help  one  another.  They  should  primarily  help  one  another  to 
heighten  their  political  and  ideological  awareness,  increase 
their  fighting  spirit,  promote  their  working  zeal,  and 
maintain  the  good  qualities,  ethics,  and  behavior  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  cadre  and  soldiers.  They  should  take  care  of  one 
another's  mental  and  physical  lives.  The  three-man  cell 
should  maintain  the  unity  of  thought  and  action  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  develop  collective  initiative,  and  provide  each  member 
with  assistance  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  It  should 
make  them  thoroughly  understand  one  another's  situations 
when  they  are  to  work  independently,  under  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  conditions,  so  that  they  can  successfully 
carry  out  their  assigned  missions. 

In  the  military  ((field)):  The  three-man  cell  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  suitable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  applying  all  the 
types  of  tactics  of  our  army.  Every  combat  and  tactical 
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initiative  can  be  cleverly  and  skillfully  applied  through 
the  three-man  cell.  Therefore,  in  combat  it  is  instrumental 
in  making  every  squad,  platoon,  or  company  able  to  fully 
develop  its  combat  effectiveness,  mobility,  resourcefulness, 
flexibility,  and  determination  to  successfully  carry  out 
every  combat  mission.  1_5/ 

d.  The  Cadre  16/ 

The  cadre  was  the  essential  human  element  to  successful 
Party  organization-building.  The  cadre  acted  as  a  recruiting  device  for 
loca'  Party  members.  Usually  operating  among  the  rural  population,  the 
cadre  was  required  to  endure  whatever  privations  were  necessary  to  be 
totally  committed  to  Party  ideology,  and  follow  without  question  all  Party 
directives.  The  principal  function  of  the  cadre  was  to  imbue  people  with 
revolutionary  ardor,  a  willingness  to  make  significant  personal  sacrifices 
in  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  and  to  subordinate  themselves  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  discipline  of  the  Party  leadership.  The  cadre  was  repeatedly 
directed  to  provide  propaganda  to  the  people  in  order  to  bolster  their 
martial  spirit  and  to  intensify  their  resentment  against  "the  enemy."  The 
process  was  viewed  as  a  constant  one,  which  had  to  unfold  over  a  lengthy 
period  of  time  rather  than  be  initiated  "at  the  last  moment." 

2.  Mass  Organization  Strategy  17/ 

The  civii  structure,  particularly  in  South  Vietnam,  was  used  as  a 
means  to  enlist  popular  support  for  the  movement  and  establish  a  base  that 
provided  legitimacy  to  the  party  organization.  The  civil  organization  was 
not  viable  as  a  separate  unit.  Party  control  was  maintained  tnrough  a 
system  of  parallel  hierarchies  on  all  levels  of  the  civil  structure.  Thus, 
popular  support  was  obtained  through  the  guise  of  civil  representation  but 
was  controlled  by  the  Party  element  within  it. 
a.  The  Front  Organizations  1_8/ 

Every  party  to  a  revolutionary  war  wants  and  needs  "popular 
support"  in  the  form  of  men,  political  allegiance,  material  goods,  and 
services.  The  purpose  of  the  popular  front  is  mobilization  (i.e. ,  the 
raising  of  required  political  and  economic  support  from  the  people). 
Mobilization  begins  by  drawing  on  volunteers  and  contributions  from  diverse 
groups;  when  those  are  exhausted,  the  political  art  of  co-option  begins,  In 
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Vietnam  the  Popular  Front  strategy  was  used  by  the  Communist  Party  leader¬ 
ship  ostensibly  to  unite  all  nationalists  against  a  common  enemy,  that  is, 
foreign  "imperialists".  The  official  party  line  on  the  Front  states: 

...the  essential  factor  in  the  realization  of  such  unity  is 
the  consolidation  of  the  National  United  Front.  The  policy 
of  the  party  must  be  flexible...  if  we  persist  in  retaining 
the  title  Communist,  a  certain  number  of  landed  proprietors 
and  adepts  of  religious  sects  would  refuse  to  follow  us.1_9/ 

It  was  this  flexibility  which  led  to  a  series  of  subsequent  policies 
specifically  designed  to  enlist  the  support  of  religious  sects  (Cao  Dai  and 
Hoa  Hao),  minority  groups  (Catholics  and  Montagnards)  and  the  intellectuals 
and  bourgeoisie.  Once  this  coalition  was  formed  and  firmly  anchored,  the 
Party  leadership  worked  from  within  to  establish  itself  as  the  guiding 
force.  Throughout,  however,  the  Communist  Party  leadership  continued  to 
maintain  a  low  public  profile  to  sustain  the  appearance  of  a  spontaneous, 
general  nationalist  effort.  The  DRV  used  the  popular  front  strategy  on 
several  occasions. 20/ 

b.  Mass  Organizations:  People's  Liberation  Committees/ 

Liberation  Associations 

The  popular  front  strategy  emerged  in  South  Vietnam  in  the 
guise  of  the  various  People's  Liberation  Associations.  Disaffected  profes¬ 
sional,  intellectual,  labor  or  special  interest  groups  ere  recruited  and 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  democratic  centralism.  Typical  of  this 
discipl ine  were  the  precepts  of  The  Liberated  Labor  Association: 21/ 

o  Every  member  is  given  the  right  to  discuss  "democratically11  and 
decide  unanimously. 

•  However,  the  individual  must  yield  to  the  will  of  the  collect¬ 
ivity. 

•  Lower  echelons  must  obey  the  decisions  of  higher  echelons. 

•  Regional  committees  must  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee. 

In  a  typical  "liberated"  village,  the  Liberation  Associ¬ 
ations  were  functional  organizations  which  appealed  to  specific  special 
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interest  groups.  These  were  loosely  controlled  with  no  real  hierarchical 
chain  of  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  People's  Liberation  Committees  were 
administrative  bodies  composed  of  Party  and  non-Party  members.  The  Libera¬ 
tion  Committee  governed  the  village  and  was  tightly  controlled  with  a 
vertical  line  of  command  to  the  NLF/PRP  Central  Committee.  This  tight 


control  was  maintained  throughout  the 
sional  Revolutionary  Government  (PRG) 
renamed  Revolutionary  Committees.  The 
each  organization. 22/ 

People's  Liberation  Committees* 

•  administrative  function; 
governing  body  in  village 

•  tight  hierarchy  with  vertical 
command  link  to  NLF/PRP 
headquarters 

*  small  in  membership  with  perhaps 
3  Party  and  10  non-Party  members 

*  With  the  formation  of  the  PRG  in  1968, 
Committees. 


war;  upon  formation  of  the  Provi- 
in  1969,  these  committees  were 
table  below  summarizes  the  role  of 

Liberation  Associations 

•  socio-political  organiza¬ 
tions  grouped  by  special 
interest 

•  loose  control.  Horizontal 
communication  with  People's 
Liberation  Committee  or 
lower  levels.  National  level 
organization  was  insignificant 

•  mass  membership:  farmers, 
women,  youth,  students, 
intellectuals,  etc. 

these  became  Revolutionary 


This  permitted  the  Party  to  maintain  a  vertical  as  well  as  a 
horizontal  line  of  communication,  with  the  NLF/PRP  Central  Committee  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  highest  authority. 
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c •  The  Provisional  Government 

Establishment  of  an  interim  government  is  one  of  the  classic 
hallmarks  in  the  strategy  of  nationalist  or  revolutionary  movements.  The 
DRV  followed  this  convention  in  South  Vietnam  as  well.  However,  certain 
conditions  had  to  be  met  prior  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  government,  - 
notably,  the  primacy  of  the  Communist  Party  had  to  be  assured,  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  position  of  the  enemy  had  to  be  at  low  ebb,  and  popular 
opinion  had  t.o  be  disposed  to  recognize  these  realities  and  to  accept  the 
provisional  government  as  the  only  viable  alternative.  In  1969  these  con¬ 
ditions  were  met  and  the  Party  leadership  concluded  that  a  provisional 
revolutionary  government  should  be  established. 23/ 

3.  The  Military  Organization 

The  military  forces  of  the  NLF  were  modeled  after  the  Chinese 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces.  They  were  composed  of:  the  main  force  of 
well-trained  full-time  soldiers,  and  the  paramilitary  force  comprised  of 
regional  or  territorial  guerrillas  at  provincial  level  and  local  guerrillas 
at  district  level.  These  elements  supported  each  other.  The  main  force 
provided  combat-experienced  veterans  in  support  of  guerilla  harassment 
activities;  the  guerrilla  force  provided  an  available  manpower  reserve  and 
local  logistical  support. 24/ 

a.  The  Political  Goals  of  the  Military  Organization 

The  prime  objective  of  communist  forces,  guerrilla  and  con¬ 
ventional,  was  political  in  nature  --  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the 
capacities  and  legitimacy  of  the  government  in  Saigon.  Armed  struggle,  as 
pointed  out  earlier,  was  to  attain  the  political  objective  of  Communist 
Party  supremacy  throughout  a  united  Vietnam.  While  the  military  served  as 
the  cutting  edge,  its  purpose  was  not  necessarily  to  annihilate  enemy 
forces  but  to  confuse  their  leaders,  reduce  morale  and  undermine  confidence 
in  the  purposes  and  staying  power  of  the  leadership  in  Saigon,  and  to 
Liberate  the  South. 25/ 

b.  The  Buildup  of  Military  Forces 

The  Party's  revolutionary  goals  underscored  the  need  to 
fashion  a  military  force  led  and  supported  by  highly  motivated  and  fully 
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indoctrinated  personnel.  To  achieve  this,  the  Party  organized  its  insur¬ 
gency  forces  slowly  and  with  careful  attention  to  the  political  outlook  and 
dedication  of  leadership  cadres.  In  its  time-phased  approach  the  Party 
emphasized  the  foil  owing: 26/ 

•  Formation  of  armed  propaganda  teams  in  the  countryside. 

•  Recruitment  and  conscription  (after  indoctrination)  of  additional 
personnel  to  form  regional  units. 

•  Organization  of  workers  (on  a  mass  basis  where  possible)  who,  in 
turn,  activate  part-time  village  militia. 

•  Formation  of  main  operational  forces  from  seasoned  regional 
units. 

•  "Promotion"  of  village  personnel  into  regional  forces  to  maintain 
regional  strength  levels. 

The  tactical  and  command-and-control  advantages  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  are  obvious.  Each  phase  is  under  constant  scrutiny  by  the  leader¬ 
ship.  As  cadres  develop  and  experience  grows,  so  the  level  of  assigned 
responsibility  mounts.  The  cycle  begins  with  the  local  "activist"  whe  is 
ultimately  transformed  into  the  professional  political  soldier,  one  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  stress  of  battle  and  exposure  to  plans  and  objectives  that 
can  be  met  through  training,  dedication  and  support  from  an  all -wise  Party 
leadership. 27/ 

c.r  The  Party  Control  Mechanism 

The  Party  controlled  and  directed  all  military  operations. 
Each  command  level  was  responsible  to  its  headquarters  element  which,  in 
turn,  was  responsible  to  the  respective  Party  committee.  This  arrangement 
was  reinforced  by  the  existence  of  Party  ceils  which  promoted  the  political 
awareness  of  the  soldier. 28/ 

On  the  national  level,  Party  control  is  maintained  through 
two  known  channels:  dual  membership  in  high  Party  and  military  offices  and 
a  central  control  committee  within  the  Party  organization  specifically 
authorized  to  uirect  military  activities.  The  latter  will  be  examined  in 
detail  as  it  applies  to  DRV/NLF  organization. 
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i  C .  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

i 

Figure  3-1  charts  the  organizational  evolution  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Several  aspects  of  this  development  are  worthy  of  note,  specifi¬ 
cally  those  which  apply  to  the  principles  discussed  previously. 

1 .  Party  Development  and  the  Front  Organizations 

Since  its  inception  in  1930,  the  Communist  Party  in  Vietnam,  then 
known  as  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  (ICP),  had  one  primary  objective, 
the  establishment  of  a  government  in  Vietnam  under  the  control  of  the 
Party.  Figure  3-1  traces  the  manipulation  process  using  the  popular  front 
j  strategy  to  consolidate  non-communist  nationalist  factions.  The  consol i- 

!  dation  process  was  particularly  effective  during  the  early  years  with  the 

I 

formation  of  the  Viet  Minh  Independence  League.  Although  it  came  to  have  a 
larger  meaning  during  the  war  against  the  French,  it  was  a  front  organi¬ 
zation  conceived  and  directed  by  the  ICP.  To  maintain  a  low  profile,  the 
ICP  was?  dissolved  in  November  1945  only  to  reemerge  in  1951  as  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Workers  Party  or  the  Dang  Lao  Dong.  In  1976,  the  final  goal  of 
unification  was  achieved  under  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party.  From  1946 
|  to  1951,  the  Party  not  only  increased  in  size  but  perfected  the  strategy  of 

control  from  within  the  popular  front,  the  Lien  Viet,  after  having  seeming¬ 
ly  disbanded  itself.- 

After  the  reappearance  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1951,  the  Dang 
Lao  Dong,  the  popular  front  took  on  new  meaning.  With  the  Party  in  power, 
front  organizations  became  a  means  of  mass  movement  control.  The  Party 
also  felt  a  need  to  expand  the  front  to  enlist  the  religious  sects  and 
political  parties  which  had  previously  opposed  the  Communists. 29/ 
Ultimately  the  North  Vietnamese  Fatherland  Front  was  created  (in  1955) 
replacing  tne  Lien  Viet  in  the  mass  organization  effort. 

Tlve  front  movement  in  South  Vietnam  paralleled  that  of  the  North 
with  one  notable  addition  -  it  was  initiated  and  controlled  by  the  Lao  Dong 
|  Party  in  the  North.  The  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  (NLF) 

was  officially  proclaimed  on  December  20,  1960  as  the  l,only  genuine 
representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. “30/  Like  the  Viet  Minh 
I 
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Independence  League  which  had  organized  anti-French  factions,  the  NLF 
united  nationalist  groups  opposing  the  Diem  regime  and  US  support  for  the 
Diem  government. 32/ 

The  Party  control  apparatus  was  reinforced  in  1962  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP).  in  the  early  period 
after  its  creation  PRP  propaganda  minimized  its  Hanoi  connection,  referring 
to  itself  as  the  Marxist-Leninist  Party  of  South  Vietnam,  the  heart  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  the  engine  of  struggle  against  Diem.  While 
acknowledging  a  connection  with  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  it  referred  to  the 
latter  as  a  fraternal  organization.  Nevertheless,  the  PRP  continued  to  use 
the  same  channels  of  communication  and  liaison  net,  and  employed  the  same 
chain  of  command. 33/ 

The  final  phase  of  front  development  in  South  Vietnam  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Alliance  of  the  National  Democratic  Peace  Forces  of 
Vietnam.  The  Alliance,  as  it  was  sometimes  known,  grew  out  of  the  factions 
which  surfaced  during  the  winter-spring  offensive  of  1967-1968  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  '68  Tet.  offensive.  Alliance  propaganda  portrayed  a  non¬ 
communist  coalition  of  various  divergent  groups  with  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  with  the  Saigon  regime  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  This  stance 
was  contrary  to  that  of  the  NLF  which  continuously  fought  to  overthrow  the 
Thieu  government.  According  to  an  interrogation  report  dated  1968,  the 
Alliance  was  a  front  organization  conceived  and  irected  by  the  NLF  34/  in 
keeping  with  the  strategy  of  the  popular  f  thus  creating  a  front 
within  a  front . 

2 .  Party  Development  and  the  Provisional  Government 

After  World  War  II,  the  country  entered  into  a  political  void 
witn  the  evacuation  of  the  Japanese,  the  temporary  occupation  by  an  allied 
force  and  the  expected  return  of  the  French.  Ci  <  cuir,stancec  provided  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  ICP.  The  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (DRV)  was  proclaimed  as  a  provisional  government  on  September  2, 
1945.  That  action  established  the  ICP 1 s  claim  to  legitimate  political 
power. 
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The  August  (1945)  Revolution  was  a  successful  undertaking  for  the 
communists,  whose  historians  later  attributed  the  outcome  to  several  fac¬ 
tors.  In  particular,  their  success  was  predicated  on:  (?.)  proper  timing 
on  the  part  of  a  patient  Party  leadership;  (b)  detailed  advanced  planning; 
(c)  a  disciplined  resistance  base  to  fall  back  on,  which  added  to  the 
confidence  of  the  participants;  (d)  selection  of  the  right  instrument,  the 
National  United  Front,  which  "harnessed  the  energies  of  the  people  and 
raised  their  revolutionary  consciousness";  and  (e)  precedent-making  use  of 
psychological  warfare  tactics,  such  as  the  binh  van  ("action  amonn  the 
military*'),,  which  was  in  effect  a  proselyting  effort. 

In  the  South,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  (PRGRSVN  or,  simply,  the  PRG)  war.  announced  on 
June  10,  1969.  Unlike  the  DRV,  which  had  been  formed  under  nearly  ideal 
circumstances,  the  PRG  came  into  being  when  Party  primacy  was  not  assured 
and  the  combined  US/GVN  military  forces  were  at  peak  strength.  Further¬ 
more,  the  indigenous  communist  apparatus  in  the  South  had  suffered  severe 
setbacks  in  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  Some  observers  have  concluded  that 
the  PRG  served  primarily  as  a  cabinet  with  a  small  staff,  one  that  func¬ 
tioned  independently  from  the  revolutionary  committees  in  liberated 
areas. 35/  The  evidence  is  inconclusive  on  this  question.  However,  it  was 
clear  that  the  PRG  did  present  a  direct  challenge  to  the  government  at 
Saigon  and  was  used  by  the  North  as  a  diplomatic  wedge  within  the  inter¬ 
national  community. 36/ 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  (DRV) 


The  governing  process  in  the  DRV  followed  the  communist  principle  of 
decision-by-committee  guided  by  a  sound  leadership.  That  collective 
decision-making  process  extends  from  the  national  to  the  local  level  organ¬ 
ization.  At  the  core  of  the  structure  was  the  Party  and  the  Party  com¬ 
mittee  system. 
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1 .  Organization  for  the  Lao  Dong  Party 

Figure  3-2  illustrates  the  organ i zationa.1  structure  and  function 
of  the  high-.evel  party  organization  in  the  DRV.  The  hierarchy  and  func¬ 
tions  of  each  body  are  listed  as  described  in  the  DRV  institution. 
However,  close  study  of  Party  practices  reveals  a  divergence  n  constitu¬ 
tional  power. 

One  such  difference  was  the  role  of  the  National  Delegates  Cong¬ 
ress.  In  theory,  the  Congress  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  system, 
upholding  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism  and  the  will  of  the  col¬ 
lective  majority.  In  practice,  however,  major  decision-making  powers 
rested  in  the  Politburo  on  the  advice  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Secre¬ 
tariat  translated  these  decisions  into  policy  directives  and  transmited 
them  to  lower  offices. 

Below  the  national  level,  Party  offices  were  similarly  struc¬ 
tured.  On  the  provincial,  municipal  and  autonomous  38/  levels,  the  Party 
committee  includes  a  central  committee,  a  standing  committee,  a  sepa»ate 
control  committee  and  a  Party  secretary.  The  structure  on  the  district 
level  and  below  resembles  that  of  the  provincial,  municipal  and  autonomous 
with  one  addition,  the  Party  Chapter.  The  Party  Chapter  is  usually  a  very 
small  unit  designed  to  implement  party  policies  within  the  population. 

2 .  The  Government  0 rqanization  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Figure  3-3  graphically  displays  the  civil  organization  of  the 

DRV.  In  many  respects,  the  hierarchy  and  functions  of  civil  offices  paral¬ 
leled  those  of  the  Party.  Close  interaction  between  functionally  similar 
agencies  within  these  twc  organizations  did  exist. 

The  National  Assembly  is  cor stitutionally  vested  with  legislative 
powers.  Rut,  like  the  National  Delegates  Congress,  that  is  merely  a  facade 
to  project  a  democratic  image.  The  true  legislative  power  rests  in  the 
Standing  Committee  whose  chairman  and  vice-chairman  are  normally  high- 
ranking  Politburo  members.  Although  the  1960  constitution  defines  the 
powers  of  the  presidency,  there  is  little  evidence  that  these  presidential 
powers  were  actually  exercised  during  the  term  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.40/  Since 
his  death,  the  office  has  been  largely  ceremonial.  The  Council  of 
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Figure  3-2.  Dang  Lao  Dong  Party  Organization  38/ 
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Ministers  and  its  respective  ministries  and  commissions  perform  the  major 
administrative  tasks  within  the  organization.  Although  many  positions  were 
held  by  non-Politburo  members,  the  two  most  important  ministries,  Foreign 
Affairs  and  National  Defense,  were  invariably  headed  by  Politboro  inemoers. 
} n  any  event,  all  ministries  were  responsive  to  Party  control. 

3.  Organization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam 

Control  of  the  military  apparatus  was  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
Party.  The  nature  of  the  Indochinese  war  and,  later,  the  Southern  insur¬ 
gency  required  strict  political  supervision  of  military  operations. 
General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  commander- in-chief  of  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam 
(PAVN)  recognized  the  need  for  an  integrated  political  and  military 
struggle.  In  1967  he  described  the  people's  war  in  these  terms: 


Another  outstanding  success  of  our  Party  consisted 
in  creating  and  developing  to  a  very  hiyr  level  the 
combined  strength  of  people's  war,  of  revolutionary 
war,  using  military  attacks  by  mobile  strategic  army 
columns  as  main  striking  forces,  combining  military 
attacks  with  popular  uprisings,  combining  military 
struggle  with  political  struggle  and  agitation  among 
enemy  troops,  wiping  out  and  disbanding  large  enemy 
units,  completely  liberating  large  strategic  regions  in 
the  mountainous,  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  winning 
total  victory  by  means  of  a  general  offensive  and 
uprising  right  in  the  "capital  city"  of  the  puppet 
admi  n i strati  on . 41/ 

Figure  3-4  shows  the  command  structure  of  the  DRV  military  organ¬ 
ization.  Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  means  of  Party  control  of  the 
organization.  The  Central  Military  Party  Committee  (CMPC)  acted  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  the 
General  Political  Directorate  of  the  General  Staff  Department.  Although 
the  CMPC  was  outside  the  military  organization  (see  Party  organization),  it 
directed  the  Party  activities  within  the  armed  forces.  Members  of  the  CMPC 
were  high-ranking  military  (all  Party  members)  and  Politburo  officials. 

The  CMCP's  operational  subordinate,  the  General  Political  Direc¬ 
torate,  v/as  a  military  office.  The  General  Political  Directorate  directed 
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the  activities  cf  the  Party  committees  which  were  attached  to  all  subordin¬ 
ate  levels  of  the  military  command. 

4.  Summary  Analysis:  A  Triad  System  of  Government  43/ 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam  functioned  in  a  cell¬ 
ular  structure  cf  three  parallel  organizations.  Each  was  integrated  with 
the  Party  serving  as  the  central,  controlling  organization..  Figure  3-5 
summarizes  the  Party  control  mechanisms  within  the  civil,  or  governmental, 
and  military  organizations. 

The  structure  of  each  parallel  organization  encompassed  the  basic 
principles  of  communist  revolutionary  organization:  democratic  centralism 
in  the  committee-based  process  of  decision-making,  reverse  reoresentation 
in  the  functional  Party  committee  on  the  lower  levels  and  the  Party  cell  as 
the  basic  organizational  unit. 

E.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(NLFSVN) 

The  organization  of  the  Southern  insurgency  was  of  critical  importance 
to  Hanoi's  political  objectives.  In  order  to  survive  the  daily  strains  of 
protracted  war,  it  had  to  possess  several  qualities: 

•  Ability  to  recruit  sufficient  nersonnel  to  fill  the  rank  and 
file. 

•  Ability  to  survive  tb_  organizational  constraints  caused  by  the 
heavy  casualties  sustained  in  a  guerrilla  conflict. 

t  Ability  to  exercise  complete  operational  control  of  the  rank  and 
file  membership  from  higher  headquarters  through  decentralized 
responsibility. 

•  Ability  to  function  in  a  hostile  and  clandestine  environment. 

•  Ability  to  organize  the  masses  into  a  unified  whole  and  subjugate 
the  will  of  the  individual  to  the  will  and  "good"  of  the  social¬ 
ized  community. 

These  activities  were  always  present  in  the  Southern  struggle.  In 
addition,  the  concept  of  a  people's  war  in  a  protracted  conflict  offered 
exceptional  organizational  requirements.  The  enemy's  literature  repeatedly 
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called  for  a  "general  uprising"  on  the  part  of  the  urban  and  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  communist  insurgency. 45/  That  kind  of  offensive 
called  for  a  graduated  response  extending  over  a  prolonged  period,  and 
therefore,  required  complete  loyalty  and  dedication  from  the  rank  and  file. 

1 .  The  Party  Organization  in  South  Vietnam;  the  Core  of  the 

Struggle  Movement 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  "is  organized  on  the 
concept  of  democratic  centralism.  Its  discipline  is  very  strict  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  within  the  Party  a  unity  of  thoughts  and  actions, 
eliminating  opportunist  and  partial  tendencies  from  its  ranks". 46/  This 
unity  of  purpose  was  the  basis  for  the  Communist  Party  structure  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Various  intelligence  reports  and  defector  interrogations  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  PRP  was  merely  an  organizational  change  manipulated 
by  the  North.  One  such  document  states:  "there  is  only  one  Communist 
Party  in  Vietnam.  Tne  Lao  Dong  Party  serves  both  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  "47/  The  PRP,  as  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Soutn  under  Northern  direction 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  unification  and  domination  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party. 

The  structure  of  the  Party  was  based  on  a  hierarchy  of  committees 
at  the  interprovincial  or  regional,  provincial,  district  and  village 
levels.  At  the  base  of  this  structure  were  the  Party  cells  under  the 
Secretariat  or  Central  Committee  within  the  NLF/PRP  headquarters.  Figure 
3-6  outlines  the  function  arid  structure  of  the  local  committees. 

The  Party  cell  was  the  basic  unit  in  each  structure  designed  to 
maintain  the  Party's  unity  of  purpose.  Within  the  cell,  'criticism— self- 
criticism"  sessions  were  a  general  practice.  Members  were  encouraged  to 
admit  weaknesses  (i.e.,  individual  ambitions,  fear  of  the  enemy,  etc.)  while 
their  comrades  were  enjoined  to  offer  additional  criticisms  based  on  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  This  practice  strengthened  the  bond  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  absolute  obedience  to  the  Party  and  furthered  unquestioning 
support  for  Party  policies  and  goals. 
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2 .  The  Organization  of  The  National  Liberation  Front 

The  National  Liberation  Fron*  of  South  Vietnam  (NLF)  as  it  was 
originally  formed  in  December  1960,  was  a  front  organization  established  by 
Hanoi  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  federation  of  popular  associations 
under  a  democratic  front  banner. 47/  Understanding  the  true  purpose  and 
role  of  the  NLF  is  crucial  in  answering  the  key  question  posed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  volume:  was  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  e  bona  fide 
civil  war?  Undeniably,  some  popular  factions  in  South  V  ctnam  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  revolt  against  the  Diem  regime  or  several  successor  governments. 
In  that  sense  they  were  revolutionaries.  Most  of  those  factions,  however, 
were  not  pro-communist;  indeed,  many  were  as  violently  anticommunist  as 
they  were  anti-Diem.  The  NLF  was  created  to  marshal  the  full  range  of 
opposition  to  Diem  into  a  force  that  could  be  directed  by  Hanoi.  The 
communists  later  described  their  clever  tactics  in  these  terms: 

Cn  the  basis  of  keeping  firm  in  strategy,  our  Party 
cleverly  applied  its  tactics:  on  the  one  hand,  it 
cleverly  took  advantage  of  the.  regional  and  temporary 
contradictions  of  the  enemy  to  sow  division  among  him, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  united  with  anyone  who  could  be 
united,  won  over  anyone  who  could  be  won  over,  neutral¬ 
ized  anyone  who  should  be  neutralized,  completely 
isolated  the  imperialists  and  their  most  dangerous 
lackeys,  and  concentrated  the  spearheads  of  the  attacks 
on  them  to  overthrow  them.  50/ 

Throughout  most  of  the  NlF's  history,  the  nationalist  cause  provided  stra¬ 
tegic  cover  for  communist  objectives  in  Hie  South.  Figure  3-7  outlines  the 
organization  of  the  headquarters  element  of  the  NLF.  Central  direction  of 
the  NLF  was  conducted  by  l!<e  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
through  the  Central  Offica  for  South  Vietnam  (COSVN),  their  operatives  in 
the  South.  COSVN  was  the  top  Communist  command  headquarters  for  the  war  in 
the  South.  With  an  established  command  link  to  the  Politboro  in  the  North, 
COSVN  received  directive?  and  implemented  policies  in  accordance  with  the 
tactical  situation. 

COSVN's  history  dates  back  to  1951,  when  it  was  a  six-man  office 
with  Le  Duan  as  First  Secretary  and  Le  Due  Tho  as  his  deputy.  Both  men 
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Figure  3-7.  Civil  Structure  of  National  Headquarters  NLFSVN.  5 V 
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were  high-ranking  members  of  the  Pol itboro. 52/  After  the  war  against  the 
French,  COSVN  was  phased  out  and  replaced  by  the  Nam-Bo  Regional  Committee 
composed  of  seasoned  Viet  Minh  cadres. 

In  1961.  COSVN  was  re-established  as  the  "central  org<~  ;  for  the 
Southern  branch  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party. "53/  COSVN  directed  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  NLF/PRP  through  an  interlacing  organization  structure  and 
common  leadership.  Furthermore,  a  former  political  officer  of  COSVN  who 
defected  in  1968  stated:  "there  is  no  such  organization  as  a  PRP  with  a 
Central  Committee,  a  Standing  Committee,  etc.,  this  organization  only 
exists  in  name. "54/ 

The  organization  on  the  interprovincial,  provincial,  district  and 
village  levels  paralleled  those  ot  the  party.  Mass  Liberation  Associations 
wore  organized  into  a  Central  Committee  with  a  corresponding  Secretariat 
and  Current  Affairs  Section.  While  the  Central  Committee  maintained  a 
semblance  of  a  democratic  front  (i.e.,  its  members  were  elected  from  within 
the  mass  organisations),  the  Secretariat  and  Current  Affairs  Office  were 
Party-dominated.  Each  respective  secretariat  received  direction  from  the 
echelon  above,  the  initial  directives  having  emanated  from  COSVN  or  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party. 

3 .  The  Military  Command  Structure:  The  People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  (PLAF),  Tne  P ~  ple*s  Army  of  Vietnrm  (PAVN)  and  Guerilla 
Popular  Army 

Unlike  other  popular  front  organizations  in  the  history  of  North 
end  South  Vietnam,  the  NLF  had  its  own  indigenous  armed  force  element,  the 
People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces  (PLAF),  previously  known  as  the  Liberation 
Army.  The  PLAF  subscribed  to  fundamental  party  doctrine  in  its  organiza¬ 
tional  makeup: 

•  Organization  must  bo  in  line  with  political  goals. 

o  Democratic  centralism  must  be  strictly  observed,  that  is,  disci¬ 
pline  musv  be  maintained  with  subordinates  obeying  superior's 
commands. 

a  Unity  of  purpose  must  be  sustained  between  the  army  and  the 
people. 
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For  the  PLAF,  political  success  was  more  important  than  military  victory. 

Figure  3-8  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  communist  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  South  Vietnam  as  they  were  structured  during  most  of  the 
period  of  US  involvement. 55/  The  people's  army  consisted  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  elements,  each  with  different  functions  and  control  channels.  The  PLAF 
included  the  Main  Force  and  the  Paramilitary  Forces  comprised  of  Regional 
Forces  and  the  Guerrilla  Popular  Army.  With!n  each  element  a  Party  control 
unit  was  implanted  to  direct  the  political  activities  of  each  unit  and 
assure  its  compliant  with  Party  directives. 

The  PAVN,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  North  Vietnamese  units 
with  c  direct  caiwitini cation  channel  to  Hanoi.  These  elements  were  com¬ 
plete. y  independent  of  the  NLF  organization.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
insurgency,  circa  1965-67,  personnel  from  Main  Forces  and  Regional  Units 
were  often  used  as  fillers  for  PAVN  units.  After  Tet  1968  the  reverse  was 
true  and  PAVN  personnel  frequently  had  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  indig¬ 
enous  units. 

The  command  and  staff  organization  incorporated  the  Party 
principle  of  decision  by  committee.  Figure  3-9  shows  a  typical  structure 
on  the  interprovincial  level.  This  illustrates  the  direct  relationship 
between  the  local  Party  committee  and  the  military  command.  On  the  lower 
levels,  the  Party  control  apparatus  corresponded  to  those  of  the  military 
staff  via  overlapping  control  agencies. 

4.  Summary  Analysis: _ Organizational  Relationships 

This  section  has  dealt  with  each  important  component  of  the 
southern  organization.  The  intricate  communist  system  comes  into  focus 
only  whan  viewed  as  a  totally  integrated  system.  Figure  3-10  shows  the 
horizontal  ai.J  vertical  command  and  control  links  between  the  civil,  Party 
and  military  organizations  in  South  Vietnam.  It  also  demonstrates  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  southern  organization. 

Figure  3"  11  depicts  the  manner  in  which  the  popular  movement  was 
controlled  through  associations  within  the  NLF  structure.  The  communists 
paid  close  attention  to  all  elements  of  South  Vietnamese  society--! ntel lec- 
tual ,  professional,  labor,  y'.uth  and  minority  groups.  The  liberation 
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Figure  3-8.  The  Communist  Military  Forces  In  South  Vietnam  56/ 
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Figure  3-9,  Typical  Structure  -  Interpret uncial  Level  57/ 
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association  concept  highlights  the  political  appeal  of  the  NLF  as  a 
counterforce  in  South  Vietnam;  the  Party  control  mechanism  depicts  the 
ultimate  strategy  of  the  NFL  and  capitalized  on  that  appeal.  Finally  the 
addition  of  the  guerrilla  forces  combined  the  political  struggle  with  the 
armed  struggle,  the  latter  in  support  of  the  former. 

F.  PROVISIONAL  REVOLUTIONARY  GOVERNMENT 

1 .  The  Background 

As  early  as  1966  COSVN  had  directed  tne  PRP  to  concentrate  on 
improving  its  organization.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  it 
appeared  desirable  for  COSVN  to  establish  "democratically  elected"  local 
governments  to  consolidate  territorial  gains  made  during  Tet  and  help 
prepare  for  future  operations.  In  March  1968,  COSVN  directed  that  People's 
Liberation  Councils  be  estabished  in  liberated  rural  and  urban  areas  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  broadening  the  liberation  structure  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  coalition  government  at  the  top. 58/ 

Such  a  coalition  government  was  to  be  only  a  step  on  the  way  to 
total  Lao  Dong  Party  control  of  Vietnam;  this  is  suggested  by  the  lecture 
notes  (circa  1967  -  pre-Tet)  of  an  important  Viet  Cong  cadre: 

...the  National  Democratic  Coalition  Government  which 
is  the  immediate  goal  of  our  struggle  is  not  a  type  of 
coalition  government  which  is  bought  at  any  cost.  It 
must  be  a  coalition  government  established  under  the 
foil  owing  conditions: 

1.  The  U.S.  aggressors  must  withdraw  their  troops. 

2.  The  coalition  government  must  have  the  NLFSVN  as 
the  core. 59/ 

2.  The  PRG  Emerges 

On  June  10,  1969  the  clandestine  Liberation  Radio  announced  that 

a  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  had  been  formed  at  a  "Congress  of 

National  Delegates  of  South  VieJ,-Nam. "62/  Ostensibly,  after  holding  dis- 

itf 

cussions  with  the  Central  Comm-,,  tee  of  the  NLF,  the  PRG  decided  to  replace 
the  NLF  delegation  to  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam  and  to  designate 
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Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaris  of  the  PRG,  as  head  of 
that  delegation. 63/  The  DRV  Party  Journal,  Hoc  Tap,  was  quick  to  state  the 
DRV's  recognition  of  the  PRG  as  a  "legal"  government. 64/ 

An  urgent  COSVN  circular  issued  in  June  1969  described  the  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  of  the  PRG  in  terms  of  a  political  campaign  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  military  operations  and  a  diplomatic  offensive. 65/  The  PRG 
gave  a  semblance  of  legitimacy  to  communist  claims  that  they  controlled 
large  areas  in  the  South  and  that  local  elected  officials  in  "liberated 
areas"  were  represented  by  the  PRG.  In  fact,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  was  nothing  more  than  another  front  organization. 66/ 

Although  the  PRG  "took  over"  the  Paris  negotiations  from  the  NLF, 
the  change  was  cosmetic  rather  than  substantive.  The  Lao  Dong  Party  pul  lad 
all  of  the  strings,  but  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  continued 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  the  DRV  for  two  years  after  the  Paris  accords 
were  signed  and  US  forces  withdrew  from  RVN.  After  the  DRV's  victory  in 
April  1975,  the  process  of  unification  began  in  earnest. 67/  By  the  summer 
of  1976,  the  organizations  that  had  proved  useful  as  Southern  entities 
ceased  to  exist.  The  PRG  was  absorbed  into  the  new  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  the  NLF  merged  into  the  Fatherland  Front,  and  the  PLAF  was  drawn 
into  the  PAVN.68/  Seldom  has  the  communist  "front  tactic"  been  more 
clearly  at  work  than  it  was  in  Vietnam,  and  rarely  has  such  organizational 
skill  been  demostrated  as  was  shown  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  lieutenants. 

G.  SUMMARY  AND  INSIGHTS 

This  chapter  addresses  the  complexity  and  durability  of  the  communist 
organizations  in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  In  reviewing  the  nature  of 
these  organizations  and  the  obstacles  which  they  overcame,  (i . e.,  protracted 
warfare,  heavy  attrition  and  traditional,  societal  standards),  one  can 
derive  several  meaningful  insights: 

•  The  communist  organization  in  Vietnam  was  by  no  means  unique.  It 
subscribed  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  principles  of  revolutionary 
organization  and  the  Maoist  application  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
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•  The  Vietnamese  Communists  devoted  16  years  (1930-1946)  to  organ¬ 
izing  a  loyal,  disciplined,  united,  and  thoroughly  reliable  Party 
apparat  before  committing  their  forces  in  open  combat  against  the 
French,  thereby  acquiring  remarkable  conesiveness  and  singleness 
of  purpose  which  made  them  an  exceptionally  formidable  enemy. 

•  Hanoi  and  its  Southern  cadres  devoted  six  years  (1954-1960)  to 
remodel  the  stay-behind  Viet  Minh  apparatus  in  the  South  before 
seriously  taking  up  armed  action  against  the  GVN. 

•  The  DRV  devoted  two  years  (1973-1975)  to  reorganizing  its  pro¬ 
fessional  army,  the  PAVN,  without  materially  improving  or 
strengthening  the  indigenous  Southern  political  or  military 
apparatus,  preparatory  to  the  final  assault  on  the  RVNAF: 
clearly  a  deliberate  move  to  ensure  the  take-over  of  the  GVN 
militarily  by  Northern  forces  without  having  to  share  power  with 
any  Southern  element. 

•  Serious  differences  of  opinion  surfaced  over  the  years  within  the 
Party  Central  Committee,  but  the  organizational  principle  of 
“democratic  centralism"  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  differences 
were  resolved  internally  without  exposing  the  North  Vietnamese 
leadership  to  public  disharmony. 

•  The  People's  Revolutionary  Party  in  the  South  was  tightly  organ¬ 
ized  and  rigorously  disciplined,  enabling  tne  Party  to  manipulate 
the  larger  NLF  organization  in  line  with  Politboro  directives 
without  revealing  their  direct  ties  to  Hanoi. 

e  DRV  leaders  were  long-time  students  and  practitioners  of  com¬ 

munist  dialectics  and  organization. 

•  Communist  organizational  development  in  North  and  South  Vietnam 
reflected  the  fundamental  principles  of  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ment,  thus  the  organizational  techniques  and  Party  tactics  should 
have  been  no  surprise  to  US  and  GVN  authorities. 

t  The  sequential  buildup  in  South  Vietnam  of  the  Party  and  the 

Front  was  designed  and  directed  to  achieve  the  DRV's  goals. 
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•  Differences  between  the  communist  organs  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam  were  more  apparent  than  real;  for  propaganda  purposes  the 
Southern  faction  carefully  avoided  any  open  signs  of  subservience 
to  the  North. 

•  Initially,  the  noncommunist  anti-Diem  factions  that  comprised  a 
large  part  of  the  NLT's  manpower  participated  in  the  Presidium, 
the  Central  Committee,  and  the  subordinate  staffs  and  mass 
organizations  of  the  NLF;  at  that  time,  at  least  until  19S5  and 
possibly  later,  there  may  have  existed  the  opportunity  for  the 
US/GVN  to  exploit  the  noncommunist  elements  of  the  front,  but 
that  was  not  dene. 

•  The  goals  of  the  communist  leaders  in  the  North  arid  the  South 
coincided;  the  goals  of  antigovernment  noncommunist  factions 
differed. 

•  The  main  objective  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Vietnam  was  politi¬ 
cal  power  through  a  combination  of  internal  organizational 
manipulation  and  armed  struggle.  The  US/GVN  response  relied 
mainly  on  application  of  military  power  until  relatively 
successful  Pacification/Vietnamization  programs  were  introduced 
in  about  1969.  (Sae  Chapter  5,  Volume  V). 

•  After  Tet,  the  existence  of  a  Southern-directed  insurgency  was 
’  clearly  no  more  than  a  pretext. 

The  Communist  Vietnamese  were  masters  of  organization.  Redundant 
lines  of  command  and.  control  reached  from  Hanoi  down  to  three-man  cells  in 
the  Delta  of  South  Vietnam.  Organization  was  vital  to  the  survival  and 
ultimately  the  success  of  the  DRV's  drive  for  unification.  But  organiza¬ 
tion  only  provided  a  means  for  success.  Motivation  was  also  required.  The 
DRV  needed  a  popular  cause:  they  had  one  in  nationalism  and  anticolonia¬ 
lism.  The  DRV  also  needed  correct  policies  and  dedicated  and  intelligent 
leaders  at  all  levels;  apparently  they  had  a  greater  share  than  did  the 
Republic  cf  Vietnam.  These  latter  factors  were  examined  in  Chapters  1  and 
2  of  this  volume  and  in  Volume  II. 
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•  In  a  revolutionary  context,  communist  organizations  invariably 
turn  to  "front"  organizations  as  a  means  for  capturing  the 
support  of  other  non-communist  entities  that  share  some  common 
dissatisfaction;  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  indigenous 
situation  and  existing  grievances  provides  an  opportunity  for 
infiltrating  a  front  or  exploiting  or  creating  schisms  between 
communist  and  non-communist  elements  within  a  front.  However,  the 
communists'  organizational  techniques  are  often  so  well  developed 
that  opportunities  for  exploitation  may  be  rare  and  fleeting  or 
may  depend  on  an  incumbent  non-communist  governmental  apparatus 
making  substantial  changes  to  offer  a  better  alternative  than  the 
communists  appear  to  offer. 

•  To  defeat  a  communist  threat  requires  thorough  understanding  of 
the  political -military  organization,  or  infrastructure,  which 
sustains  and  controls  it,  followed  by  the  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  approriate  "attacks"  -  political,  psychological, 
economic,  police,  and  military  on  its  points  of  vulnerability. 
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and  Rt  'rch  Notes. 

13.  Conley,  pp.  47,  53-57. 

14.  Ibid. 


15.  "Guidance  on  Strengthening  the  Organization  and  Activities  of  the 
Three-Man  Cell,"  translation  of  a  PRP  document  dated  1S70.  Document 
No.  5  in  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes,  Document  No.  102,  "The 
PRPSVN-Part  II ,  C0SVN*  s  attempt  to  revitalize  the  PRP." 


16.  For  various  descriptions  of  the  communist  cadres  see:  Dennis  J. 
Duncanson,  Government  and  Revolution  in  Vietnam  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1968),  pp.  168-170;  and  Vietnam  Documents  and 
Research  Notes.  "North  Vietnam's  Role  in  the  South,'1  Document’Nos 
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36-37  dated  June  1968.  Pike,  History  of  Vietnamese  Communism,  pp.  67-71 
provides  a  succinct  description  of  tne  Party  cadre.  He  'states  that 
the  "Party  cadre  quality  was  at  its  zenith  during  the  Viet  Minh  war 
and  has  gone  downhill  steadily  ever  since."  But  "...  the  cadre  system 
cres  work."  (p.  71). 

17.  "Essay  on  the  Five  Steps  in  the  Operations  of  a  Revolution"  document 
E-5,  reprinted  in  Conley,  pp.  333-347. 

18.  Andrew  P.  O'Meara,  Jr.,  Major  US  Army,  Infrastructure  and  the  Marxist 
Power  Seizure:  An  Anyalysis  of  the  Communist  Models  of  Revolution  (New 
York:  Vantage  Press,  19/3),  pp.  91-99.  Conley,  pp  77-116,  offers  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  strategic  utility  of  civil  mass  work  under 
the  conditions  of  protracted  guerrilla  warfare,  communist  control  of 
mass  organizations,  and  communist  strategy  of  fronts  in  insurgency 
operations. 

19.  Translation  of  a  communist  document  captured  in  South  Vietnam  and  dated 
November  1951.  The  document  has  been  accurately  translated  and  it 
appears  authentic.  Its  exact  origin  and  addresses  are  unknown,  US 
Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Historian,  Item  2,  paragraph  C.l. 
Hereafter  items  in  the  State  Department  Collection  will  be  cited  DOS 
Historian.  Also  see  George  K.  Tanham,  Communist  Revolutionary  Warfare 
(New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publ i shers ,  1 967) "  pp. "  1 26-1 3JT 

20.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  The  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) 
see  Bernard  B.  Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Nams  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Publishers,  1963),  pp"  356-366. 

21.  "Liberated  Labor  Association's  Program  and  Statute,"  presented  to  the 
2nd  Congress  of  The  NFLSVN.  Appendix  D,  Document  D-2,  in  Conley,  p. 

278. 

22.  "Policies  on  the  Organization  and  Working  Procedures  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Committees  at  Various  Levels,  Section  III  of  Vietnam 
Documents  and  Research  Notes,  Document  No.  101,  "The  PRGRSV"  -Part  I 
11  Preparing  to  Form  the  PRG,"  pp.  23-33.  Format  for  the  table  was 
suggested  by  Myrna  Pike,  who  also  made  available  to  The  BDM  study  team 
numerous  original  documents  from  the  Pike's  personal  library.  The  PRG 
is  discussed  briefly  in  Section  F  of  this  chapter. 

23.  Ibid.,  Document  No.  101,  Part  II,  "The  Founding  Conference  of  the  PRG," 
January  1972,  pp.  11-18. 

24.  Conley  describes  the  military  structure  somewhat  differently.  In 
addition  to  the  professional  forces  of  the  People's  Army  of  (North) 
Vietnam,  PAVN,  he  describes  the  (NLF)  structure  as  consisting  of  the 
main  force  units,  the  territorial  armies,  and  the  local  guerrilla  units, 
pp.  117.  Douglas  Pike  in  Viet  Cong,  pp.  232-240  describes  the  NLF's 
military  structure  also,  but  he  uses  the  term  Guerrilla  Popular  Army 
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which  should  not  be  used  in  the  later  stages  of  hostilities,  as  Pike 
himself  pointed  out. 

25.  Pike,  Viet  Cong,  p.  234  quotes  indoctrination  work  by  the  NLP  that  de¬ 
picts  The^ main  duty  of  PAVN  (circa  1966)  as  defending  the  territory  of 
The  North,  the  safe  base,  whereas  the  main  duty  of  the  Liberation  Army 
was  liberation  of  The  South. 

26.  Conley,  p.  119. 

27.  Gerard  Tongas,  a  French  ex-communist,  contends  that  for  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  "...  the  words  culture,  education,  and  teaching  have  only 
one  meaning,  namely  indoctrination."  Quotod  in  Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Nams., 
p.  183. 

28.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  "Working  Paper  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Role 

in  the  War  in  South  Viet-Nam."  Released  in  May  1968.  Vietnam  Document:, 
and  Research  Notes,  Document  No.  37.  Published  as  Document  Hos.  36-377" 
Also  see  Pike,  History  of  Vietnamese  Communism,  pp.  134-147. 

29.  Interrogation  in  1958  of  a  prisoner  who  had  been  active  in  the  resistance 
since  1945.  The  prisoner  was  captured  by  GVN  forces  in  1956.  DOS 
Historian,  Item  12. 

30.  Douglas  Pike,  War,  Peace  and  the  Viet  Cong  (Cambridge,  MA. :  The  M. I.T. 
Press,  1969),  p.  5. 

31.  Figure  3-1  is  based  on  BDM  r.tudy  team  analysis  of  the  documentation 
reflected  in  the  endnotes  to  this  chapter. 

32.  A  former  high- rank! eg  official  reviewed  a  copy  of  an  earlier  text  of 
this  volume  at  the  request  of  the  Strategic  Studies  institute.  In  his 
nine-page  "Comments  on  "A  Study  of  Strategic  Lessons  Learned  in  Viet 
Nam  -  Volume  I  The  Enemy,"  he  takes  exception  with  the  earlier  draft, 
commenting  that  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  relationship  between 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  (DLD  or  Dang  Lao  Dong)  and  its  instru¬ 
ments  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  South  adversely  affects  the 
analysis  in  the  first  four  chapters.  He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  National  Liberation  Front  was  not,  as  the  study 
suggests,  a  viable,  autonomous  organization  with  a  life 
of  its  own;  it  was  a  facade,  a  myth,  a  "front,"  by  means 
of  which  the  DLD  sought  to  mobilize  the  people  in  the 
south  to  accomplish  its  ends,  and  to  garner  international 
sympathy  and  support.  The  DLD  party  --  through  its 
"southern  branch"  created  and  directed  the  NLF,  and  acted 
in  its  name  while  sustaining  the  myth  of  the  Front's 
existence  as  a  non-Communist,  southern  liberation  movement 
functioning  independently  of  Hanoi's  control.  It  had 
no  structure  of  its  own  in  an  operational  sense,  no  armed 
forces  of  its  own;  it  existed  largely  only  on  paper. 
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Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  comment?.  BUM  asked 
Ambassador  William  Colby,  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
to  review  them.  Ambassador  Colby  did  so  on  September  8,  1979  and, 
without  further  written  comment,  noted  that  the  nine-page  document 
was  "An  excellent  paper  "  Myrna  Pike,  an  authority  in  her  own 
right  on  the  communist  apparat  in  Vietnam,  was  asked  for  her  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  NLF.  She  responded: 

Two  schools  of  thought  exist  on  the  character  of  the 
NLf.  Was  it  a  viable  organization,  a  social  phenomenon 
with  a  lire  of  its  own,  albeit  conceived  and  directed 
tv  the  Inna  Lao  Dong?  Or  was  it  a  paper  facade,  mean¬ 
ing  I  ess*"ana_tHeri?ore  unworthy  of  consideration  in  stra¬ 
tegic  thinking  as  well  as  unworthy  of  retrospective  study? 
...  No  student  of  social  science  could  or  would  discount 
the  effectiveness,  the  viability  of  an  entity  wnich  is 
seen  to  exist  by  those  whom  it  was  meant  to  influence. 

Like  all  front  organizations,  the  NLF  was  a  tool.  It 
exi sted  in  South  Vietnam;  it  was  effective;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  tool  until  big  unit  war  came  to  dominate  the 
scene.  Tt  is  hard  to  see,  from  a  social  science  view¬ 
point,  why  this  brill  ant  execution  of  the  front  concept 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  viable  entity  and  a  tool  manipu¬ 
lated  by  Hanoi  at  one  and  the  same  time.  .  .  One  thing 
is  certain:  the  NLF  was  no  myth.  To  disregard  it  as 
unreal  would  be  to  disregard  the  quintessential  element 
in  mobilizing  the  southern  insurgency,  that  is,  social 
organization. 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  noted  Bernard  B.  Fall  in  The  Two 
Viet  Hams.  Fall  points  out  that  during  World  War  II  the  British 
Special  Operations  Executive  (SOE)  so  completely  controlled  the 
French  Resistance  thac  De  Gaulle  could  not  land  a  single  agent  in 
occupied  France  without  British  permission,  and  then  could  only 
communicate  with  them  using  British-controlled  codes.  Yet  once 
back  on  his  native  soil,  despite  his  total  dependence  on  British 
and  American  supplies,  De  Gaulle  steered  his  own  political  course. 
Bernard  Fall  likens  that  situation  to  the  one  in  Vietnam.  He 
states: 

In  other  words,  then,  the  real  test  of  the  NLF  as  a 
political  entity  should  not  be  whether,  in  the  sixth  or 
eighth  (depending  on  when  one  considers  the  insurgency 
to  have  begun)  year  of  its  struggle,  it  must  draw  on 
Chinese  ammunition  PAVN  divisions  to  stay  alive,  but 
whether  or  not  it  is  willing  and  able  to  steer  a  "South¬ 
ern"  course.  There  was  some  solid  evidence  in  1964  and 
1965  that  the  latter  was  the  case  then,  as  the  NLF 
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changed  secretaries-general  three  times  and  offered  a 
five-point,  negotiation  program  that  not  only  differed 
from  Hanoi's  Four  Points  but  actually  was  changed  in 
thirty-nine  different  places  when  Hanoi  rebroadcast  it. 

(pp.  359-360). 

For  a  list  of  the  39  changes  see  "National  Liberation  Front  on 
U.S.  Escalation  of  War,"  March  26,  1965  with  "Notes  on  NFLSV 
Central  Committee  Statement"  in  The  Viet-Nam  Reader,  Marcus  G. 

Raskin  and  Bernard  B.  Fall,  eds.  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1965), 
pp.  232-  252. 

33.  Puj.Ic  announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  PRP  was  made  in  early  1962. 
U.5.  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Media 
Services  Vietnam  Information  Notes,  Number  3,  Revised  May  1967,  p.  3 
presents  a  very  brief  description  of  the  PRP  and  the  COSVN,  NLF,  PRP 
chain  of  command.  A  Senior  Lieutenant  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Navy, 
captured  in  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  1966,  stated  that  the  PRP  .  .  .  "is 
nothing  but  the  South  Vietnamese  branch  of  the  LD  (Lao  Dong)  Party." 

He  believed,  correctly  it  turns  out,  that  once  South  Vietnam  had  been 
liberated,  the  NFLSVN  and  PRP  would  disappear;  See.  DOS  Historian,  Item 
42. 

34.  NIC  Field  Exploitation  Team,  National  Alliance  Democratic  and  Peace 

Forces  (Saigon;  National  Chieu  Hoi  Center,  1968),  p.  2.  “ 

35.  Pike,  History  of  Vietnamese  Communism,  p.  125. 

36.  Ihe  Viet  Cong  Political  Infrastructure  in  South  Vietnam,  a  SEATO  Short 
Paper  -  55  (Bangkokr  The  Research  Office  South-East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  1972),  pp.  30*40.  This  SEATO  paper  points  out  that  the 
PRG  was  an  NLF  effort  to  create  an  alternative  apparatus  to  Thieu's 
government,  to  provide  a  rallying  point  for  wavering  elements  of  the 
NLF  by  providing  a  sign  that  a  communist  victory  was  at  hand,  and  to 
enhance  communist  presitge  internally  and  externally  while  establishing 
an  apparently  legitimate  basis  for  equal  status  with  the  GVN  in  any 
coalition  government.  Paper  made  available  by  the  History  of  the 
Vietnam  War  on  Microfilm,  the  extensive  library  maintained  by  Douglas 
and  Myrna  Pike. 

37.  Autonomous  zones  are,  by  definition,  self-governing  areas.  However, 
this  arrangement  was  merely  a  ploy  on  the  part  of  the  Party  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  highland  tribes. 

38.  Michael  Lent,  Decisionmaking  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(Maryland:  American  Institute  for  Research,  1973),  passim. 


39. 
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40.  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

41.  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  and  General  Van  Tien  Dung,  How  We  Won  the  War 
(Philadelphia*.  Recon  Publications,  1976),  p.  40. 

42.  Harvey  H.  Smith,  et.  al.,  Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam  (Washington, 
D.C.:  US  Government  Printing  Office,  1*567)  and  Lent,  op.  cit. 

43.  The  term  "Troika"  is  often  used  instead  of  Triad.  Troika,  an  associ ■ 
ation  of  three  in  authority,  comes  from  the  example  of  the  Russian 
vehicle  drawn  by  three  horses.  For  an  interesting  description  of  the 
Troika  and  its  political  application  see  Anita  Lauve  Nutt.  Troika  on 
Trial:  Control  or  Compromise,  a  three-volume  work  prepared  i n  September 
1967  under  contract  number  SD-220  for  the  Office  of  International 
Security  Affairs,  Department  of  Defense.  The  author,  now  Anita  Lauve 
Richardson,  was  a  foreign  service  officer  in  Vietnam  and  later  a  Rand 
Corporation  consultant. 

44.  Lent,  passim. 

45.  See  for  example  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People's  War,  People's  Army  (Hanoi: 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House.  196lT!  Several  captured  documents 
reflected  in  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes  also  refer  to  the 
"general  offensive-general  uprising?'  See  Document  No.  28-29  "The 
Decisive  Hours':  Two  Directives  for  Tet,"  dated  April  1968;  Document 
No.  45,  "The  Process  of  Revolution  and  The  General  uprising, "  dated 
October  1968;  Document  No.  64,  "Summer  1969:  A  Viet  Cong  Study  of  the 
Situation  and  Prospects";  and  COSVN  Resolution  No.  9  of  July  1969. 

46.  "Regulations  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Communist  Youth  Organization 
in  South  Vietnam,"  reproduced  in  Conley,  pp.  239-240,  supra  note  11. 

47.  Intelligence  report  on  command  relationships  between  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
and  COSVN,  based  on  interrogation  of  an  intellectual  proselyting  cadre 
arrested  in  Spring,  1967.  DOS  Historian,  Item  207. 

48.  Conley,  passim. 

49.  On  January  29,  1961  Hanoi  announced  that  the  NLF  had  been  formed  the 
previous  month,  (on  20  December,  1960). 

50.  Hanoi,  Hoc  Tap,  September  1966.  Hoc  Tap  is  a  Lao  Dong  Party  Journal 
that  parrots  the  official  Party  position  and  propaganda. 

51.  Pike,  Viet  Cong,  passim  and  Conley,  p.  111.  These  two  authors  use 
-different  terms  (.translations)  for  some  of  the  organizations,  such  as 
Conley's  staff  agency  "Invalids  and  Heros"  is  Pike's  "Central  War- 
Deceased  Heros  Committee." 
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52.  A  biographic  summary  issued  in  1961,  based  on  agents'  reports  compiled 
during  First  Indochina  War,  1946-1954.  QOS  Historian,  Item  11. 

53.  Albert  E.  Palmer'lee,  The  Central  Office  of  South  Viet-Nam  (Saigon:  US 
Mission,  August  1968).  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes,  Document 
No.  40.  This  excellent  document  traces  the  evolution  of  COSVN  from 

its  inception  in  1951  when  it  replaced  the  Nam  Bo  (South  Vietnam)  Regional 
Committee,  through  its  dissolution  in  1954  after  the  Geneva  Accords 
were  signed  and  its  functional  existence  once  again  as  the  Nam  Bo  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  finally  its  reemergence  as  CQSVN  in  1961.  Thereafter  COSVN 
became  the  Central  Committee  of  the  PRP,  in  short,  the  Southern  Branch 
of  Hanoi's  Lao  Dong  Party. 

54.  US  Mission  in  Vietnam,  Hanoi's  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  (aaiqon, 
July  1969),  p.  2. 

55.  The  retired  official,  supra  note  31,  who  reviewed  an  earlier  draft  of 
this  volume  contends  that: 

There  was  no  simple  distinction  between  PAVNi  and  PLAF 
forces  and  military  commands.  Most  "PAVN"  units  operated 
under  commands  controlled  directly  by  Hanoi;  most  so- 
called  PLAF  units  operated  under  the  military  command 
of  COSVN;  but  this  distinction  was  not  clearcut.  Indeed, 
most  units  which  were  initially  "southern"  were  nor„hern- 
izsd  after  1968,  and  local  units  operating  in  areas  i.ito 
which  major  PAVN  forcer,  were  introduced  came  under  con¬ 
trol  of  PAVN  regional  commands.  Ail  forces  in  the  south  — 
including  PAVN  --  were  encompassed  in  the  term  "People's 
Liberation  Armed  Forces"  as  used  by  the  Communists. 

Conley,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  "...  four  indenti- 
fiable  elements  of  the  Communist  insurgent  military  potential  in 
South  Vietnam:  (1)  the  professional  forces  of  the  People's  Army 
of  (North)  Vietnam  (PAVN);  (2)  the  main  force  units;  (3)  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  armies;  and  (4)  the  local  guerrilla  units."  (p.  117). 

In  Viei  Cong,  Pike  describes  the  structure  of  the  armed  forces  in 
functional  terms,  and  he  considers  that  the  (Guerrilla)  Popular 
Army  consisted  of  the  village  guerrilla  (du  kich  xa)  and  the  combat 
guarril.a  (du  kich  chien  dau).  Pike  cautions  that  the  term  "full 
military"  or  Main  Force  is  likely  to  mislead  since  these  units 
thought  and  fought  like  guerrillas.  He  divides  the  full  military 
arm  of  the  NLF  into  two  basic  entities:  the  Regionals  or  Terri¬ 
torials  and  the  Main  Force  or  "hard  hats."  (pp.  233~240).  With 
respect  to  chains  of  command,  Pike  states  in  his  History  of  Viet- 
namese  Communism  (p.  125)  that  throughout  the  war  the  PAVN  chain 
of  command  went  directly  to  Hanoi  and  did  not  go  through  the  PRP 
svstem  beyond  nominal  liaison.  The  Australian  communist-sympathizer, 
Alfred  G.  Burchett,  Vietnam.  Inside  Story  of  the  Guerilla  (sic) 

War  (New  York:  International  Publishers,  1965),  p.  188  refers  to 
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the  Front's  armed  forces  as  being  of  three  types:  "self-defense 
guerillas,  regional  guerillas,  and  regular  army.." 

56.  This  figure  is  based  mainly  on  Conley,  pp.  117-119  and  Pike,  pp. 
233-2<*  0. 


57.  Conley,  passim. 

58.  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes,  "The  People's  Revolutionary 
Councils  in  Rural  Areas,"  Document  No.  35. 

59.  Vietnam  Document^  and  Research  Notes  "The  Process  of  Revolution  and 
the  General  Uprising."  Document  No.  45. 

60.  Figure  3-10  was  derived  from  textual  material  mainly  in  Pike,  Viet  Cong 
and  Conley,  passim. 

61.  Ibid.  Figure  3-11  provides  a  simple,  general  view  of  the  organization 
and  structure  of  civil  operations  within  the  NLF,  illustrating  how  they 
were  controlled  by  the  communists. 

62.  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes,  "The  Founding  Conference  of  the 
PRG.1'  Part  II,  Document  No.  lOl,  "The  PRGRSV,"  p.  1. 


63.  Ibid.,  pp.  68-69. 

64.  Hoc  Tap,  Hanoi,  June  1969,  reprinted  in  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research 
Notes,  Document  No.  101,  pp.  70-71. 


55.  C0SVN  Circular  99/CTNT,  June  1969,  "Activation  of  the  Provisional 

Revolutionary  Government  to  the  Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam."  (Classi¬ 
fied  by  the  Vietnamese  as  Urgent  -  To  be  kept  absolutely  secret). 
Document  2,  pp.  19-25,  in  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes,  The 
"PRGRSV.",  The  First  Nine  Months  of  the  PRG,"  Document  No  1 01 ,  Part 
III. 


66.  The  retired  official  previously  cited,  supra  notes  31  and  54,  describes 
.  the  apparat  in  these  terms: 

...  the  PRP  never  existed  as  an  autonomous  southern  Com¬ 
munist  party,  nor  did  the  PRG  exist  as  a  viable  autonomous 
governmental  entity  with  an  apparatus  of  its  own.  The 
so-called  NLF,  PRP  and  PR:.!  were  called  into  their  amor¬ 
phous  being  when  it  suited  Hanoi's  interests  to  do  so: 
the  NLF  to  provide  an  apparent  (but  mythical)  nationalist, 
non-Communist  aura  for  the  beginning  of  the  armed  struggle 
against  Diem  ir.'  1959;  the  PRP  to  assuage  the  concerns 
of  some  southern  Communists  about  the  North's  dominant 
role  in  the  insurgency;  and  the  PRG  to  conjure  up  a 
"government"  which  could  balance  the  corner  opposite 
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the  GVN  at  the  peace  table  when  negotiations  began  in 
Paris.  The^e  was  one  enemy  political -military  apparatus 
in  the  south,  created  and  largely  staffed  by  the  OLD, 
and  responsive  to  Hanoi's  direction  through  the  OLD  party 
entity  initially  called  COSVN. 

It  must  be  noted  that  at  least  two  authorities  on  the  South¬ 
ern  communist  apparatus  (Fall  and  Pike)  credit  the  NLF  with  having 
had  some  organic  political  initiative  apart  from  its  admitted  ties 
to  Hanoi,  at  least  into  the  mid  1960s.  Supra  endnote  31.  The 
PRG,  on  the  other  hand,  was  created  to  present  the  facade  of  an 
"elected"  government  that  might  ultimately  claim  its  share  in  a 
coalition  government  —  as  an  interim  step  on  the  road  to  unifica¬ 
tion.  The  PRG  was  not  a  government;  rather  it  was  a  small  staff 
directly  responsive  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Oong  Party 
in  Hanoi.  Day-to-day  politico-military  operations  in  RVN  were 
directed  by  the  Party  apparatus  either  directly  from  Hanoi  (for 
PAVN)  or  through  COSVN  (for  PLAF).  Later,  in  1966-1968,  counter¬ 
parts  to  COSVN  were  established  to  provide  tighter  control  over 
operations  in  the  northern  half  of  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  directed 
operations  north  of  Hai  Van  Pass  through  Military  Region  Tri-Thien- 
Hue;  the  coastal  areas  north  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  through  their  Military 
Region  5;  and  the  Central  Highlands  through  their  B-3  Front.  See 
USMACV,  Combined  Intelligence  Command,  Vietnam  (CICV)  study  ST 
/O-OC.- 


67.  Generals  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  and  Van  Tier  Dung,  How  We  Won  the  War.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  victorious  generals  give  no  credit  to 
the  NLF,  PRP,  or  PRG;  rather  they  refer  to  people's  support  or  uprising 
only  in  general  terms  and  obviously  laud  the  accomplishments  of  the 
PAVN.  The  appendices  to  this  small  book  purport  to  be  PLAF  policies 

in  liberated  areas,  but  of  the  two  documents  cited,  one  is  dated  April. 
1975  and  the  second  appears  to  be  dated  April  30,  1975,  claiming  credit 
for  a  PLAF  general  offensive  into  Saigon.  Little  was  heard  from  the 
PRG  thereafter. 

68.  Pike,  History  of  Vietnamese  Communism,  p.  134.  The  sparse  treatment 
given  the  PRG  by  key  figures  is  illustrated  to  some  degree  by  these 
authors : 

Henry  Kissinger  refers  to  the  PRG  only  once  in  his  1500~page  book. 

White  House  Yeavs  (Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1979),  p.  281. 
Similarly  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Twenty  Years  arid  Twenty  Days  (New  York: 

Stein  and  Day,  1976),  p,  191  makes  only  one  comment  about  the  PRG: 

I  was  not  deluded  into  believing  that  the  Paris  accord 
would,  bring  permanent  peace.  By  the  time  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  agreement  in  January  1973,  the  NLF  had  already 
restyled  itself  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government. 

Our  foreign  minister,  Tran  Van  Lam,  signed  agreements 
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only  with  North  Vietnam's  negotiator,  Xuan  Thuy,  but 
there  was  a  further  session  later  in  the  day  at  which  a 
modified  agreement  mentioning  the  PRG  was  signed  by  the 
Americans,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  Mme.  Binh,  foreign 
minister  of  the  PRG.  We  refused  to  o.ccept  copies  of 
that  text,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  NLF  had  won 
its  biggest  victory. 

• 

And  Guenter  Lewy,  America  In  Vietnam  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1978),  pp.  214-215,  neatly  sums  up  the  Lao  Dong  Party's 
strategy  and  organizational  imperatives: 

Minh,  who  was  sworn  in  as  president  on  28  April,  to  the 
last  hoped  to  be  able  to  negotiate  a  coalition  government 
with  the  PRG  as  provided  under  the  Paris  accords,  but 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  no  intention  of  sharing  power 
with  anyone,  including  the  PRG,  whose  propagandists 
usefulness  had  now  come  to  an  und.  On  30  April,  1975, 
as  North  Vietnamese  tanks  entered  Saigon,  Minh  announced 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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CHAPTER  4 
MOBILIZATION 


To  conduct  a  people's  war,  it  is  necessary  to  mobilize 

the  entire  people . Since  our  Party's  birth,  the 

method  of  its  revolutionary  campaign  has  been  to  direct 
propaganda,  to  organize  and  lead  the  masses  to 
struggle,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  levels,  and  to 
motivate  them  to  rise  up  and  regain  administrative 
power  through  revolutionary  violence.  Because  of  the 
widespread  mobilization  and  organization  of  the  masses 
to  fight  vigorously  in  the  1930-31  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  1936-39  democratic  campaign  period,  and  in 
the  1940-45  national  liberation  campaign  period,  the 
great  forces  of  the  entire  people  were  able  to  rise  up 
to  fight  aggression  during  the  August  Revolution  as 
well  as  during  the  anti -French  resistance  and  the 
present  anti-U.S.  resi stance. 1/ 


Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


Revolutionary  and  guerrilla  wars  have  been  fought  throughout  history. 
Unconventional  tactics  have  been  used  by  weaker  peoples  against  invading  or 
occupying  armies,  by  regular  soldiers  in  rearguard  sc r ions  and  by  groups 
rising  against  unpopular  landholders  or  government.  Indeed,  such  tactics 
were  used  in  the  American  War  of  Independence.  Nevertheless  ,  the  popular 
notion  persists  that  unconventional  war  is  a  20th  century  phenomenon. 

Marxist-Leninist  philosophers  quickly  recognized  the  important  role 
played  by  a  revolutionary  elite  in  mobilizing  the  masses  for  such 
revolutionary  or 'guerrilla  struggles.  It  followed  that  emphasis  had  to  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  propaganda  to  promote  the  mobilization,  and  close 
attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the  organization  of  both  material  and  manpower 
resources,  a  task  that  was  performed  with  remarkable  success  by  the 
communist  cadres.  Because  of  severe  resource  limitations,  establishing 
effective  mobilization  techniques  loomed  large  in  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
strategy  and  therefore,  warrants  close  attention. 
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This  chapter  examines  the  system  that  was  developed  by  the  Communist 
Vietnamese  to  accomplish  their  overall  goal  of  reunifying  their  country 
under  communist  leadership.  Their  effort  required  extraordinary  commitment 
for  four  reasons: 

•  The  resources  of  Vietnam  as  a  whole  and  the  North  in  particular 
were  limited. 

•  It  was  important  to  establish  a  strong  mobilization  system  to 
support  political -military  objectives  not  only  in  the  relatively 
secure  North  but  also  in  the  South,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

•  The  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged  consumed  more  than  three 
decades;  and  even  toward  its  conclusion,  there  was  no  apparent 
end  in  sight. 

•  It  was  necessary  to  adapt  mobilization  efforts  to  meet  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  dictated  by  US  intervention  in  the  war.  This 
included  both  the  need  to  adapt  to  air  strikes  and  the  need  to 
meet  manpower  and  materiel  requirements  for  the  fighting  in  the 
South. 

B.  COMMUNIST  VIETNAMESE  MOBILIZATION:  BACKGROUND 

For  several  centuries,  the  actual  fighting  of  wars  (in  Europe)  was 
largely  the  preserve  of  the  professional  soldier,  with  civilians  being  left 
to  foot  the  bill  through  taxes,  confiscation,  billeting,  and  pillaging. 

The  French  Revolution  altered  the  traditional  separation  of  civilians 
and  soldiers  by  involving  all  the  people  in  the  defense  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  nation.  Through  the  levee  en  masse ,  all  Frenchmen  were  liable  to 
be  called  up  to  defend  the  nation,  and  those  not  serving  in  the  military 
forces  were  expected  to  contribute  indirectly  to  the  success  of  the  armies 
through  sacrifices  of  labor,  money,  and  luxuries  at  home. 2/ 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  traditions  of  "total  war",  war  involving 
all  strata  of  society  and  every  aspect  of  economic  life,  grew.  During 
World  War  I,  most  nations  involved  in  the  conflict  were  mobilized  to  meet 
the  demands  of  total  war.  Through  this  process  the  meaning  of  mobilization 
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extended  from  its  original  narrow  reference  to  calling  up  reserves  and 
preparing  them  for  immediate  combat  to  include  the  notion  of  focusing  all 
the  political  and  economic  assets  of  a  nation  on  accomplishing  wartime 
goals.  For  that  effort,  marshalling  and  maintaining  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  all  elements  in  the  society  has  proven  to  be  crucial.  Convincing 
the  general  populace  that  their  lives  are  directly  threatened  by  the  enemy 
contributes  directly  to  the  success  of  that  effort. 

There  are  two  major  components  in  a  total  war  mobilization  effort. 
The  first  of  those  components  is  meeting  manpower  requirements  and  main¬ 
taining  the  morale  of  the  people  involved  in  the  mobilization  effort.  The 
second  is  finding  the  material  resources  to  fight  the  war.  At  the  front, 
the  first  component  takes  the  shape  of  military  forces  who  are  directly 
committed  to  the  war  effort.  Behind  the  lines,  personnel  requirements 
include  providing  a  work  force  that  is  appropriate  for  maintaining  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  production  levels  to  support  the  military  effort.  The 
second  component  also  has  both  front  line  and  home  front  aspects.  Arms 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  military  objectives  must  be  supplied  to  the 
fighting  forces,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  requisite  materials  for  maintain¬ 
ing  agricultural  and  industrial  production  must  be  found  and  transported. 

In  the  development  of  their  mobilization  doctrine,  the  Communist  Viet¬ 
namese  had  the  advantage  of  using  both  the  example  and  writings  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  In  addition,  the  Vietnamese  had  the  opportunity  during 
the  Viet  Minh  war  against  the  french  to  refine  their  adaptation  of  Chinese 
doctrine.  Some  maintain  that  the  Vietnamese  succeeded  in  extending  and 
refining  the  Maoist  strategy  of  people's  war. 3/  The  principal  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  Vietnamese  model  were  terrorist  activities  like  assassin¬ 
ations  and  kidnappings;  armed  struggle,  including  guerrilla  and  main  force 
warfare;  and  intensive  organizational  and  motivational  efforts  among  Viet¬ 
namese.  4/  The  Vietnam  War  demanded  that  this  intensive  organizational  and 
motivational  effort  extend  all  the  way  from  villages  in  the  South  to  cities 
in  the  North.  Taken  together,  this  effort  defined  the  scope  of  the 
Communist  Vietnamese  mobilization  effort. 
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Ir.  addition  to  whatever  influence  the  french  example  of  levee  en  mass-i 
may  have  had,  the  communists  in  Vietnam  took  inspiration  in  their  mobili¬ 
zation  effort  from  Lenin.  He  had  written: 

To  wage  war  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a 

firmly  organized  rear  base  area. 5/ 

The  mobilization  doctrine  that  the  Vietnamese  developed  on  this  basis 
pictured  North  Vietnam  as  the  "Rear",  producing  for  and  supplying  the 
"Front,"  South  Vietnam,  where  the  actual  fighting  occurred. 6/  The  Commu¬ 
nist  Vietnamese  extended  this  doctrinal  base  beyond  its  narrow  military 
meaning  to  include  intense  political  activity.  In  setting  out  the  general 
mobilization  objectives  for  the  rear,  General  Giap  wrote: 

As  far  a'j  the  revolutionary  war  is  concerned,  in  the 
process  of  building  our  strongholds  and  rear  bases  by  star¬ 
ting  from  nothing,  the  creation  of  the  first  strongholds  is 
only  an  initial  success.  To  strengthen  and  develop  this 
success,  to  help  strongholds  and  rear  bases  stand  fast 
against  all  challenges  and  to  develop  ever  more  strongly 
their  impact  toward  the  war,  it  is  abso1utely  necessary  to 
strengthen  constantly  and  comprehensively  our  strongholds 
and  rear  bases. 

According  to  the  viewpoint  of  people's  war,  the 
strengthening  of  the  strongholds  and  rear  bases  primarily 
depends  on  political,  economic,  military,  and  geographical 
factors,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  political  and 
human  factors  and  the  nature  of  the  social  regime.  There¬ 
fore,  the  building  of  the  rear  bases  must  be  comprehensive 
and  must  include  the  various  political,  economic,  military, 
and  cultural  aspects. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  build  a  sound  political  posi¬ 
tion,  to  strengthen  the  political  and  moral  consensus  among 
the  people;  to  strive  constantly  to  develop  the  supremacy  of 
the  new  social  rerime  in  various  aspects--political ,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural;  to  achieve  democratic  reforms  gradually 
and  actively;  to  improve  the  material  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  people;  and  to  develop  constantly  the  latent  potentials 
of  the  rear  bases,  with  which  they  will  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  comprehensively 
their  great  contributions  toward  the  war.  The  strongholds 
and  rear  bases  of  people's  ^r,r  pose  a  constant  threat  to  the 
enemy,  and  thus  are  the  objectives  of  the  enemy's  repeated 
and  violent  attacks. 7/ 
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Thus,  the  communist  leadership  viewed  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  as  one 
extended  conflict  with  two  aspects.  The  mobilization  effort  extended 
through  both  the  rear  in  the  North  and  the  front  in  the  South. 

The  challenges  presented  in  the  front  and  the  rear,  however,  were  very 
different.  In  the  South,  the  objective  was  to  maintain  the  cohesiveness  of 
the  organization,  described  in  Chapter  3,  in  the  face  of  a  determined  and 
sophisticated  enemy,  the  United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
The  challenge  provided  strong  motivation  for  tne  communist  forces  in  the 
South  to  carry  on.  The  relative  security  of  the  North,  however,  demanded 
special  efforts  to  motivate  the  people  to  continue  their  protracted 
struggle.  This  difference  between  the  front  and  the  rear  illustrates  an 
important  distinction  between  the  mobilization  efforts  of  the  Viet  Minh  war 
and  the  conflict  of  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

In  the  Viet  Minh  war  (1946-1954)  the  communists  developed  their  tech¬ 
niques  for  organizing  and  motivating  the  civilian  population.  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  mobilization  order  issued  in  1946  was  simple  and  straightforward. 
It  read: 

Regardless  of  sex  and  ag<  ,  religious  creed,  party  or  nation¬ 
ality,  if  you  are  Vietnamese,  stand  up  and  fight  the  French 
colonial  lets  to  save  the  fatherland.  He  who  has  a  gun  uses 
a  gun;  ! .ho  has  a  sword,  uses  a  sword,  or  if  he  does  not 
have  a  v,tord,  uses  a  hoe,  shovel,  or  bamboo  stick.  Every¬ 
body  veil  striv  to  fight  the  colonialists  to  save  the 

COUI.  .  '  ’  {:  / 

Spontaneous  popular  opinion  had  supported  the  Viet  Minh  attack  on  the 
French.  In  the  Vietnam  War,  support  for  the  communist  goals  was  a  more 
contrived  and  carefully  organized  expression  in  both  the  North  and  the 
Souih.  The  key  element  for  the  Party  in  both  parts  of  the  country  was  to 
present  the  US  and  ARVN  forces  as  threatening  the  livelihood  of  all  Viet¬ 
namese.  In  the  '••.<£  cm  nsts  were  attempting  to  convince  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  they  were  the  saviors  from  Allied  brutality  who  would  overthrow 
the  corrupt,  puppet  regime.  The  1965-1968  and  1972  US  bombings  provided  a 
focus  for  communist  motivation1  propaganda,  but  through  most  of  the  war 
the  North,  or  the  "rear  area"  the  conflict,  was  relatively  secure  from 
destruction. 9/  The  relative  protection  enjoyed  by  the  rear  area  in  the 
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1 960 ' s  and  1970's  was  distinctly  different  from  the  Viet  Minh  War  exper¬ 
ience  when  French  military  forces  occupied  strategic  locations  throughout 
the  country.  This  chapter  will  describe  the  methods  that  were  used  by  the 
communists  to  take  advantage  of  this  difference  and  to  offset  motivational 
problems  that  were  associated  with  living  and  working  in  a  relatively 
secure  area  far  from  the  front. 

C.  MOBILIZATION  IN  THE  NORTH 

1 .  Military  P  ysonnel  Requirements 

The  demands  on  the  communist  leadership  to  meet  personnel  require¬ 
ments  shifted  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Initially,  war  fighting  demands  in 
the  South  were  met  by  the  90,000  Southerners  who  had  gone  to  the  North  for 
regrouping  after  the  Viet  Minh  war.U)/  Gradually,  through  the  early 
1960's,  the  numbers  of  Southerners  returning  to  fight  in  the  South  declined 
and  their  contribution  to  the  total  effort  of  the  NLF  shrank  accordingly. 
As  an  example  of  the  changes  that  were  taking  place,  an  NLF  document 
detailing  personnel  strengths  in  Quang  Tri  province  (South  Vietnam)  illu¬ 
strated  the  shifting  percentages  of  personnel  contribution: 


TABLE  4-1.  PERSONNEL  CHANGE  -  AN  ILLUSTRATION 


Type  of  Personnel 

1961 

Percentages 

1962 

1963 

Conscripts  from  North  Vietnam 

-- 

5 

50 

North  Vietnamese  Army  soldiers 

1 

5 

20 

Returnees  from  regroupment 

99 

90 

30 

In  the  1968  Tet  Offensive,  it  was  primarily  the  NLF  units  that 
were  decimated.  The  percentages  of  Southern  "returnees"  were  further 
reduced  and  the  NLF  filled  its  ranks  with  Northerners,  many  of  whom  were 
draftees.  As  a  consequence,  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  depended  on 
the  North's  ability  not  only  to  provide  fighting  men  for  the  war  in  the 
South,  but  also  to  provide  personnel  to  fill  the  places  of  the  workers  who 
were  being  inducted  into  the  armed  forces. |2/ 
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Of  a  total  population  of  about  18  million  in  the  DRV,  there  were 
approximately  four  million  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  49.  Of  those, 
two  million  men  were  fit  for  military  service.  Each  year,  approximately 
175,000  men  reached  military  conscription  age,  but  only  about  100,000  of 
those  were  considered  fit  for  military  service. 13/  In  1970,  the  armed 
forces  of  the  DRV  were  estimated  to  be  disposed  as  follows: 


TABLE  4-2.  PAVN  ARMED  FORCES  1970-1971.14/ 


Total  Armed  Forces:  432,750 

Army:  223,000  it  North  Vietnam 

85,000  in  South  Vietnam 

67,000  in  Laos 

40,000  in  Cambodia. 

» 

TOTAL  425,000 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  was  estimated  by  the  US  Defense 
Department  that  about  90,000  men  would  be  available  to  deploy  to  the  South 
in  units  or  as  replacements  or  fillers  should  that  number  be  needed. 15/ 

The  communist  forces  in  the  South  maintained  their  strength 
because  of  this  ability  to  replenish  the  PLAF/DRV  units  after  each 
offensive.  In  addition,  to  some  extent  through  their  ability  to  choose 
when  and  where  to  engage  US  forces,  the  communists  were  able  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  control  over  their  casualty  rates.  As  a  consequence,  they  could 
generally  limit  their  losses  to  what  they  were  willing  to  suffer. 16/  The 
ability  of  the  communist  forces  to  meet  their  military  manpower  require¬ 
ments  for  their  protracted  war  meant  that,  the  Allies  would  not  be  able  to 
win  a  war  of  attrition  by  eliminating  communist  military  forces  in  the 
South  faster  than  they  could  be  replaced.  YJJ 

2 .  Civilian  Manpower  Requirements  in  The  North 

While  the  communist  military  personnel  requirements  in  the  South 
could  be  met,  there  was  the  belief  that  US  bombing  could  seriously  weaken 
the  rear  base,  and  thus,  the  support  for  the  war.  This  goal  could  be 
accomplished  if  the  bombing  destroyed  the  economic  base  of  the  North,  or  if 
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it  seriously  weakened  the  morale  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  DRV  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  frustrate  these  two  threats  and  to  turn  them  to  its  advan¬ 
tage.  This  effort  required  the  total  mobilization  of  the  people  and 
resources  of  the  North. 18/ 

There  were  two  elements  to  the  manpower  squeeze  that  was  being 
exerted  on  the  North.  First,  there  was  the  problem  of  compensating  for  the 
drain  of  workers  moving  to  fight  in  the  South.  Second,  there  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  overcoming  the  impact  of  the  bombing  on  the  economy. T9/ 

The  direct  drain  of  manpower  caused  by  the  war  did  not  itself 
create  a  serious  problem  for  the  Northern  economy.  In  1967,  after  more 
than  two  years  of  heavy  American  troop  involvement  in  the  war,  the  number 
cf  PAVN  troops  in  the  South  was  less  than  two  percent  of  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  male  labor  force,  and  less  than  three  percent  of  the  male  agri¬ 
culture  force.  (By  comparison,  the  US  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  time 
amounted  to  about  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  male  civilian  labor  force). 20/ 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  the  problem  of  meeting  manpower 
requirements  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors.  There  was  a 
tendency  in  US  military  circles  to  overestimate  the  impact  of  our  bombing 
on  the  North's  economy.  In  Congressional  testimony,  Admiral  Ulysses  S.  6. 
Sharp,  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  stated  in  1967: 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  weight  and  efficiency  of 
our  attacks,  the  Hanoi  regime  faces  mounting  logistic, 
management,  and  morale  problems.  Repair,  reconstruction, 
and  dispersal  programs  are  consuming  increasing  human  and 
material  resources"  which  otherwise  would  contribute  to  the 
Communist's  combat  capability  in  South  Vietnam.  We  believe 
about  500,000  men  have  been  diverted  to  such  activities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  latest  estimate  that  I  have  seen  is 
500,000  to  600,000.  The  extensive  defense  programs  are 
heavy  users  of  manpower.  The  drawdown  on  farm  labor  has 
reduced  food  production,  arid  large  amounts  of  food  now  have 
to  be  imported.  The  ports  are  congested  by  an  almost  four¬ 
fold  expansion  of  sea  imports  necessitated  by  disruption  or 
destruction  of  domestic  sources  of  cement,  steel,  and  other 
bulky  materials.  Ship  unloading  time  is  believed  to  have 
tripled  since  March. 21/ 

At  the  time  of  that  statement,  another  analysis  downplayed  the 
impact  that  the  bombing  was  having  on  the  North.  A  Rand  Corporation  study 
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completed  in  December  1966  estimated  that  as  much  as  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  agricultural  labor  force  may  have  been  diverted  to  other  tasks,  but  the 
men  were  replaced  by  even  more  women. 22/ 

The  introduction  of  women  in  large  numbers  to  the  labor  force 
served  not  only  the  immediate  goal  of  meeting  labor  requirements  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  both,  but  it  also  provided  a  means  for  accomplishing 
the  long-term  objective  of  changing  the  social  role  of  Vietnamese  women. 
In  the  spring  of  1965,  when  the  mobilization  of  every  element  of  Vietnamese 
society  was  advancing  rapidly,  the  Party  issued  a  general  directive  giving 
each  woman  three  responsibilities: 

(1)  Replace  the  men  who  were  railed  from  the  fields  and  factories  for 
combat  duties. 

(2)  Take  charge  of  their  families,  so  that  husbands  '•ould  leave  for 
the  front,  knowing  that  the  family  would  be  well  taken  care  of. 

(3)  Join  militia  units  to  take  part  in  combat  when  necessary. 23/ 

In  spite  of  male  resistance,  women  began  to  take  a.  more  active 
role  in  the  economy.  Most  women  in  the  labor  force  remained  on  the  farms. 
In  1967  it  was  estimated  that  about  70  percent  of  the  6,500,000  farm  work¬ 
ers  ware  women.  By  1967,  some  1,290,000  women  were  working  in  non-farm 
jobs. 24/  Thus,  the  women  presented  a  pool  of  labor  that  could  more  than 
make  up  for  the  drain  of  manpower  on  the  North  Vietnamese  economy  being 
caused  by  the  war  effort. 

Additional  labor  to  maintain  the  economy  came  directly  from 
China.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1966,  40,000  Chinese  were  working  on  the 
railroads. 25/  They  played  a  vital  role  in  keeping  the  flow  of  goods  coming 
into  North  Vietnam  from  its  communist  allies. 

The  aid  provided  by  the  communist  states,  particularly  the  USSR 
and  the  PRC,  served  indirectly  to  meet  Vietnamese  industrial  manpower 
needs.  As  plants  and  factories  were  bombed,  the  labor  f-.rces  associated 
with  those  facilities  were  freed  for  other  work.  The  economy  continued  to 
function  as  long  as  the  goods  were  supplied  from  outside.  Thus,  even 
though,  as  Admiral  Sharp  indicated  above,  a  half-million  men  were  engaged 
in  meeting  problems  that  arose  from  the  US  bombings,  in  fact  the  Vietnamese 
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economy  continued  to  operate.  Mr.  McNamara  recognized  that  fact  in  his 
Congressional  testimony*. 

North  Vietnam  is  a  nation  of  18.5  million  people,  and 
the  diversion  of  500,000  from  agricultural  pursuits  to  the 
defense,  dispersal,  and  repair  of  the  lines  of  communication 
I  do  not  believe  is  a  severe  penalty.  It  simply  requires 
that  their  outside  sources  of  supply  increase  their  support 
by  the  equivalent  of  500,000  man-years,  and  very  clearly  the 
Soviets  and  Chinese  are  capable  of  this,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  have  acted  to  so  increase  their  support. 26/ 

3 •  Impact  of  Mobilization  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Economy 

The  mobilization  effort  accelerated  the  communist  economic  pro¬ 
gram  in  North  Vietnam.  In  the  late  1950's  there  was  considerable  under¬ 
employment  of  the  labor  force,  and  the  repressive  effort  led  by  Truong 
Chinh  to  collectivize  North  Vietnamese  farming  had  caused  enormous  dissat¬ 
isfaction  among  the  peasants.  Thousands  of  people  were  killed  in  the 
turmoil  that  accompanied  the  effort,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out  toward  the 
end  of  1956.  In  1958  the  government  undertook  a  new  drive  to  gather  the 
farming  population  first  into  cooperatives,  e^d  then  into  communes.  Indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  continue  tneir  work  outside 
the  cooperatives. 27/  US  bombing  caused  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  to 
embark  on  an  integrated  three-way  assault  on  the  problems  of  flood  control, 
transportation,  and  agriculture.  In  effect,  the  bombings  necessitated 
massive  reorganization  of  the  North  Vietnamese  countryside,  an  effort  that 
brought  the  country  under  closer  control  by  the  Part*'.  It  was  assumed  by 
the  DRV  government  that  eventually'  US  bombs  would  be  directed  toward  the 
dams,  dikes,  and  irrigation  systems  on  which  North  Vietnamese  agriculture 
production  depended. 

There  were  two  distinct  periods  of  US  bombing  of  the  DRV:  28/ 

®  "Rolling  Thunder,"  March  1 365  to  October  1968,  punctuated  by 

frequent  bombing  halts,  and 

•  "Linebacker  I"  May  to  October  1972  and  "Linebacker  II"  in 

December  1972. 

Rolling  Thunder  was  designed  by  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
raise  morale  in  the  South  and  convince  the  North  Vietnamese  to  halt  their 
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aggression  against  the  South. 29/  In  February  1965,  when  the  systematic 
Rolling  Thunder  bombings  started,  the  transportation  and  communications 
systems  were  the  principal  targets.  A  vast  campaign  was  organized  to  meet 
not  only  the  immediate  threat  to  the  transportation  network,  but  also  to 
face  the  less  immediate  threat  of  attack  on  the  agricultural  system.  The 
answer  to  both  of  these  threats  was  the  creation  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
dike  and  irrigation  systems. 30/  The  earth  and  rock  removed  from  the  dikes 
and  canals  were  used  to' provide  a  new  raised  road  system,  especially  in  the 
vulnerable  Red  River  Delta.  In  the  same  process,  fields  were  leveled  out 
to  make  the  irrigation  systems  more  efficient.  The  countryside  was  changed 
from  the  traditional  terraces  bordering  tiny  rice  fields,  to  big  rec¬ 
tangular  fields  bordered  by  massive  road- topped  dikes. 31/  The  bigger 
fields  resulted  in  more  efficient  cultivation.  North  Vietnamese  propaganda 
stated  that  the  per-acre  yields  steadily  increased.  Thus,  for  instance, 
rice  production  for  1S67  was  said  to  be  11  percent  higher  than  in  1966  and 
two  percent  higher  than  in  1965. 

The  industrial  section  of  North  Vietnam's  economy  was  similarly 
affected  by  the  bombings.  The  preliminary  plans  to  build  a  developed 
economy  around  industrial  output  based  nn  a  Stalinist  model  was  set  aside 
because  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  large  plants  to  bombings.  According  to 
the  communist- journalist  Wilfred  Burchett,  orders  for  heavy-industrial 
equipment  were  canceled,  and  the  government  led  the  way  in  decentralizing 
industry  to  create  many  small  plants  with  the  goal  of  making  every  province 
and  every  district  as  economically  self-supporting  as  possible. 32/  The  US 
bombers  destroyed  the  main  centralized  industries,  but  there  were  scores  of 
smaller  plants  turning  out  war  and  consumer  goods  in  each  province.  In 
effect  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  DRV's  small,  war-essential  manufacturing 
capacity  was  beyond  the  effective  reach  of  any  but  the  most  indiscriminate 
and  inefficient  air  attacks. 33/ 

Oleg  Hoeffding  suggests  that  the  growing  dependence  upon  outside 
support  for  supply  of  goods  vital  to  the  economy  also  helped  to  increase 
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government  control  over  the  economy  and  hence  to  extend  Party  control  over 

North  Vietnamese  society.  He  wrote: 

"  ...war  creates  new  Tines  of  dependence  on  the  esta¬ 
blished  authorities  for  goods  and  services  essential  to 
survival  (rationed  food,  civil  defense,  medical  care, 
and  so  on).  Ability  to  supply  or  withhold  them  becomes 
an  important  instrument  of  control.  Even  when  a  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  unnle  to  meet  these  needs  adequately  or 
.effectively  this  instrument  may  be  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened.  If  the  government  controls  whatever 
supply  remains  available  it  can  offer  the  consumers  an 
easy  choice  between  not  enough  or  nothing.  In  an  acute 
shortage  situation  the  government  acquires  the  addi¬ 
tional  instrument  of  discriminatory  distribution, 
favoring  those  who  are  loyal,  cooperative,  and  useful 
and  depriving  those  wl;o  are  uncooperative  and  nonessen¬ 
tial.  The  siege  of  Leningrad  provides  a  classic 
example  of  the  exercise  of  potency  of  these  control 
devices. 


Even  in  an  economy  like  North  Vietnam's, 
where  the  gre.it  majority  of  consumers  grow  their  own 
food  and  are  close  to  decentralized  traditional  sources 
of  other  essentials,  there  should  be  important  lines  of 
dependence  by  the  rural  population  on  centrally  con¬ 
trolled  resources,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  fully  dependent  on  them. 

Should  North  Vietnam  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  foreign  aid  for  essential  consumer's 
goods  —  because  of  food  shortage  and  industry 
bombing  —  the  exercise  of  these  control  instruments 
would  become  easier  and  more  effective,  because  govern¬ 
ment  imports  are  the  most  heavily  centralized  of  all 
sources  of  supply  and  are  most  easily  controlled  by  an 
efficient  government. 34/ 

During  the  period  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  operations,  North  Viet¬ 
namese  vulnerability  to  air  attack  was  not  a  critical  feature.  The  DRV's 
industrial -agricultural -transportation  infrastructure  was  comparatively 
simple.  Because  it  lacked  sophisticacicn,  that  infrastructure  was  easily 
decentralized  and  it  continued  to  perform  its  necessary  functions  despite 
t.ho  bombing.  The  US  inventory  of  air-to-ground  weapons  in  that  period 
(1965-1968)  did  not  include  "smart  bombs."  Consequently,  bombing  was  not 
essentially  accurate,  ana  even  to  interdict  a  bridge  in  daylight  required 
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hundreds  of  sorties.  It  was  not  until  guided  air-to-ground  munitions 
became  available  in  the  1970' s  that  precision  bombing  became  possible. 35/ 

/n  1965,  when  Rolling  Thunder  began,  the  North  Vietnamese  air 
defense  sytem  was  primitive.  By  the  summer  of  1966,  that  system  was 
expanded  greatly,  with  Soviet  help,  and  included  the  combination  of 
fighters,  surface-to-air  missiles,  antiaircraft  artillery,  radars,  and  an 
effective  command  and  control  system. 36/ 

Despite  the  growing  North  Vietnamese  air  defense  system  and  the 
Presidential ly  imposed  restrictions  under  which  US  airpower  had  to  operate, 
considerable  damage  was  suffered  by  the  enemy  in  the  North.  Table  4-3 
presents  data  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  campaign  as  of 
15  July  1967.37/  It  should  be  noted  that  bombing  halts  gave  the  communist 
forces  time  to  repair  damage. 38/ 

In  short,  the  Rolling  Thunder  bombing  campaign  created  difficul¬ 
ties  for  the  DRV  and  greatly  increased  their  dependence  on  their  communists 
allies.  However,  the  North  was  still  able  to  continue  its  own  efforts. 

In  contrast  to  the  Rolling  Thunder  campaign,  the  effects  of  the 
1972  Linebacker  bombings  upon  North  Vietnam  and  specifically  upon  its 
capability  to  mobilize,  were  far  more  devastating.  In  a  sense,  the  North 
had  built  up  a  resistance  to  the  Rolling  Thunder  style  of  US  air  war. 39/ 
Despite  reports  that  30%  of  the  war  materiel  supplied  to  the  North  had  been 
destroyed  en  route  to  Hanoi  during  Rolling  Thunder,  the  North  managed  to 
mobilize  masses  of  laborers  in  efforts  to  repair  damaged  facilities 
rapidly. 40/  Further,  the  North  Vietnamese  adjusted  well  to  the  air  war  by 
moving  essential  POL  supplies  and  munitions  to  areas  in  which  US  bombing 
was  restricted,  and  by  moving  supplies  at  night  in  order  to  avoid 
detection. 

The  communist's  Easter  Offensive  of  1972  was  met  by  Linebacker  I, 
a  sudden  and  devastating  air  interdiction  program  that  used  guided  bombs. 
When  the  US  unilaterally  halted  the  operation  in  October,  the  DRV  quickly 
mobilized  the  necessary  labor  force  and  began  to  repair  the  damage  to  lines 
of  communication  *>ia  ,'nstallations.  Linebacker  II  was  initiated  in 
December  to  bring  the  u.TV  to  the  negotiating  table  and  to  assure  the  GVN  of 
continuing  support. 41/  Navy  and  Air  Force  aircraft  and  B-52s  from  the 
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TABLE  4-3.  PERCENTAGE  OF  DRV  NATIONAL  CAPACITY  DESTROYED  -  ROLLING 
THUNDER 

PERCENT  DESTROYED 

TARGET  SYSTEM  (AT  LEAST  TEMPORARILY) 

MILITARY  BARRACKS  26 

AMMUNITION  DEPOTS  76 

POL  STORAGE  87 

SUPPLY  DEPOTS  18 

POWER  PLANTS  78 

MARITIME  PORTS  12 

RAILROAD  YARDS  36 

RAILROAD  SHOPS  22 

EXPLOSIVE  PLANTS  100 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PLANTS  100 

CEMENT  PLANT  90 

AIRFIELDS  23 

NAVAL  3ASES  20 

COMMUNICATIONS  INSTALLATIONS  20 

BRIDGES  TARGETED  56 
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Strategic  Air  Command  struck  North  Vietnam  with  devastating  results  in  an 
11 -day  air  campaign. 

The  air  strikes  focused  on  transport  systems  and  military 
supplies  in  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas.  An  interested  observer  in  Hoa  Lo 
Prison  in  Hanoi,  Cdr.  James  B.  Stockdale  USN,  (now  VAdm  Stockdale)  des¬ 
cribed  the  impact  of  Linebacker  II  on  enemy  morale  and  will,  which  trans¬ 
lated  into  enemy  capacity  to  mobilize  its  people: 

A  totally  contrasting  atmosphere  swept  the  city  on  that 
December  night  in  1972  when  the  air  raids  didn't  last  10 
minutes  but  wont  on  and  on  -  when  the  B-52  columns  rolled 
in,  and  the  big  bombs  impacted  and  kept  on  impacting  in  the 
distance  -  when  the  ground  shook,  and  the  plaster  fell  from 
the  ceiling,  and  the  prisoners  cheered  wildly,  and  the 
guards  cowered  in  the  lea  of  the  walls... 42/ 

Linebacker  II  was  a  tremendous  assault  on  North  Vietnamese  will:  it 
resulted  in  the  large-scale  destruction  of  principal  war-making  facilities 
of  the  country.  The  selection  of  targets  was  accomplished  in  Saigon  by 
senior  US  military  officers  and  not  by  officials  in  Washington  who  were 
responding  solely  to  political  arguments  and  restraints. 43/  Table  4-4 
presents  data  from  Admiral  Sharp's  account  of  the  extent  of  the  pnysical 
damage  to  the  DRV.  Linebacker  II  brought  the  Northern  war  effort  to  a 
halt,  and  in  January  1973  the  DRV  came  to  the  peace  table.  So,  too,  did 
the  GVN, 

4.  Motivation  Efforts  in  The  North 

Maintaining  enthusiasm  among  the  general  population  for  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  its  sacrifices  has  presented  problems  for  all  governments  at  war. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  that  enthusiasm  and  tha  threat,  that 
is  perceived  to  people's  lives.  In  North  Vietnam,  before  the  systematic 
bombings  began  in  1965,  the  war  was  experienced  most  directly  through  the 
government  propaganda  machine.  The  beginning  of  the  bombings  coincided 
with  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Northern  soldiers  moving  to  fight  in 
the  South. 44/  The  DRV  government  moved  to  turn  the  people's  heightened 
sense  of  crisis  to  its  benefit  through  a  carefully  orchestrated  propaganda 
campaign.  The  mobilization  order  that  was  issued  tc  characterize  the 
campaign  read: 
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TABLE  4-4.  A  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  LINEBACKER  II 


TARGET 

DAMAGE  ASSESSMENT 

RAILROAD  SKFEM 

ENTIRE  RAIL  COMPLEX  OF  COUNTRY  WAS 
CRIPPLED 

SUPPLY  STORAGE  AREAS 

NINE  MAJOR  AREAS  STRUCK 

VEHICLE  REPAIR  FACILITIES 

CONSIDERABLE  DAMAGE 

PORTS  AND  WATERWAYS 

ALL  NINE  TARGETS  ON  STRIKE  LIST  - 
CONSIDERABLE  DAMAGE 

NVN  ELECTRIC  POWER  GRID 

SHARPLY  COMPROMISED  AS  HANOI  TRANS- 
.  FORMER  STATION  WAS  INOPERATIVE  AND 
-THREE  LARGE  POWER  PLANTS  WERE 
SUCCESSFULLY  STRUCK. 

HANOI  RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS 
CENTER 

MAIN  CONTROL  BUILDINGS  WHERE  TRANS¬ 
MITTERS  LOCATED  -  DAMAGED 

AIRFIELDS  AND  SAM  SITES 

TEN  PRINCIPAL  FIELDS  IN  HANOI  AREA 

WERE  STRUCK  TO  cNSURE  THAT  AIRCRAFT 
OPERATIONS  FROM  THESE  FIELDS  WOULD 

BE  INTERDICTED,  AND  A  NUMBER  OF 

SAM  SITES  WERE  PUT  OUT  OF  COMMISSION 

.  _  ..  .  ---  .  ......  1 
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"Everybody  is  against  the  enemy,  each  citizen  is  a 
soldier,  each  village,  street,  plant  is  a  fortress,  each 
party  branch  a  command  post  on  the  national  salvation  anti- 
American  battle  front.  Build  up  the  rear  zone  into  a  self- 
exerting  spiritual  source,  a  source  of  material  for  the 
frontl ine. "45/ 

To  bring  home  the  threat  tc  each  citizen,  the  following  activi¬ 
ties  were  recommended: 

(1)  Shoe  .  t  planes  with  ^ifles. 

(.?)  Capturing  downed  American  pilots. 

(3)  .  listing  antiaircraft  gunners  and  replacing  them  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

(4)  Maintaining  a  vigilant  eye  for  spies  and  commandos  sent  north  by 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

(3)  Building  fortifications  to  protect  against  invasion. 

(6)  Drawing  up  detailed  battle  plans  to  counter  such  invasions. 

(7)  Keeping  the  lines  of  communication  and  transportation  open. 46/ 

The  propaganda  campaign  with  its  attendant  abuse  of  US  pilots, 

"witch  hunts"  for  suspected  traitors  and  spies,  and  massive  pep  rallies 
succeeded  from  1965  to  1968  in  raising  the  war  fervor  of  the  N^rth  Viet¬ 
namese  people. 47/  From  1 r 68  to  1972,  between  the  bombing  attacks,  that 
motivational  factor  was  absent.  The  1972  bombings,  especially  the  December 
attacks,  so  paralyzed  the  North  that  there  was  little  possibility  of 
turning  the  bombings  to  domestic  propaganda  advantage.  See  Table  4-4  for  a 
summary  of  the  December  l/72  Linebacker  II  campaign. 48/ 

0.  MOBILIZATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  South  was  viewed  by  the  Vietnamese  communists  as  the  "front  area 
of  this  struggle.  Because  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  the 
communists  in  the  South  required  different  types  of  support  from  the 
populace  than  was  needed  in  the  North,  or  "rear  area." 

Mobilizing  materiel  support  in  South  Vietnam  was  not  parti cu’arly 
difficult  for  the  communists.  There  were  occasional  interruptions  in 
supply  and  serious  temporary  shortages  of  materiel  and  ammunition,  but  on 
balance,  the  needs  of  the  PLAF,  and  later  the  PAVN,  were  accommodated. 
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In  Cochi nchina,  the  communist  veterans  of  the  French-Viet  Minh  war  had 
long  maintained  power  centers  in  Camau,  the  Plain  of  Reeds,  the  mouths  of 
the  Dassac  and  Mekong  rivers,  and  in  War  Zones  C  and  D  north  of  Saigon. 49/ 
Thus,  a  series  of  logistic-supported  base*  and  safe  havens  existed  from 
which  military  and  political  activities  could  be  launched.  Residual  commu¬ 
nist  sympathy  could  be  found  in  Annam,  but  it  was  not  until  experienced 
cadres  were  infiltrated  in  from  the  North  that  communist  proselyting  began 
there  in  earnest. 50/ 

The  bases  in  the  South  that  were  mobilized  for  the  support  of  the  war 
effort  consisted  of  five  types  of  villages  and  towns.  The  roles  assigned 
to  the  towns  were  dictated  by  the  perceived  loyalty  of  the  people  in  those 
areas.  In  the  first  category  were  the  villages  and  towns  that  had  been  the 
Viet  Minh  bases  against  the  Japanese  and  French.  Some  of  those  areas  had 
strong,  long-established  ties  with  the  communists.  Those  base  areas  served 
vital  roles  as  dependable  supply,  intelligence-gathering,  and  recruiting 
centers. 

After  the  villages  and  towns  that  were  unquestionably  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  communists,  came  the  population  centers  and  rural  areas  that 
provided  limited  support.  In  those  areas,  some  individuals  consistently 
supported  the  NLF,  and  their  presence  was  tolerated  by  the  other  people. 
Nevertheless,  strong  support  could  not  be  expected  from  the  village  or  area 
as  a  whole. 

The  third  category  consisted  of  villages  and  towns  where  dependable 
followers  were  scattered  and  where  South  Vietnamese  government  efforts  were 
concentrated.  In  these  areas  "taxes"  and  assessments  of  all  kinds  inclu¬ 
ding  recruits  could  be  maintained  only  through  repeated  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

The  fourth  type  of  village  or  population  center  included  those  that 
were  firmly  in  the  control  of  elements  opposed  to  the  communist  cause. 
Here  the  most  resistant  villages  proved  to  be  those  with  strong  Catholic 
ties.  These  villages  were  hardly  immune  from  attack  and  intimidations. 
Thus,  while  transitory  support  might  be  obtained  through  violence  or  threat 
of  violence,  these  areas  were  the  least  dependable  for  the  communist 
forces. 51/ 
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The  fifth  area  included  the  towns  and  urban  centers  that  were  in  South 
Vietnamese  government  control.  Through  the  operation  of  cadre  cells  in  the 
towns,  financial  and  material  support  was  obtainable  from  individuals  and 
groups,  either  willingly  provided  or  obtained  through  short  or  long-term 
threats.  These  centers  also  provided  vital  sources  of  intelligence  about 
Allied  intentions  and  capabilities.  They  also  provided  recruits  for  the 
communist  forces. 

From  these  five  categories,  or  zones  of  loyalty,  the  population  could 
provide  essential  services  and  goods  -V  communist  forces.  Mobilizing 
these  as  jets,  especially  in  the  face  of  their  fluctuating  nature,  created 
special  challenges  for  the  communists.  The  most  easily  obtainable  and  and 
first  tapped  support  from  all  the  population  areas  was  money.  The  next 
source  of  support  was  food  or  materials  valuable  in  the  war  effort.  These 
goods  were  of  great  importance  in  reducing  the  demands  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  system  that  was  funnelling  supplies  from  the  North.  “Taxes"  in 
money  and  kind  were  assessed  in  "liberated"  areas  and  areas  that  were  only 
temporarily  in  communist  control  or  threatened  by  communist  attacks.  In 
those  areas,  percentages  of  harvests  were  exacted  as  well  as  percentages  of 
aid  received  from  the  government  or  the  US.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain 
portion  of  cement  provided  for  a  village  irrigation  system  might  be  hanaed 
over  to  communist  "tax  officials"  for  use  in  tunnelling  operations. 

Secure  villages  could  serve  as  centers  for  communist  forces, 
especially  the  guerrilla  units  of  the  PLAF.  The  activities  of  the  village 
were  a  vital  camouflage  for  guerrilla  operations,  and  the  peasants  could 
aid  the  guerrillas  through  building  booby-traps  and  providing  storage  areas 
for  arms  and  other  requisite  supplies. 

The  Dependable  population  could  also  serve  as  a  vital  link  between  the 
guerrilla  forces  and  the  isolated  garrisons  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  troops  who  were  willing  to  "buy"  immunity  from  attack.  Through  the 
peasants,  the  government  forces  could  provide  a  regular  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tions  and  arms  o  the  communists. 

These  services  were  of  course  limited  in  scope  and  were  appropriate 
for  meeting  the  demands  of  small  units,  especially  guerrilla  units.  They 
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were  far  less  effective  in  maintaining  and  supporting  the  needs  of  large 
units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  after  they  began  to  appear  in  the  South 
in  late  1964. 

Mobilizing  communist  fighting  forces  in  the  South  proved  to  be  a 
difficult  task  from  the  outset.  In  1954,  the  anti -colonialism  and  unifica¬ 
tion  themes  voiced  oy  the  ORV  had  little  appeal  in  the  South  where  the 
Party  organization  was  comparatively  weak  and  where  the  new  status  under 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  and  ostensibly  Bao  Dai,  seemed  an  improvement  over  Japanese 
and  french  occupation.  The  ranks  of  the  communist  guerrilla  and  political 
cadres  were  reduced  substantially  by  Diem's  anti-VC  campaigns,  although 
many  of  the  non-communists  among  the  former  Viet  Minh  might  have  allied 
themselves  with  the  Oiem  government  had  it  been  more  selective  in  targeting 
the  Viet  Minh. 52/  By  1955,  all  of  the  Viet  Minh  were  called  the  Viet  Cong, 
"egardless  of  the  actual  political  inclinations  of  the  men  who  had  fought 
against  the  French. 

The  combination  of  attrition  from  Diem's  anti-VC  efforts  and  the 
endemic  shortage  of  skilled,  technically  trained  cadres,  and  company  and 
battalion-level  leaders,  caused  the  Lao  Cong  Party's  Central  Committee  to 
take  steps  to  augment  the  Southern  cadres.  Nftu,  y  half  of  the  estimated 
90,000  regroupees  who  had  gone  North  in  1954  were  infiltrated  back  to  the 
South  between  1959  and  1964.53/  They  often  operated  in  the  villages  from 
which  they  had  migrated,  an  important  factor  in  establishing  their  bona 
fides  and  gaining  them  access  to  local  populace.  Many  disbanded  Binh  Xuyen 
and  Hoa  Hao  ^ersunnel  joined  the  communist  ranks  which  seemed  to  promise 
more  than  did  their  arch  enemy,  President  Diem.  The  old  Asia-hand,  Dennis 
J.  Duncanson,  described  a  key  feature  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
communists  to  enlist  the  support  of  entire  villages  without  disrupting  the 
everyday  lives  of  their  new  adherents:  "...the  essential  feature  of  the 
Viet  Cong  adaptation  of  the  revolutionary  method  was  that  they  did  not  set 
up  a  zone  apart  from  government  territory  this  time;  as  a  result, 
supporting  them  entailed  no  definite  and  irrevocable  act  like  taking  to  the 
hills  'to  join  the  resistance' . "54/  In  this  fashion,  the  villager  could 
pi  .ay  both  sides  of  the  street.  He  did  not  appear  to  oppose  the  government. 
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while  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  the  enmity  or  reprisal  of  the  communists. 
Later,  when  the  fighting  became  widespread,  his  choices  were  generally 
limited  to  choosing  one  side  or  the  other. 

From  1961  to  1964,  the  NLF  recruiting  cadres  coerced,  or  shamed,  young 
men  to  join  their  ranks.  The  GVN  recruiting  drives  became  more  difficult 
in  1964;  the  NLF  cadres  offered  the  same  limited  three-year  period  of 
obligated  service  that  was  offered  by  the  government.  "Finally,  since 
1965  --  sporadically  in  earlier  years  --  the  Viet  Cong  have  secured 
recruits  by  pressganging,  those  already  tied  to  the  guerrilla  force  having 
no  compunction  about  visiting  the  same  fate  on  others  in  a  midnight  swoop 
on  an  adjacent  village. "55/ 

As  the  nature  and  tempo  of  operations  increased  in  the  South,  the 
Central  Office  of  South  Vietnam  (COSVN)  was  reestablished.  That  office  had 
succeeded  the  Nam  Bo  (South  Vietnam)  Regional  Committee  in  1951,  and  direc 
ted  Southern  operations  until  it  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  first  Indo¬ 
china  War.  The  new  COSVN  directed  the  mobilization  of  materiel  and 
personnel  and  the  overt  and  clandestine  operations  throughout  RVN.56/  In 
performing  these  tasks,  COSVN  used  a  wide  range  of  separate  para-mi i i tary 
and  political -civilian  elements.  For  example,  the  guerrilla  popular  army, 
a  group  of  organizations  "tied  to  the  village  or  hamlet  area  and  directly 
controlled  by  the  local  party  chapter,"  and  groups  from  the  Central 
Research  Agencies,"  an  intelligence  and  secret  policy  organization  well 
versed  in  the  use  of  terrorism"  participated  in  the  unconventional  side  of 
the  war, 57/ 

By  1964,  in  conjunction  with  the  December  1963  Lao  Dong  Party  decision 
to  expand  political  and  military  activities  in  the  South,  a  comprehensive 
party-conceived  insurgent  offensive  was  underway.  A  plan  drafted  by  the 
Kien  Giang  province  party  committee  for  August,  September  and  October  1965, 
demonstrates  the  intended  direction  of  insurgent  actions  in  the  South. 

(1)  The  development  of  heightened  ideological  convictions 
among  party  members,  soldiers,  and  the  civil  popula¬ 
tion. 

(2)  The  conduct  of  attrition  against  the  enemy  to  destroy 
his  military  forces  and  "New  Rural  Life  Hamlet,"  com¬ 
bined  with  the  building  of  insurgent  combat  villages 
and  the  expansion  of  the  insurgent  base  area. 
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(3)  The  intensification  of  political  struggle  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  via  civil  mass  organizations  and  to  include, 

"each  month  at  least  twenty  minor  incidents,  including 
terrorism. " 

(4)  Utilizing  the  dependents  of  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgent  armed  forces  to  carry  out  military  prose¬ 
lytizing  to  penetrate  hostile  security  units  and  break 
morale. 

(5)  The  building  up  of  the  insurgents'  military  forces,  the 
recruitment  of  youths,  and  the  thwarting  of  the  con¬ 
scription  policies  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(6)  The  strengthening  of  insurgent  rural  areas,  the  sale  of 
troop  support  bonds,  improved  security,  the  protection 
of  crops,  personal  economy,  and  the  frustration  of 
American  economic  policies. 58/ 

It  was  intended  that  such  activity  would  lead  to  the  full  mobilization  of 
the  South,  occurring  initially  in  the  countryside  and  then  in  the  cities. 
This  was  called  the  General  Offensive  -  General  Uprising. 

In  accomplishing  this  task,  the  Vietnamese  Communist  forces  employed  a 
range  of  techniques  including  the  use  of  repression,  propaganda  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  proselytizing  designed  to  persuade,  and  coerce  the  masses  in 
the  South  to  support  their  goals.  Table  4-5  presents  the  spectrum  of  tech¬ 
niques  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  idea  of  the  "people's  war" 
entailed  eliciting  peasant  support  for  the  war  effort  by  presenting  the 
communist  objectives  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  a  nationalistic  redistri¬ 
bution  of  money  and  power.  The  ideological  concepts  behind  the  strategy  of 
'people's  war'  were  enforced  with  constant  propaganda  and  terrorism.  Acts 
of  terror  or  repression  were  focused  on  anyone  or  any  system  that  might 
dissuade  the  village  from  assisting  the  communist  forces.  Terrorism  was 
directed  especially  at  teachers,  leaders  on  all  levels,  social  workers,  and 
all  government  employees.  The  communist  cadres  worked  to  pull  the  peasant 
into  greater  party  involvement  bv  intensive  indoctrination  and  by 
recruiting  him  into  various  local  party  organizations  (e.g. ,  Liberation 
Labor  Association,  Liberation  Women's  Association,  Liberation  Farmer  Associ¬ 
ation,  Liberation  Youth  Association,  South  Vietnam  Vanguard  Youth,  High 
School  and  University  Liberation  Student  Associations. 59/).  These  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  similar  interest  groups  enabled  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
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TABLE  4-5.  THE  SPECTRUM  OF  TECHNIQUES  OF  REPRESSION* 
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to  concentrate  their  indoctrination  activities  in  order  to  eliminate  any 

popular  opposition  to  the  communist  party.  Guenter  Lewy,  in  his  book 

America  in  Vietnam,  points  out  that  VC  violence  was  directed  against  the 

best  and  the  worst  government  officials,  the  former  to  weaken  the  GVN  and 

the  latter  to  appear  like  Robin  Hood  to  the  peasants  suffering  under  those 

corrupt  officials. 60/  Others  describe  communist  coercion  in  these  terms: 

When  the  populace  of  an  area  is  under  the  disciplined  con¬ 
trol  of  the  party,  it  is  expected  to  repay  its  "liberators," 
not  merely  with  sympathy,  but  with  positive  support  in  the 
form  of  food,  shelter,  intelligence,  work  parties,  and  sons 
for  the  army. 61/ 

Often,  the  Party  would  set  terrorism  quotas  for  local 
cardres  to  fulfill,  literally  demanding  a  certain  number  of 
warnings,  incidents  end  executions.  Anyone  connected  with 
local,  district  or  state  leaderships,  any  officers  of  his 
family,  and  any  other  person  suspected  of  operating  against 
the  interests  of  the  Party,  was  to  be  punished.  Indictment 
by  a  local  cadre  was  a  guilty  sentence,  because  innocence 
was  rarely  a  part  of  the  judicial  system. 62/ 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  terror  to  exact  support  from  the  population 
of  the  South,  the  communists  conducted  political  indoctrination  of  the 
masses  and  recruitment  of  young  people  who  could  serve  as  new  cadres  or 
guerrillas.  The  methods  of  recruitment  employed  by  the  PRP  cadres  ranged 
from  persuasive  to  coercive.  Three  basic  recruitment  systems  ware  used  and 
Table  4-6  illustrates  the  variety  of  techniques  available  to  the  communist 
forces. 63/  Recruitment  of  new  cadres  was  a  sericus  requirement  to  the 
continuation  of  the  war  and  often  the  Party  assigned  quotas  of  recruits  to 
the  communist  cadres. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  organization  of  the  communist  insurgent 
offensive  in  the  South,  there  is  evidence  that  COSVN  and  later  the  PRP  had 
encountered  serious  problems  in  the  pursuit  of  the  communist  goals.  This 
information  is  gathered  from  examination  of  such  reports  as  the  CRIMP 
document,  speeches  delivered  by  North  Vietnamese  officials,  and  captured 
cadre  notebooks  and  interrogation  reports.  The  principal  problems  addres¬ 
sed  were  the  foil  owing: 64/ 
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TABLE  4-6.  COMMUNIST  RECRUITING  METHODS  65/ 


3.  GROUP  PRESSURE 

4.  ADVANCEMENT 

5.  MATERIAL  ENVY 

6.  FAMILY  PRESSURE 


1.  FAMILY 

2.  PROPAGANDA 

3.  GVN  ERRORS 

1.  KIDNAPPING 

2.  SELECTIVE  ASSASSINATION 

3.  EXTORTION 


EVERYONE  IS  DOING  IT,  HOW  CAN  YOU  REFUSE? 

HELP  THE  PARTY  AND  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  WILL 
REGARD  YOU  WITH  EQUALITY. 

WITH  COMMUNISM  THE  ENTIRE  COUNTRY  WILL 
HAVE  TECHNOLOGICAL  AND  MATERIAL  ADVANCE¬ 
MENT,  LIKE  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(TO  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  RECRUIT) 
IN  RETURN  FOR  LAND,  YOUR  SONS  MUST  FIGHT 
FOR  THE  CAUSE. 

THE  VOLUNTEER 

ANOTHER  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY  JOINED  AND  HE 
IS  FOLLOWING  SUIT. 

PERSONAL  AND  MEDIA  PROMISES  ARE  BELIEYTD 

ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE  GVN  ARE  SAID  TO  BE 
ILLOGICAL  OR  TO  HAVE  BACKFIRED 

IMPRESSMENT 


(SELF  EXPLANATORY) 
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•  Insufficient  number  of  new  recruits  and  inadequate  civilian 
proselytizing 

•  Shortcomings  of  individual  cadre  members 
e  Low  morale  among  guerrilla/cadre  forces 

•  Economic  problems 

•  'Loose'  leadership  of  Party  chapter  committee  members 

•  Adverse  impacts  on  communist  activities  from  Allied  presence  in 
the  South. 

Vietnamese  Communist  failures  to  meet  specific  recruitment  quotas  were 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  Party  by  1967.  Further,  US  military 
analysts  were  noting  a  drop  in  country-wide  recruits  in  mid- 1967.  In  order 
to  compensate  for  this  reduction,  a  trend  was  noted  toward  the  introduction 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  as  replacements  in  VC  units  which  formerly  were 
manned  by  Southerners.  In  complating  reporting  requirements  on  the  status 
of  local  recruiting  efforts,  'ietnamese  Communist  province  headquarters 
noted  that  many  districts  were  failing  to  meet  recruitment  tasks. 

The  cadre's  civilian  proselytizing  efforts  were  also  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism.  In  the  mid- to- late  1960s,  there  was  criticism  of  the  cadre's 
approach  to  and  attitude  toward  his  work. 

The  fact  was  that  the  civilian  proselytizing  task  has  not 
been  properly  carried  out  yet.  Poor  organization  was  not  as 
prejudicial  as  the  cadres'  dissociation  from  the  masses  and 
the  cadres'  lofty  and  imperial  attitude  toward  them. 66/ 

On  another  occasion  the  notebook  of  a  communist  recruiter  revealed  that  the 
cadre  had  been  criticized  for  failing  to  recognize  the  true  importance  of 
the  proselytizing  operation  to  the  larger  Party  goal.  Emphasizing  the 
requirement  for  the  simultaneous  advance  of  the  political  and  military 
communist  arms  in  the  South,  civilian  proselytizing  was  "an  important  and 
indispensable  operation  in  South  Vietnam. "67/  Thus,  the  shortcomings  of 
individual  cadre  members  and  their  inability  to  relate  to  the  masses  became 
a  serious  threat  to  the  overa1 1  mobilization  effort  of  which  political 
mobilization  was  a  part. 

Guerrilla  and  cadre  force  morale  were  of  concern  to  the  Party  leaders. 
Desertion  among  guerrilla  units  was  a  constant  problem.  Poor  morale  and 
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desertion  resulted  in  "fear  of  hardships,  sacrifice,  air  and  artillery 
fire,  and  protracted  war,  and  the  fear  of  dying  without  seeing  their  loved 
ones... "68/  The  communist  explanation  for  those  individuals  who  had  become 
fearful  of  sacrifices  and  who  were  demoralized  was  to  identify  them  as 
having  'rightist  and  passive  tendencies'.  Further  it  was  noted  that  some 
insurgents  had  become  too  individualistic,  by  placing  their  own  interests 
above  those  of  the  Party  ana  Revo  lut ion.  69/ 

Not  only  were  the  communists  beset  with  manpower  problems,  but  there 
were  considerable  fiscal,  food  and  supply  concerns  that  had  to  be  faced 
particularly  in  the  1966-1968  period  and  after  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 
With  the  increase  in  Allied  activity  in  South  Vietnam,  the  relocation  of 
citizens  to  more  secure  areas  and  the  flight  of  people  from  Allied  military 
action,  the  former  communi  _  tax  base  in  the  South  was  diminished.  It  is 
also  likely  that  the  flight  of  some  nf  the  people  occurred  in  order  to 
escape  burdensome  communist  taxation. 70/  Related  problems  include  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  US/GVN  military  action  upon  communist  food  supply, 
procurement  centers  and  supply  routes.  The  communists  also  had  difficulty 
in  recruiting  sufficient  laborers  to  maintain  their  highly  labor-intensive 
logistical  operations  in  the  South. 71/ 

Closely  related  to  those  problems  were  problems  of  leadership.  Often 
the  shortcomings  of  the  guerrillas  and  cadres  were  attributed  to  inade¬ 
quate,  "loose"  leadership  of  the  Party  Committee  authorities.  "In  many 
municipalities  and  provincial  towns,  Party  Committee  authorities  did  not 
pay  enough  attention  to  the  assignment  of  cadres  responsible  for  providing 
leadership  to  the  people's  movement  in  support  of  the  general  offensive- 
general  uprising. "72/  In  a  speech  attributed  to  the  late  North  Vietnamese 
Senior  General  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh,  head  of  COSVN  between  1965  and  1967,  the 
importance  of  good  leadership  is  stressed. 

Combat  activities  are  efficient  whenever  and  wherever  there 
is  the  presence  of  the  Party  Chapter  Committee  members. 

Guerrilla  forces  are  in  need  of  leadership.  Therefore,  the 
Party  Chapter  committee  members  must  be  in  close  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  guerrillas.  In  some  localities,  95%  of  the 
guerrillas  have  proven  inefficient.  This  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  leadership  of  the  Party  Chapter  Committee  members. 73/ 
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Finally,  the  Allied  military  presence  posed  many  problems  for  the 
Vietnamese  Communists.  There  are  numerous  references  in  the  captured 
communist  documents  to  Party  members'  lack  of  self-confidence  and  tenden¬ 
cies  to  overestimate  the  enemy  in  the  face  of  the  US  economic,  military  and 
technological  might. 74/ 

E.  ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  —  INSIGHTS 


From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Vietnamese  Communists  saw  their 
struggle  as  a  unified  effort,  geographically,  militarily,  and  politically. 
It  was  a  struggle  for  control  of  the  population  more  than  for  territory  and 
materiel.  Organization  of,  and  coordination  between,  the  various  segments 
of  the  overall  struggle  were  considered  extremely  important,  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  organizational  and  psychological  techniques,  tested  under  fire 
against  the  French,  were  continuously  and  successfully  executed. 

Psychological  warfare  was  aimed  at  maintaining  and  strengthening 
resolve  in  the  North  and  improving  and  spreading  support  in  the  South.  Trie 
American  bombing  o *  the  North  aided  the  former.  Careful  organization,  a 
persuasion  campaign  backed  by  coercion,  and  the  advantages  conferred  by  the 
'home  court'  (at  least  vis  a  vis  the  Americans)  aided  the  latter. 

Personnel  mobilization  was  accomplished  with  remarkable  effectiveness 
by  the  Lao  Dong  Party  apparatus,  despite  American  bombing  in  the  North  and 
almost  insuperable  odds  in  the  South.  Their  success  appears  to  stem  from 
their  extraordinary  organizational  efficiency  and  the  fact  that  their 
cadres  included  a  high  percentage  of  loyal,  dedicated,  and  extremely 
competent  middle-grade  leaders  and  technicians.  Of  equal  importance,  was 
their  ability  to  "capture"  the  nationalist  cause,  a  factor  that  mobilized 
substantial  international  support  in  their  behalf  in  addition  to  its  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file  Vietnamese,  both  North  and  South,  particularly  after 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  combat  forces. 

The  Vietnamese  Communist  leadership  was  able  to  minimize  the  damage 
done  to  their  industrial  and  agricultural  mobilization  capabilities  by  the 
American  bombing,  though  Linebacker  II  in  particular  inflicted  significant 
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setbacks.  The  decentralized  nature  of  industry  and  war-suppcrt  activities 
in  an  underdeveloped  country  like  North  Vietnam  muant  that  limited  bombing 
of  l imited  areas  could  be  only  partially  effective  at  best.  In  addition, 
the  bombing,  or  threat  of  bombing,  accelerated  the  decentralization  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  economy  and  strengthened  Party  control  over  the  country. 
Further,  supplies  that  were  lost  in  the  bombings  were  largely  replaced  by 
imports  from  the  USSR  and  PRC,  and  new  transportation  and  communication 
lines  had  already  been  developed  or  were  established  during  bombing  halts. 
Thus,  while  the  bombing  did  unquestionable  damage,  it  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  coup  de  grace,  militarily  or  psychologically,  that  had  been  hoped  for 
or  predicted. 

Thus,  though  it  suffered  reverses  in  both  the  North  and  South,  the 
North  Vietnamese  mobilization  effort  remained  organized  and  flexible  on  its 
many  fronts. 

F.  LESSON 


The  keys  to  effective  mobilization  of  popular  support  in  an  insurgency 
situation  lie  in-  dedicated,  intelligent  leadership,  effective  organization 
from  top  to  bottom,  sound  long-range  goals,  a  "platform"  that  appeals  to  a 
broad  segment  of  the  population,  and  a  military  strategy  that  supports  and 
reinforces  political  aims.  Since  neither  opponent  will  be  absolutely 
effective  across  the  spectrum,  the  one  which  is  relatively  more  experi¬ 
enced,  unified,  determined,  realistic,  and  consistent,  will  be  more 
successful . 
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9.  Air  operations  against  North  Vietnam  are  presented  in  Chapter  6,  Book 
1,  Volume  VI  of  this  study.  "Rolling  Thunder,"  the  slow-squecze 
policy,  or  escalating  air  campaign,  against  targets  in  the  North  began 
in  March  1965  and  terminated  in  October  1968.  Air  Force  historian 
Bernard  C.  Nalty  "The  air  war  against  North  Vietnam,"  The  Vietnam  War 
(N.V.:  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  197S)  pp.  88-95  attributes  the  failure 
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Haiphong  and  other  ports  and  severing  the  rail  links  with  China.  In 
this  sense,  the  North  was  not  subject  to  destruction  until  1972  when 
the  "Linebacker  I  and  II"  air  campaigns  were  initiated. 

10.  In  1954,  when  an  estimated  90,000  Viet  Minh  fighting  men  (regroupees) 
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reconstitute  an  effective  politico-military  capability.  Accordingly, 
the  DRV  directed  the  infiltration  to  South  Vietnam  of  about,  half  of  the 
re-groupees,  an  effort  that  spanned  the  years  1959-1954.  Also,  see 
Endnote  6,  Chapter  1  and  Chapter  5. 

11.  It  estimated  that  in  1972,  only  20  percent  of  the  NLF/PLAF  forces  were 
veteran  guerrilla  fighters.  The  rest  were  North  Vietnamese  troops--many 
of  them  posted  to  traditional  PLAF,  units.  Thomas  C.  Thayer,  "We 
Could  Not  Win  the  War  of  Attrition  We  Tried  to  Fight,"  in  The  Lessons 
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the  changing  nature  of  the  communist  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 

12.  Interrogation  of  Le  Van  Thanh,  Viet  Cong  signal  platoon  leader  who 
stated  that  the  DRV  began  enforcing  the  Military  Service  Law  in  1959. 
This  was  a  compulsory  military  service  program  for  all  able-bodied 
males  from  16  to  45  years  of  age.  DOS  Historian,  Item  No.  84. 

13.  Area  handbook  for  North  Vietnam.  1967,  pp.  4C9-410. 

14.  Military  Balance,  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  (London:  Adlard 
and  Sen  ltd,  1970),  pp.  69-70. 

15.  LTC  Lance  J.  Burton,  USA,  North  Vietnam's  Military  Logistics  System: 

Its  Contribution  to  the  War,  1961-1969,  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1977),  pp.  27-39.  Burton's 
statistics,  drawn  from  RAC  Technical  Paper  TP-251  and  Smith,  Area 
Handbook  for  North  Vietnam,  differ  slightly  from  those  shown  in  this 
text.  He  shows  a  total  population  for  the  North,  Circa  1966,  at  17 
million  with  an  annual  growth  of  350,000  of  whom  150,000  would  be 
eligible  for  induction.  This  would  enable  the  DRV  to  send  90,000  men 
South  each  year. 
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16.  Robert  L.  Gallucci,  Neither  Peace  Nor  Honor:  The  Politics  of  American 
Military  Policy  in  Viet  Nam  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1975),  pp  121-122,  points  out  that  a  DOD  analysis  of  engagements 
in  1966  concluded  that  it  was  the  enemy  who  chose  to  engage  US  forces 
in  80  percent  of  the  cases.  A  similar  statistic  was  used  by  a  USAID 
official  (and  former  US  Army  advisor  in  Vietnam)  John  Paul  Vann,  in  a 
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sulted  from  actions  they  initiated  against  US  forces.  Contained  in 
Prof.  Vincent  Davis's  tapes,  made  available  to  bum  for  purposes  of 
this  study.  Also  see  Thayer,  p.  86F. 
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They  Have  Been  in  North  Vie* 'am  (Hanoi:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
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New  York  University,  made  a  two-week  visit  to  North  Vietnam.  This 
article,  while  obviously  communist- inspired  propoganda,  includes  a 
statement  that  appears  to  be  reasonably  accurate,  "with  every  bomb 
dropped  on  Viet  Nam,  the  Vietnamese  people,  already  firmly  dedicated 
to  fight  any  and  all  aggressions  -  as  they  have  done  for  centuries 
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CHAPTER  5 

BASES,  SANCTUARIES  AND  LOC 


There  is  general  agreement  with  the  JCS  statement,  "The 
enemy,  by  the  type  action  he  adopts,  has  the  predomi¬ 
nant  share  in  determining  enemy  attrition  rates." 

Three  fourths  of  the  battles  are  at  the  enemy's  choice 
of  time,  place,  type  and  duration. ..  .With  his  safe 
havens  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  with  carefully  chosen 
tactics,  the  enemy  has  been  able  during  the  last  four 
years  to  double  his  combat  forces,  double  the  level  of 
infiltration  and  increase  the  scale  and  intensity  of 
the  main  force  war  even  while  bearing  heavy  casualties. 

National  Security  Study  Memorandum  1 

February  1969 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Inspired  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  led  by  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  the  Viet 
Minh  survived  Japanese  occupation  in  World  War  II  and  defeated  and  evicted 
the  French  colonialists.  Subsequently,  the  Communist  Vietnamese  leadership 
outlasted  America's  eight-year  effort  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  finally  re¬ 
united  Vietnam  jy  force  of  arms.  A  major  factor  contributing  to  their 
success  was  the  remarkable  logistical  support  structure  they  created  in  an 
integrated  network  of  bases,  sanctuaries  and  lines  of  communication. 
Indeed,  the  sanctuaries  gave  them  a  trump  card  that  enabled  them  to  fight  a 
protracted  war  and  outlast  the  United  States'  commitment  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Logistical  management  by  the  North  Vietnamese  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
keys  to  their  success  against  the  French  and  the  Americans.  After  US  with¬ 
drawal  from  Vietnam,  the  bases  and  sanctuaries  that  Giap  had  established 
during  the  war  gave  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN)  forces  a  superior 
geostrategic  position  which  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  South  Vietnamese 
mil  tary  forces. 
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B .  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VIET  MINH  LOGISTICAL  STRUCTURES 

1 .  The  World  War  II  Years 

The  Viet  Mirth  guerrilla  forces  commanded  by  Giap  during  World  War 
II  conducted  some  anti-Japanese  operations  and  provided  valuable  intelli¬ 
gence  services  for  the  US  and  allies.  The  Viet  Minh  also  assisted  downed 
allied  aviators  to  evade  the  Japanese  and  facilitated  their  return  to 
friendly  areas.  For  that  assistance  the  US  parachuted  in  small  quantities 
of  food,  arms,  and  ammunition,  funnel vng  its  support  through  OSS  detach¬ 
ments  in  Indochina. 

In  their  battles  against  the  Japanese  the  Viet  Minh  established 
themselves  in  secure  "liberated"  areas.  One  of  the  principal  strongholds 
for  Giap's  forces  was  created  in  the  Viet  Bac  Autonomous  Region,  in  the 
northern  highlands.  By  1944  Viet  Bac  had  been  well  organized  as  a  training 
and  operating  base.J/  (See  Map  5-1  on  page  5-6)  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Pham  Van 
Dong,  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  were  associated  with  a  second  major  base  area 
near  Cao  Bang. 2/  Operations  against  the  Japanese  were  directed  from  that 
headquarters;  later,  the  Viet  Bac  Autonomous  Region  served  as  the  main 
communist  bastion  in  their  war  to  oust  the  French. 

At  the  time  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  proclaimed  in 
August  1945,  Vietnamese  armed  forces  were  reported  to  number  about  40,000, 
with  sufficient  weapons  to  arm  75%  of  the  force. 3/  Most  of  those  weapons 
had  been  captured  from  the  Japanese  earlier  in  the  war  and  not  gratuitously 
provided  by  the  Japanese  after  they  disarmed  the  Vichy  French  in  Indochina 
during  March  1945  as  some  cl  aim. 4/  Other  stores  had  been  bought  from  the 
Nationalist  Chinese. 5/  During  the  next  three  years  some  arms  were  shipped 
in  from  Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 

2.  The  First  Indochina  War 

Open  warfare  broke  out  between  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh  in 
1946.  Initially  the  Viet  Minh  lacked  outside  help  and  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  develop  a  rudimentary  system  for  producing  weapons  and  ammuni¬ 
tion. 
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a.  Viet  Mi nh  Factories 

Small  factories  were  established  in  "1  iterated"  areas,  each 
employing  up  to  500  men  to  turn  out  small  arms,  cartridges,  rocket 
launchers,  grenades,  and  mines.  In  contested  areas  smaller  shops  were  set 
up  to  meet  local  needs.  Those  small  shops  generally  were  manned  only  by  10 
to  15  men  who  relied  mainly  on  manpower,  although  occasionally  they  were 
equipped  with  an  old  automobile  engine  or  similar  power  source.  Their 
limited  assets  made  it  easy  for  them  to  relocate  and  avoid  advancing  French 
forces.  Working  with  primitive  equipment  in  small,  scattered  shops  through¬ 
out  the  country  the  Vietnamese  were  able  to  produce  astonishing  amounts  of 
arms  and  ammunition  The  shops  in  one  intersector  reportedly  produced 
within  six  months,  38,000  grenades,  30,000  rifle  cartridges,  8,000 
cartridges  for  light  machine  guns,  60  rounds  for  a  bazooka  (rocket 
launcher)  and  100  mines. 6/ 

Rocket  launchers  were  manufactured  solely  in  Tonkin,  where 
the  heaviest  fighting  took  place.  Factories  in  the  South,  mainly  in  the 
Plaine  des  Jones  and  near  Ampil,  Cambodia,  produced  grenades  and  mines  for 
use  against  the  French  in  guerrilla  attacks  and  ambushes.  The  Viet  Minh 
also  established  a  price  list  reflecting  the  bounties  in  national  land  that 
they  would  pay  for  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  military  stores. 

b .  Gaining  Chinese  Support 

Beginning  in  January  1950,  Viet  Minh  and  French  battalions 
fought  each  other  for  control  of  the  French  border  posts  abutting  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  Vietnamese  opened  their  campaign  in  the 
northwest  near  the  Red  River  and  spread  eastward  along  the  frontier.  Four 
Viet  Minh  battalions  which  had  been  training  at  Ching-hsi  in  China, 
departed  their  sanctuary  and  converged  on  a  French  battalion-sized  outpost 
near  Cao  Bang.  The  French  lost  that  post  for  two  days  in  May;  they  lost  it 
permanently  five  months  later.  The  struggle  for  the  border  posts  ended  in 
October  1950,  leaving  the  Viet  Minh  in  control  of  most  of  the  northern  half 
of  North  Vietnam. 7/  The  DRV  had  gained  direct  access  to  PRC  logistics 
support,  which  began  as  a  trickle  of  only  10-20  tons  per  month  in  1950  and 
increased  to  about  4,000  tons  per  month  in  1954.8/  It  is  important  to  note 
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thst  the  PRC  had  been  existence  for  only  a  few  months  when  their  s'i'oly 
support  to  the  DRV  b  ^a.  —  before  PRC  entry  into  the  Korean  War. 
c.  Early  Supply  Transport 

Chinese  deliveries  generally  stopped  at  border  stations, 
requiring  the  Viet  Minh  to  provide  on-going  transportation.  Clearly  their 
vehicular  inventory  was  insufficient  to  move  the  massive  tonnages  required. 
Accordingly,  the  high  command  organized  ?n  "auxiliary  service"  comprised  of 
coolies  to  man-pack  supplies  from  storage  areas  to  forward  supply  dunp^  or 
troop  units. 

Th-s  coolies  were  essentially  a  local  labor  forca  oj^ratin.; 
within  prescribed  geographical  areas.  Auxiliary  service  companies  were  re¬ 
sponsive  to  orders  only  from  the  General  Staff,  the  General  Directorate  of 
Food,  interzone  commands,  and  other  high  echelons. 9/  Figure  5-1  depicts 
the  organization  nd  prescribed  movement  tables  for  the  coolie  units. 

Fifteen-mari  groups  of  supply  coolies  could  move  virtually 
undetected  through  the  hinterland,  successfully  avoiding  attacks  by  the 
French  Air  Force.  The  coolies'  journeys  began  near  Lang  Son  and  Cao  Bang 
in  the  n^theast  and  occasionally  at  Lao  Cai  cr  Ban  Nam  Coum  in  the  north¬ 
west.  .>  Hap  5-1.  Supplies  entering  from  the  northeast  usually  moved 
southward  through  Bac  Kan  to  Thai  Nguyen  and  then  west  to  the  Viet  Minh 
redoubts,  skirting  the  French-held  Red  River  delta.  Vast  quantities  of 
Amer'i-  .n  guns  and  equipment  captured  by  the  Chinese  Communists  from  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  entered  North  Vietnam  in  that  way.  The  contra¬ 
band  was  then  carried,  pushed  or  pulled  and  sometimes  driven  along  back 
country  trails,  foot  paths,  and  dirt  roads  unti1  it  reached  supply  dumps  in 
the  liberated  areas  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  French  Air  Force  intermittently  attempted  to  interdict 
Viec  Minh  supply  efforts,  principally  by  bombing  bridges  and  by  armed 
reconnaissance  strikes  along  lines  of  communication  Thsir  aircraft  were 
hard  pressed  to  find  and  attack  the  15-man  groups  of  coolies  that  padded 
through  familiar  terrain.  Damaging  or  destroying  bridges  also  failed  to 
interrupt  the  logistics  flow.  Underwater  bridges  were  constructed  to  span 
water  barriers,  or  bamboo  rafts  were  concealed  near  river  banks  so  that  the 
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AUXILIARY  SERVICE 

(PRIOR  TO  1953) 


3  SECTIONS  PER  COMPANY 
3  GROUPS  PER  SECTION 
16  COOLIES  PER  GROUP 
APPROXIMATLEY  140  MEN  PER  CO. 


TYPICAL  VIETMINH  PORTER  (COOLIE) 
TRANSPORT  COMPANY 


TYPE 

CONVEYANCE 

TERRAIN 

MILES 
PER  24HR 
PERIOD 

WEIGHT 

CARRIED 

SUPPLY 

MOVED 

COOUE 

PU.INS.LEVEL 

LAND.  MINIMAL 
OBSTACLES 

1B.5  DAY 
12.4  NIGHT 

55  LBS 

RICE 

33  TO  44  LBS 

ARMS 

COOLIE 

MOUNTAINS 

9  DAY 

7.5  NIGHT 

28.6  LBS 

RICE 

22  TO  33  LBS 

ARMS 

BUFFALO  CART 

ALL  PASSABLE 
AREAS 

7.5 

770  LBS 

RICE  & 
ARMS 

HORSE  CART 

ALL  PASSABLE 
AREAS 

12.4 

473  LBS 

RICE  & 
ARMS 

BASED  ON  GEORGE  K.  TANHAM.  COMMUNIST  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 
PP  69-70. 
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Figure  5-1.  Auxiliary  Service  and  Movement  Tables 
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coolies  could  move  without  interruption.  Supplies  were  moved  from  sector 
to  sector  with  little  difficulty.  It  should  be  noted  that  2,000  miles  to 
the  northeast,  Chinese  and  North  Korean  forces  were  using  identical  means 
in  another  war;  and  they,,  too,  successfully  countered  an  aerial  interdic¬ 
tion  effort  aimed  at  their  rear  area. 

d.  Origin  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 

Viet  Minh  forces  operated  throughoi**  the  country,  with  the 
major  clashes  taking  place  in  the  Red  River  Delta  in  the  North  and  the 
Mekong  Delta  in  the  South.  Providing  replacements,  arms,  and  ammunition  to 
their  units  in  South  Vietnam  (Cochin  China)  presented  a  unique  challenge  at 
the  outset.  Movement  by  sea  was  difficult  because  French  naval  activity 
denied  them  effective  use  of  coastal  waters  and  French  ground  forces  con¬ 
trolled  most  of  the  coastal  highway.  The  alternative  was  to  make  use  of 
back  country  paths,  trails,  and  dirt  roads  in  eastern  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
By  adopting  that  alternative  the  Viet  Minh  were  able  to  provide  some  logis¬ 
tical  support  to  their  southern  cadres  and  to  establish  an  important  degree 
of  control  over  strategically  important  areas  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Those 
areas  soon  became  known  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. J£/ 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  remained  a  primitive  transportation 
system  throughout  the  Viet  Minh  War,  but  it  was  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  insurgency.  Srnal 1-sized  troop  replacement  units  made  the  50-to-lQ0- 
day  journey  south  on  foot,  w.iile  coolies  walked  supply-lacen  bicycles  or 
drove  creaking  animal  carts  down  separate  narrow  paths.  Former  ARVN  Major 
General  Nguyen  Duy  Hinh  described  the  foot  path  system  as  having  kept  the 
Viet  Minh  resistance  in  South  Vietnam  alive  with  fresh  troops,  weapons  and 
ammunition. J_3/  The  Trail  network  provided  the  Viet  Minh  with  the  following 
advantages: 

•  The  needed  courier  routes  were  established  in  safe  areas 

•  The  logistical  linkage  between  PAVN  and  VC  was  created 

•  The  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  received  essential  support 

•  The  logistical  concept  was  tried  and  proven  successful 

•  The  physical  structure  of  the  Trail  network  was  established 
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«  The  North  Vietnamese  domination  of  parts  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  was 

cemented. 

3.  Dien  Bien  Phu 

The  decisive  siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  ended  on  May  8,  1954.  That 
brief  campaign  illustrated  the  remarkable  logistical  system  which  Giap  had 
engineered.  Four  Viet  Minh  divisions  were  committed  in  that  battle,  sup¬ 
ported  by  over  70,000  Vietnamese  coolies  of  the  auxiliary  service  and  at 
least  20,000  Chinese  army  personnel .14/  A  30-mile  long  road  was  carved 
mainly  by  coolie  labor  through  the  hills  from  Tuan  Giao  to  heights  over¬ 
looking  the  15,000-man  French  garrison  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  American  artil¬ 
lery  pieces  that  had  been  captured  in  Korea  were  hauled  along  the  new  road 
and  placed  in  firing  positions  bearing  directly  on  the  French  defenses. 
Coolies  carried  food  and  ammunition  to  the  Viet  Minh  fighters  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  sustain  them  in  their  55-day  siege. 

While  effectively  using  their  own  main  supply  routes,  the  Viet 
Minh  struck  at  the  French  supply  system.  Truck  coivoys  enroute  from  the 
port  of  Haiphong  to  Hanoi  were  under  daily  attack,  disrupting  the  major 
logistical  effort  upon  which  several  large  units  depended.  Viet  Minh 
infiltrators  entered  Haiphong's  Cat  Bi  airport  through  the  sewage  system 
and  daringly  blew  up  38  cargo  aircraft  that  were  desperately  needed  to 
resupply  the  remote  and  gravely  threatened  frontier  post  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu. 15/ 

During  late  1953  -  early  1954,  the  official  French  view  showed 
the  Red  River  delta  to  be  reasonably  secure.  The  Viet  Minh  were  credited 
with  controlling  only  four  small  pockets  south  of  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  main 
supply  route.  The  French  believed,  or  so  they  stated  publicly,  that  they 
exerted  mar’s  than  50%  control  over  about  a  third  of  the  delta  and  up  to  30% 
control  over  all  but  the  acknowledged  Viet  Minh  pockets  of  resistance..  The 
real  situation  became  apparent  when  Dien  Bien  Phu  fell  and  40,000  Viet  Minh 
soldiers  were  freed  for  an  all-out  attack  on  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  lifeline. 
The  French  quickly  abandoned  the  entire  southern  part  of  the  delta  includ¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  bishoprics  of  Bui  Chu  and  Phat  Diem.JE;/  Within  two-and-a- 
half  months  North  Vietnam  belonged  to  the  DRV. 
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4.  Significance  of  Early  Viet  Minh  Logistics 

The  remarkable  ability  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  procure  armaments  and 
distribute  them  to  combat  units  in  significant  quantities  reflects  their 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  logistics.  Reliance  on  small,  mobile 
shops  to  manufacture  arms  and  ammunition  to  meet  specific  local  needs 
throughout  Viet  Nam  attests  to  their  ingenuity  and  determination. 

The  Viet  Minh  moved  supplies  long  distances  over  rugged  terrain 
in  the  face  of  French  aerial  reconnaissance  and  armed  attack.  That  exper¬ 
ience  would  prove  vitally  important  in  the  Second  Indochina  War. 

Strategic  supply  routes  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  were 
opened.  Soviet  trucks  appeared  in  the  DRV's  inventory  in  the  early  1950s. 
They  could  only  have  been  delivered  overland  through  China,  suggesting  that 
the  USSR  was  at  least  mildly  interested  at  that  time  in  establishing  links 
with  the  North  Vietnamese..  The  precedents  for  USSR/PRC  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  were  established.  Within  North  Vietnam,  embryonic  logistical 
mechanisms  for  receiving  and  handling  outside  support  were  established,  as 
were  the  commo-liaison  routes  that  would  be  needed  later  to  support  the 
southern  cadres. 

C.  CONSOLIDATION  1954-1959 

Vo  Nguyen  Giap  has  generally  been  recognized  as  a  master  logistician 
and  a  sometimes  successful  tactician.  In  his  writings,  Giap  has  often 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  strong  rear,  pointing  out  that  it  is  always  a 
decisive  factor  in  revolutionary  warfare. U/  The  first  step  fo^  the  newly 
victorious  Viet  Minh  after  ousting  the  French  was  to  build  the  strong  rear 
they  would  need  later.  Outside  support  was  essential,  particularly  after 
the  Bao  Dai  regime  in  South  Vietnam  closed  the  border  to  trade. 

1 .  The  Chinese  Connection 

Throughout  the  Korean  War,  the  Chinese  Communist  People's  Libera¬ 
tion  Army  had  tunneled  captured  American  arms  back  to  mainland  China  and 
thence  to  North  Vietnam. W  That  supply  relationship  continued  after  the 
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two  wars  ended,  the  Korean  in  July  1953  and  the  First  Indochina  War  in  July 
1954.  With  the  French  gone  and  Haiphong  open  to  international  shipping, 
the  Chinese  were  no  longer  restricted  solely  to  road  and  rail  deliveries 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  China.  Ships  could  now  offload  at  berths 
in  the  port- city  and  Chinese  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  DRV  increased 
steadily  during  the  period. 

2.  Tha  Soviet  Connection 

The  Lao  Dong  Party  leadership  moved  toward  closer  ties  with 
Moscow  in  1957,  partly  because  additional  aid  was  sorely  needed  to  bolster 
a  weak  economy,  and  partly  because  the  Soviets  were  far  to  the  north,  not 
looking  over  their  shoulder  as  was  the  case  with  their  Chinese  neighbor. 
Soviet  Marshal  Voroshilov  visited  Hanoi  in  May  1957.  Within  a  year  the 
USSR  replaced  China  as  the  principal  source  of  economic  aid.J9/ 

3.  Viet  Minh  Strongholds  in  RVN 

In  the  South,  President  Diem  undertook  a  strong  anti -Viet  Minh 
campaign  to  eliminate  a  significant  threat  to  his  government.  Communist 
and  noncommunist  Viet  Minh  who  had  stayed  behind  in  1954  were  arrested,  and 
some  were  executed.  Hardcore  communists  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Viet 
Minh  strongholds  such  as  the  Plain  of  Reeds,  U  Minh  Forest,  and  Rung  Sat  in 
the  Delta;  War  Zones  C  and  D  north  of  Saigon;  Quang  Ngai  and  Binh  Dinh 
Provinces;  the  mountains  near  Nha  Trang;  the  northern  part  of  Tay  Ninh 
Province;  and  smaller  scattered  coastal  or  mountain  redoubts. 20/  (See  Map 
5-2). 

4.  Logistical  Preparations  for  Insurgency 

The  Viet  Minh  War  ended  on  July  21,  1954.  French  and  Vietnamese 
troops  loyal  to  them  together  with  nearly  a  million  northern  refugees 
boarded  American  ships  and  sailed  for  Saigon.  Most  of  the  Viet  Minh 
soldiers  and  their  families  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ)  sailed 
north  in  Polish  and  French  ships. 

A  hardcore  of  dedicated  Communist  Viet  Minh  remained  in  the 
South.  Those  elite  guerrillas  buried  large  quantities  of  well-greased  Viet 
Minh  weapons,  ammunition,  radios,  and  other  military  equipment  --  just 
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case  they  had  to  fight  another  day,  and  just  in  case  the  promised  19: 
elections  did  not  go  their  way. 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  fell  into  disuse.  Except  for  a  few  seen 
couriers  who  might  have  passed  along  its  tortuous  trails  between  the  tv 
Vietnams,  the  trail  was  abandoned  from  1954  until  1959.22/ 

5.  Significance  of  the  Consolidation  Period 

The  ORV  acquired  substantial  military  and  economic  aid  from  th 
USSR  and  PRC.  A  strong  rear  was  being  formed.  The  DRV's  repressive  popu 
lation  control  efforts,  carried  out  under  the  guise  of  land  reform,  provid 
ed  them  with  an  obedient  population  in  the  North.  Unification  remained  th 
principal  communist  objective,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an, 
significant  logistics  support  from  the  DRV  to  southern  cadres  in  the  now 
truncated  southern  branch  of  Lao  Dong  Party  during  the  1954-1959  perioi 
because  the  Party  program  called  for  political  rather  than  military  actioi 
in  the  South.  Political  and  administrative  control  of  the  Party  membership 
in  the  South  was  maintained,  however,  by  the  Lao  ^ong  Party  in  Hanoi. 23/ 

D.  LOGISTICS  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  STRUGGLE  (1959-1964) 

1 .  The  Fateful  DRV  Decision 

The  Lao  Dong  Party's  Central  Committee  met  in  Hanoi  in  May  1959, 
and  the  Politburo  approved  launching  a  "People's  War"  in  the  South  to 
topple  President  Diem  and  seize  the  government.  The  Party  had  at  its 
disposal  about  90,000  politically  indoctrinated  former  Viet  Minh  soldiers, 
"regroupees",  and  their  families  who  had  chosen  to  move  North  in  1954.24/ 

Regroupees  designated  to  return  South  to  augment  and  provide 
leadership  to  the  "staybehinds"  were  first  sent  to  special  training  centers 
for  further  political  indoctrination.  Following  their  training,  they  were 
formed  into  infiltration  units  and  moved  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  by 
the  REar  Services  Department.  An  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  infil¬ 
tration  during  this  period  is  in  Table  5-1. 
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TABLE  5-1. 

PAVN  INFILTRATION  FROM 
1959-1964  (NUMBERS  OF 

NOFiH  TO  SOUTH 
INDIVIDUALS) 

VIETNAM 

YEAR 

CONFIRMED  (1) 

PROBABLE  (2) 

TOTAL 

1959-60 

4556 

26 

4582 

1961 

4118 

2177 

6295 

1962 

5362 

7495 

12857 

1 963  ' 

4726 

3180 

7906 

1964 

9316 

31 Q8 

12424 

28,0?8 

15,986 

44,064 

(1)  A  confirmed  unit/group  is  one  which  is  determined  to  exist  on  the 
basis  of  accepted  direct  information  from  a  minimum  of  two 
prisoners,  returnees  or  captured  documents  (any  combination,  in 
addition  to  indirect  evidence). 

(2)  A  probable  infiltration  unit/group  is  one  believed  to  exist  on 
the  basis  of  accepted  direct  information  from  one  captive, 
returnee,  or  captured  document,  in  addition  to  indirect  evidence. 


Extract  from  United  States  Vietnam  Relations  1945-1967,  Study  Prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Book  2  of  12  (Pentagon  Papers),  (Washington, 
D.C.:  GPO ,  1971),  Part  II  Section  A5  Tab  3,  p.36. 
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2.  Infiltration  Routes 

In  1959  three  routes  were  available  for  deploying  troops  and 
supplies  to  South  Vietnam:  (See  Map  5-3) 

•  The  sea  route,  generally  embarking  at  or  near  Haiphong 

•  The  route  from  Vinh  to  Dong  Hoi,  then  through  the  western  portion 
of  the  DMZ  and  southward  along  the  Annamite  Chain  within  RVN. 

•  The  primitive  route  through  Laos,  abandoned  in  1954,  which  soon 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail;  the  point  of  origin 
for  this  LOC  was  also  Vinh. 

The  sea  route  was  believed  to  carry  70%  of  the  supplies  bound  from  the  DRV 
to  cadres  in  the  South  prior  to  1965.25/  Quang  Ngai  province  contained  the 
only  suitable  communist-controlled  landing  beaches  and  secure  reception 
areas  along  the  central  coast,  some  250  miles  south  of  the  DMZ.  Additional 
landing  sites  were  available  in  the  Mekong  Delta  Region.  The  Republic  of 
Vietnam's  small  but  growing  naval  strength  gradually  increased  the  hazard 
of  moving  by  sea,  although  maritime  infiltration  continued  sporadically 
throughout  the  war.  The  US  Navy  established  routine  patrols  along  the 
coast  in  1964,  significantly  reducing  routine  DRV  junk  traffic.  The  DRV 
responded  by  exercising  tighter  control  over  seaborne  infiltration  and  by 
employing  heavier  craft  in  the  100- ton  displacement  category  which  enabled 
them  to  cruise  in  international  waters  enroute  to  their  destinations. 26/ 
Other  smaller  craft  blended  in  with  the  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
sampans  and  fishing  boats  and  often  passed  through  the  patrols  without 
detection. 

The  route  through  the  DMZ  became  increasingly  more  difficult  for 
the  movement  of  large  troop  units  as  additional  ARVN  forces  were  assigned 
to  protect,  the  northern  reaches  of  the  South  Vietnam,  but  a  CIA  intelli¬ 
gence  memorandum  showed  that  infiltration  through  the  DMZ  was  still  being 
accomplished  in  1967  when  an  estimated  6,000  to  10,000  NVA  (PAVN)  replace¬ 
ments  passed  through  the  zone. 27/ 

Finally,  there  was  the  long-unused  network  of  foot  paths  and 
secondary  roads  in  Laos  that  had  been  used  by  the  Viet  Minh  during  their 
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war  against  the  French.  Significant  improvements  were  required  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  anticipated  flow  of  personnel  and  materiel  along  that  trail 
system.  Interrogation  of  several  prisoners  of  war  revealed  that  as  early 
as  1958  selected  personnel  were  trained  in  the  techniques  of  establishing 
way  stations  and  guide  systems  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 29/  In  1959,  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting,  a  transportation  group  was 
established  to  direct  and  control  the  total  infiltration  effort  and  to 
improve  and  maintain  the  lines  of  communication  passing  through  Laos. 

3.  Logistics  Organizations 

The  basic  logistics  structure  that  was  to  provide  service  through¬ 
out  the  Second  Indochina  War  was  created  mainly  in  the  1959-1964  period, 
although  considerable  improvements  and  refinements  were  made  in  later 
periods.  The  559th  Transportation  Group  was  formed  on  May  5,  1959, 
directly  subordinate  to  the  General  Logistics  Directorate.  The  subordinate 
70th  battalion  was  created  almost  immediately  and  sent  to  southern  Laos 
where  it  was  responsible  for  manning  20  way  stations  for  infiltration  into 
and  evacuation  from  Thua  Thien  province.  The  603rd  Battalion,  formed  in 
June,  was  responsible  for  maritime  infiltration  (See  Figure  5-2).  Addi¬ 
tional  transportation  units  were  added  as  the  main  supply  route  through 
Laos  was  expanded. 

A  second  Transportation  Group,  the  500th,  was  formed  later  in 
1959.  Its  responsibilities  included  logistical  support  of  units  in  North 
Vietnam  and  transportation  for  personnel  and  supplies  moving  through  North 
Vietnam  to  infiltration  departure  points  on  the  coast  or  in  Laos  (See 
Figure  5-2). 

The  task  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and  defending  logistical 
base  areas  and  commo-1 iaison  sites  or  way  stations  was  assigned  to  several 
Binh  Trams.  A  Binh  Tram  was  roughly  equivalent  to  a  logistics  regimental 
headquarters.  The  number  and  types  of  battalions  assigned  to  a  Binh  Tram 
depended  on  its  location  and  mission.  See  Figure  5-3.  Those  units  were 
generally  referred  to  by  name  by  the  Communist  Vietnamese.  US  and  ARVN 
intelligence  designated  the  Binh  Trams  according  to  an  arbitrary  numbering 
system.  By  1970  the  US  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (USMACV)  had 
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HIGH  COWWtD 

GENERAL  LOGISTICS  DIRECTORATE 
HANOI 
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1 

.  _ 

TRANSPORTATION 

GROUP 

559 

TRANSPORTATION 

BATTALION 

503 

TRANSPORTATION  1 
GROUP  l 

SCO  | 

Formed  May  1959 
Mission:  Nov*  troops 
and  supplies  through 
Laos  to  RVN,  and 
latat  to  Cambodia. 
Estimated -to  hava 
50.000  troops  and 
100,000  laborers  by 
1973. 


For.aad  Jim*  1959 
Mission:  Non -commercial 
sea  Infiltration  Into 
RVN . 

Estimated  to  have  250 
personnel  (Initially) 
and  to  op* rata  11 
infiltration  cells 


Formed  In  mld-1959 
Mission:  Logistics  functions 
within  Nort.ii  Vietnam  and 
delivery  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  Infiltration 
departure  points  within 
ytmth  Vietnam. 


TRANSPORTATION 

co*«- 

i  BINH  * 

BATTALION 

LIAISON 

•  (  TRAMS 

70 

BATTALIONS 

L 

Operated  20  May  Stations 
In  Laotian  Par.liandla 


Pars  nnel  movement 
Massing 
Quartering 
Medic* 1  support 

50  Comao-Llalson 
Battalions  were 
Identi 'led  by  1971 


Maintain  Base  Areas 
Provluc  air /ground  defense 
Road  maintenance 

1‘-  Binh  Trams  Identified 
In  Laotian  Panhandle 
by  1970 


j  FINAL  DELIVCitV  into  Hi 

BASE  AREA 

MILITARY  DEC /in. 

REGIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  UNIT 

604  4  611 

607  i  614 

609 

609 

TRI-THIEN-iUC  (1968) 

NR  5 

B-3  FRONT 

C0SVN 

K-12  TRANSPORTATION  BATTALION 

240  TRANSPORTATION  REGIMENT 

250  THAKSPl'RTAri.ON  REGIMENT 

EIGHT  (8)  REAR  SERVICE  GROUPS 
(34  Hay  Stations) 

*  A  E'lnh  Tram  Is  believed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  regimental  logistics 
headquarters.  Binh  Trams  operated  and  defended  base  areas,  which  were 
principal  logistics  complexes,  and  coewo-llalson  sites  or  way  stations. 
Binh  Trams  were  task  organized  according  to  their  specific  locations  and 
mission  requirements. 

NOTE:  Colonel  Hoang  Ngoc  Lung  of  ARVN  Intelligence  refers  to  the  559th 

Logistics  Corps  (In  1974)  with  five  subordinate  logistics  divisions: 
the  470,  471,  and  473  In  RVN,  and  the  472  and  571  at  Ban  Karal  and 
Mi  Gla  Passes. 


4&4I/78W 

Figure  5-2.  PAVN  Logistics  Structure 
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ORGANIZATION 


•  BINH  YRAM  HEADQUARTERS 

•  TRANSPORTATION  BATTALION 

•  SIGNAL  BATTALION 

•  TWO  ENGINEER  BATTALIONS 

•  THREE  ANTIAIRCRAFT  ARTILLERY  BATTALIONS 


LOCATION:  DEPLOYED  NEAR  ROUTE  9  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  TCHEPONE,  LAOS. 

MISSION:  PROVIDE  SERVICE  SUPPORT  TO  TROOPS  MOVING  EAST  IN  QUANG  TRI  AND  THUA  THIEN 
PROVINCES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM. 


ORGANIZATION 


•  BINH  TRAM  HEADQUARTERS 

•  TRANSPORTATION  BATTALION 

•  ENGINEER  BATTALION 

•  INFANTRY  BATTALION 


LOCATION:  DEPLOYED  IN  LA08  NEAR  THE  A  SHAU  VALLEY. 
MISSION:  OPERATE  BASE  AREA  807 

4541/7 8W 

Figure  5-3 .  Representative  Blnh  Trams 
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identified  eleven  Binh  Trams  in  Laos  subordinate  to  the  559th  Transporta¬ 
tion  Group,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  Binh  Trams  in  Cambodia  and  RVN, 
subordinate  to  CQSVN  initially.  Beginning  in  1966  the  Binh  Trams  and  base 
areas  in  the  northern  half  of  RVN  were  assigned  to  three  new  field  head¬ 
quarters  that  reported  directly  to  the  High  Command's  Logistics  Direc¬ 
torate. 

Communist  base  areas  shared  certain  common  features.  The  bases 
were  normally  established  near  a  populated  area  but  in  heavy  jungle  which 
afforded  overhead  screening  against  aerial  reconnaissance.  Invariably  the 
bases  were  located  on  a  stream  and  were  serviced  by  a  single  road  or  trail, 
which  was  protected  by  mines  or  booby  traps.  Secret  exits  were  elaborately 
prepared,  and  numerous  tunnels  provided  secure  ogress  in  the  event  of  a 
major  attack.  Subterranean  chambers  were  used  as  storage  areos,  hospitals, 
classrooms,  and  barracks. 32/  Base  areas  such  as  the  "Iron  Triangle"  north 
of  Saigon  often  covered  40  or  more  square  miles  of  caves,  tunnels,  and 
fortifications  and  accommodated  several  thousand  personnel,  particularly 
when  regular  units  were  being  hosted  while  in  transit. 32/ 

Antiaircraft  artillery  began  to  appear  along  tho  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  as  early  as  1965.  Heavy  concentrations  of  antiaircraft  discouraged 
air  attacks  op  MuGia  and  Bar.  Kurai  Passes.  After  the  1973  cease  fire,  PAVN 
quickly  established  5A-2  surface-to-air  missiles  at  Khe  Sanh.  Other  radar- 
cortrolled  antiaircraft  weapons,  such  as  37mm  and  57mm  guns,  were  deployed 
south  where  they  covered  much  of  the  Central  Highlands  a..d  virtually  all  of 
MR-3,  which  included  Saigon. 

a.  PAVN  Logistical  Structure  in  Laos 

In  1959  the  70th  Battalion  or  the  559th  Transportation  Group 
began  development  of  troop  shelters  in  Laos  in  the  various  way  stations 
which  were  located  at  intervals  of  about  50  kilometer's  or  one  day's  march 
along  existing  footpaths,  trails,  anc  secondary  roads.  The  roads  leading 
through  the  mountain  passes  into  Laos  were  improved  during  1961  and  1962 
under  DRV  aid  agreements  with  the  Royal  Laotian  Government. 34/  Roads  in 
the  southern  panhandle,  however,  traversed  an  area  which  received  120  to 
140  inches  of  rainfall  annually  --  the  wettest  part  of  Laos;  those  reads 
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needed  extensive  maintenance  and  many  new  roads  had  to  be  built. 36/  Traf¬ 
fic  along  the  trail  was  heaviest  during  the  northeast  monsoon,  October  to 
May,  when  Laos  was  comparatively  dry.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  trail 
system  included  rivers,  such  as  the  Sekong  running  from  A  Shau  through 
Attopeu  and  into  Cambodia  where  it  joins  the  Mekong  near  Stung  Treng. 

During  the  1959-1964  period,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  system 
remained  close  to  the  Laos-Vietnam  border,  an  area  so  remote  that  the 
Lao  government  made  no  effort  to  control  it;  the  French  had  also  ignored 
that  area.  By  the  end  of  1964  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  was  believed  by  US 
intelligence  analysts  to  comprise  approximately  200  miles  of  roads  within 
Laos,  extending  to  the  tri -border  area  opposite  Kontum  in  the  Vietnamese 
Central  Highlands. 37/  No  Pathet  Lao  units  were  authorized  to  operate 
within  the  infiltration  corridor.  Even  local  tribes  were  excluded  from 
the  area. 

In  October  1964  the  Royal  Laos  Air  Force  (RLAF)  began  a 
desultory  and  ineffective  air  interdiction  effort  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  using  T-28  aircraft.  Within  five  years  even  that  small  effort  was 
called  off  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  PAVN  antiaircraft  artillery 
defenses  of  the  Trail. 38/  US  air  interdiction  of  the  Trail  network  is 
discussed  in  a  following  section. 

b .  PAVN  Logistical  Structure  in  Cambodia 

As  early  as  1962,  PAVN  forces  began  to  infiltrate  into  the 
tri -border  area  and  the  northern  border  provinces  of  Cambodia. 39/  By  tne 
end  of  1964,  three  regular  PAVN  regiments  were  in  or  near  the  Central 
Highlands  of  South  Vietnam,  and  more  were  on  the  way.  In  all,  eight  North 
Vietnamese  army  regiments  made  their  presence  known  in  RVN  by  November 
1965.40/  Significantly,  a  network  of  caves  and  underground  installations 
already  existed  on  both  side?  of  the  Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border,  a 
legacy  from  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  basis  for  PAVN 1  s  logistical 
infrastructure. 

It  was  rot  until  after  1965  that  an  elaborate  supply  system 
was  developed  in  the  eastern  half  of  Cambodia,  one  that  remained  virtually 
immi  *  from  outside  interference  for  five  years. 
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c.  PLAF(VC)  Logistics  in  RVN 

The  People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces  (PLAF,  but  often  collo¬ 
quially  known  as  the  Viet  Cong  or  VC)  sought  the  support  of  the  civilian 
populace  in  South  Vietnam  for  a  wide  variety  of  direct  and  indirect 
support.  Former  Viet  Minh  strongholds  provided  sanctuary,  and  arms  caches 
yielded  weapons  and  ammunition.  Rural  settlements  were  taxed  in  money, 
food,  or  goods,  and  the  people  were  repeatedly  called  for  working  parties 
to  dig  tunnels,  prepare  fortifications,  carry  supplies,  and  evacuate  the 
killed  and  wounded.  Effective  mobilization  of  the  people,  whether  on  a 
cooperative  basis  or  through  coercion,  gave  the  PLAF  a  uniquely  responsive 
logistical  system.  More  than  three- fourths  of  the  logistics  support 
appeared  to  come  from  the  civilian  population. £0/ 

1)  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  (COSVN) 

In  1951,  just  after  the  Lao  Dong  Barty  was  created,  the 
Southern  communist  apparatus  known  as  the  Nam  Bo  Regional  Committee  was 
dissolved  and  replaced  by  COSVN,  which  served  as  the  top  command  post  under 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  for  all  communist  activities  in  South  Vietnam. 41/  The 
six  original  members  of  the  COSVN  Party  Committee  included  Le  Duan  as 
Secretary  and  Le  Due  Tho  as  Deputy  Secretary. 42/  COSVN  di  .banded  in  1954, 
but  was  reestablished  in  1961.  The  headquarters  was  located  in  Cambodia 
initially,  but  it  deployed  to  the  Ca  Mau  Peninsula  of  South  Vietnam  and  in 
the  1960's  was  reported  to  be  in  War  Zone  D,  next  in  War  Zone  C  in  Tay  Ninh 
Province,  and  finally,  after  US  operation  Cedar  Falls-Junction  City,  the 
COSVN  headquarters  together  with  bases,  hospitals,  training  centers  and 
supply  depots  returned  to  Cambodia. 43/  As  tactical  and  logistical  require¬ 
ments  inc"eased  beyond  the  command  capabilities  of  a  single  headquarters, 
CQSVN's  area  of  tactical  and  logistical  responsibility  was  shared  by  three 
new  major  headquarters.  During  the  period  1962-1964,  however,  COSVN  estab¬ 
lished  the  increasingly  sophisticated  logistics  system  that  supported 
insurgency  in  the  South.  See  Figure  5-4. 

2)  Guerrilla  Logistics 

COSVN 's  logistics  role  was  principally  to  support  PAVN 
and  main  force  PLAF  units.  The  irregulars,  or  guerrillas,  often  had  to 
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fend  for  themselves,  stealing  or  capturing  their  own  weapons  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Local  guerrilla  mil.tia  were  not  usually  armed. 45/  Their  weapons 
were  sticks  or  an  occasional  grenade.  They  were  not  consumers  of  insurgent 
logistics;  rather  they  were  guides,  guardians,  and  providers.  See  Figure 
5-5.  .Guerrillas  were  required  to  salvage  expended  cartridge  casings  for 
reloading  at  one  of  the  local  weapons  work  sites.  The  work  sites  also 
fabricated  mines,  booby  traps  and  grenades,  and  they  repaired  weapons. 

4.  Logistical  Significance  1959-1964 

In  May  1959,  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee  publicly  announced 
its  decision  to  transform  their  political  efforts  in  the  South  into  a 
combination  of  political  and  military  activities.  Concomitantly,  the 
logistical  infrastructure  ne  essary  to  sustain  such  a  majc  insurgency 
began  to  evolve.  Former  Viet  Minh  enclaves  became  PLAF  and  guerrilla  base 
areas  within  South  Vietnam,  increasing  the  internal  threat.  The  rapidly 
growing  logistics  system  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  presaged  the  development  of 
the  external  threat.  Bases,  sanctuaries,  and  improved  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  endowed  the  insurgents  with  a  powerful  weapon  --  sustainability.  The 
sanctuary  aspects  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  were  reinforced  during  this  period 
by  the  following  events: 

•  The  1962  Geneva  Agreement  on  Laos  established  the  neutrality  of 
Laos,  a  status  that  would  seriously  hamper  MS/GVN  operations  and 
which  the  DRV  would  ignore. 

•  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  declared  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  in 
1955  after  the  Bandung  Conference,  thereby  effectively  renouncing 
the  protection  gratuitously  proferred  in  a  protocol  to  the  1954 
Manila  Pact  that  created  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO).  The  Prince  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Saigon 
in  August  1963,  and  with  the  US  in  May  1965. 

The  serious  potential  threat  posed  by  the  embryonic  bases,  sanctuaries  and 
LOCs  was  noted  by  several  informed  individuals  including  Brigadier  General 
Edward  G.  Lansdale  USAF.  In  January  ; 961  General  Lansdale  reported  to  the 
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Figure  5-5.  Guerrilla  Logistics  1959  -1964 
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Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  infiltration  of  regular  PAVN  personnel  via  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 47/  Later,  the  thre  t  would  increase  markedly  and  in  the  end 
would  contribute  to  bringing  down  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

E.  PAVN/PLAF  LOGISTICS  1SG5  -  1975 


For  purposes  of  this  study,  guerrilla  logistics  are  considered  to  have 
been  subsumed  by  the  COSVN  logistical  apparatus  after  1965.  In  any  event, 
the  relative  importance  of  seif-support':ng  guerrillas  was  minimal  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  burgeoning  logistical  organization  created  by  COSVN  to  support 
PAVN  and  main  force  PLAF  units  in  Laos,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

1 .  The  Bui  ldup 

Viet  Minh  regroupees  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  infiltrators  who 
passed  from  North  Vietnam  into  the  southern  Republic  from  1959  to  1964. 
More  US  advisors,  and  helicopter  and  naval  support  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  impelled  the  Lao  Dong  Party  to  begin  deploying  , egular  PAVN  regi¬ 
ments  and  divisions  to  RVN  beginning  late  ir.  1954.48/ 

2.  Foreign  Support 

The  DRV  required  foreign  support  for  war  materiel  and  food 
supplies.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  loviet  Union  jurpassed  the  People's 
Reputlic  of  China  in  1958  as  the  principal  supplier  of  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  Until  the  US  committed  ground  combat  forces  in  RVN,  most  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  USSR  came  from  Black  Sea  ports  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
thence  to  Haiphong.  In  1966  the  Cambodian  pert  of  Sihanoukvi  i le  (Komportg 
Som)  began  to  accept  North  Vietnamese-chartered  vessels  and  Chinese,  Covlet, 
ard  bloc  cargoes  destined  fer  PAVN  forces  in  eastern  Cambodia  ana  the 
southern  half  of  South  Vietnan.  By  that  time  the  Sihanouk  Trail  had  boer, 
completed  as  an  extension  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  and  a  labyrinth  of 
trails  and  roads  serviced  the  bolder  sanctuaries  in  Camuodia.49/ 

The  Arab-Israali  Six-Jay  Wir  in  1967  interrupted  Soviet  deliver¬ 
ies  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed.  According  to  Professor  Richard 
Thornton  of  George  Washington  University,  the  Soviets  had  no  viable  alter¬ 
native  to  shipping  from  Black  Sea  ports,  through  the  Mediterranean  and 
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around  the  African  Cape.  The  earlier  split  with  the  PRC  had  caused  the 
Soviets  to  build  up  military  forces  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  fully 
committing  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  that  buildup  and  the  resupply  of 
the  40-odd  divisions  along  the  border. 50/  Department  of  State  statistics 
reflected  in  Table  5-2  reflect  a  decline  in  military  aid  flowing  to  the  DRV 
from  both  the  USSR  and  PRC.  If  these  data  are  accurate,  that  shortfall  may 
be  attributed  to  the  acrimonious  relationship  which  had  developed  between 
the  two  giants  and  the  PRC's  dilatory  tactics  concerning  transshipment  of 
Soviet  supplies  bound  for  North  Vietnam  via  overland  routes  through  main¬ 
land  China.  The  communist  buildup  for  let  68  and  for  the  1972  Easter 
offensive  suggest  that  the  data  on  foreign  aid  to  the  DRV  for  this  period 
should  be  reevaluated. 

From  1967  to  1970  Sihanoukville  and  Haiphong  shared  the  honors  as 
receiving  ports.  Supplies  coming  into  Haiphong  or  over  Chinese  road  and 
rail  nets  from  the  North  were  used  to  support  PAVN  forces  in  Ncrth  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  RVN's  Military  Regions  I  and  II.  Sihanoukville  provided  most  of 
the  logistical  needs  '  PAVN  and  PLAF  forces  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
RVN's  Military  Region  II  and  in  MR's  III  and  IV  until  its  use  was  denied  to 
the  communists  in  1970.  In  his-  recent  book  Decent.  Interval ,  former  CIA 
agent  Frank  Snepp  referred  to  the  discovery  by  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon 
that  80%  of  the  supplies  for  the  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam  flowed 
through  Sihanoukville  during  that  period. 51/ 

American  military  authorities  suspected  that  materiel  was  being 
delivered  to  PAVN/PLAF  via  Sihanoukville  as  early  as  1967,  but  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  that  supply  effort  was  not  appreciated  until  after  Prince  Sihanouk 
was  deposed  and  official  Cambodian  records  became  available  to  U.S. 
intelligence. 

3 .  Expanding  lines  of  Communication  and  Base  A re as 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  system  initially  extended  only  to  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Lao  Panhandle.  In  1965  the  North  Vietnamese  began 
building  the  Sihanouk  Trail  as  an  extension  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  The 
Sihanc  k  Trail  ran  south  from  Attopeu  along  tne  strategic  Rol ovens  Plateau 
and  met  the  newly  emerging  road  and  trail  network  in  eastern  Cambodia. 
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CHINESE  AID  670  110  170  225  200  195  »50  175 

(MILITARY)  (  60)  (  95)  (145)  (100)  (105)  (  90)  (  75) 

(ECONOMIC)  (  5Q)  (  75)  (  80)  (iQO)  (  gQ)  (  6fl)  (lQ0) 


1)  THE  FIGURES  FROM  1954  TO  1964  ARE  KING  C.  CHEN'S  ESTIMATES. 

(Z)  THE  FIGURES  FROM  1965  TO  1971  ARE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  APRIL  1972. 
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(See  Map  S-*).  The  trail  opened  in  May  1966  and  PAVN  troons  and  supplies 
flowed  in  increasing  numbers  to  Cambodia.  Motorboats  c<  ied  supplies 
down  the  Sekong  River  to  augment  the  road  system.  Accordi-  o  Brigadier 
General  Soutchay  Vongsavanh,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Lao  Army,  rice  was  en¬ 
cased  in  plastic  sacks  and  floated  down  the  river  day  and  night t  hardly  a 
lucrative  target  for  aerial  interdiction,  but  a  simple  and  effective  way  to 
deliver  supplies. 53/  It  was  an  equally  effective  way  to  deliver  sealed 
drums  of  POL. 

The  North  Vietnamese  had  substantial  manpower  requirements  for 
repairing,  maintaining,  and  protecting  the  vital  land  LOCs  both  within  the 
DRV  and  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
Office  of  Current  Intelligence  estimated  in  December  1967  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  personnel  were  engaged  in  those  activities: 


TABLE  5-3  -  DRV  Manpower  Requirements  54/ 


TASK 

THOUSANDS  OF 

PERSONS 

FULL  TIME 

PART  TIME 

LOC  repair/construction 

72 

100-200 

T  ransport/di spersal 

100-200 

25 

Civil  defense 

- 

150 

Air  defense 

83 

25-30 

Coast  defense 

20-25 

- 

TOTAL 

275  300 

300-405 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Admiral  U.S.  Grant  Sharp  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  Armed  Services  on  August  9,  1967 
and  referred  to  a  then  recent  intelligence  estimate  which  reflected  that 
500,000  to  600,000  North  Vietnamese  had  been  diverted  to  repair,  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  dispersal  programs,  thus  tending  to  confirm  the  data  in  Table 
5-3.56/ 


k 
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The  DRV  also  received  manpower  assistance  from  the  People'1" 
Republic  of  China.  Some  34,000  Chinese  engineer  troops  and  15,000  ai t 
defense  personnel  deployed  to  North  Vietnam  in  1966  tn  repair  and  protec 
the  br'dpos  ar/<  rail  lines  that  connected  with  the  Chinese  rail  system. 57/  1 

•IS  air  interdiction  nf  the  DRVs  logistics  network  began  in  Marc* 
1965  when  Operation  Rolling  Thunder  comusnced. 58/  As  the  intensity  of  ai f- 
attacks  by  Air  Force  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  Army  helicopter  gunshipr 
increased  and  spilled  over  into  the  He  Chi  Hinh  Trail  area,  that  tangle  o‘‘ 
roads  and  trails  began  to  edge  tc  the  west.  When  6-52  bombers  wert 
unleashed  to  attack  the  Trail  networks  in  iaos  and  Cambodia  in  March  1 969 i 

t 

the  DRV  began  to  shift  the  LOCs  even  farther  west  to  the  Bol ovens  Plateau 
and  the  Mekong  Delta  near  dense  populations  to  iunioit.  the  air  strikes. 60a 
Ultimately  the  Trail  penetrated  up  to  50  miles  into  Laos  and  Cambodia., 
Roads  were  hacked  out  of  the  jungle,  but  the  overhead  canopy  was  retains^ 
to  provide  concealment.  Some  sections  of  road  rar  along  shallow  rivei. 
bottoms.  Off-road  revetments  were  often  provided.  Repair  facilities  war^ 
established  within  key  base  areas. 

By  January  1968  the  logistics  system,  then  supporting  nearly  20C 
PAVN  and  PLAF  combat  battalions  in  South  Vietnam,,  was  at  the  peak  of  its 

efficiency.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  late-January  Tet  offensive.  The 

> 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  warned  of  evidence  suggesting  attacks  on  provin¬ 
cial  and  district  seats  and  key  urban  areas  sue";  as  Hue,  Pleiku  and  Saigon, 
but  the  simultaneous  assaults  on  over  three-fourths  of  thL  provincial 
capitals  and  major  cities  were  not  anticipated  and  could  not  have  beer 
determined  based  on  the  intelligence  available. 61/ 

Even  though  it  backfired  militarily  for  the  PAVN  and  parti c::1arl}i 
for  the  PLAF,  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  demonstrated  a  well -developed  logis¬ 
tical  capability.  Substantial  amounts  of  food  and  ammunition  had  beerf 
introduced  in  the  base  areas  ringing  RVN's  border  to  support  the  84, 000-man 
assault  forces.  Sufficient  materiel  and  supplies  remained  to  support  a1 
number  of  sporadic  ai*acks  later  during  1968. 
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Perhaps  contemplating  the  coming  Tet  offensive,  the  North 
Vietnamese  High  Command  formed  three  politico-military- logistic  head¬ 
quarters  in  1966-68  as  counterparts  to  COSVN.  (See  Map  5-5).  The  new 
command  structure  in  the  South  had  the  following  responsibilities:^/ 

n  Military  Region  Tri-Thien-Hue-directed  military  operations  from 
the  DMZ  south  to  Hai  Van  Pass  with  Hue  as  a  primary  objective. 

9  Military  Region  5  -  spanned  over  200  miles  of  coastline  from 
Danang  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  included  the  communist  controlled 
beach  and  hinterland  areas  in  Quang  Ngai  province. 

•  B-3  Front  -  responsible  for  operations  in  the  strategic  Central 
Highlands  of  Kontum,  Pleiku,  and  Darlac  provinces. 

•  COSVN  -  responsible  for  all  politico-military  operations  in  sou¬ 
thern  half  of  RVN.  COSVN  maintained  liais;n  with  the  other  head¬ 
quarters,  but  they  received  their  directives  from  Hanoi. 

The  tactical  nature  of  the  war  was  changing  The  Soviets  provid¬ 
ed  increasingly  more  sophisticated  military  aid.  Heavy  caliber  mortars, 
rockets,  and  artillery  arrived,  Soviet  PT-76  tanks  were  encountered  at 
Lang  Vei  in  February  1968  and  at  Ben  Het  in  1969.63/  By  the  1972  Easter 
Offensive,  the  PAVN  were  equipped  with  Soviet  T-54  tanks:  by  1975  they  had 
about  600  main  battle  tanks  in  or  near  RVN. 64/ 

A  POL  pipeline  was  completed  in  1968,  linking  Vinh  with  Mu  Gia 
Pass;  in  1969  the  pipeline  extended  to  Muong  Nung  and  led  to  A  Shau  Valley 
in  RVN. 65/  By  1974  two  separate  diesel  fuel  pipeline  systems  were 
installed.  One  ran  across  the  DMZ  splitting  the  provinces  of  Quang  Tri, 
Thua  Thien  arid  Quang  Nam;  the  second  connected  Vinh  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  and  terminated  in  Quang  Due  Province  in  RVN's  MR-3.66/  (See  Map 
,5-6).  The  pipes  were  cleverly  camouflaged  and  often  were  laid  in  stream 
beds  where  detection  was  nearly  impossible.  The  pipelines  should  have 
provided  stratagic  warning  that  mobile,  combined-arms  warfare  was  in  the 
offing. 

Rolling  Thunder  air  interdiction  operations  against  North  Vietnam 
were  terminated  by  President  Johnson  in  October  1968,  and  most  of  the 
effort  was  redirected  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  Despite  the  awesome 
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tonnage  of  bombs,  rockets  and  napalm  used  against  the  logistics  network, 
PAVN  unit.'  in  the  South  were  well  supplied.  In  addition,  they  sponsored 
the  Khmer  Rcuge,  which  grew  from  12-15,000  men  in  1970  to  35-40  000  in  1972 
when  they  began  to  operate  as  battalions  and  regiments  tinder  10SVN  direc¬ 
tion.  finally,  by  1975  Kb'  r  Rouge  or  FUNK  divisions  appeared,  and  they, 
too,  received  operational,  logistical,  and  politico-military  guidance  from 
C0SVN. 69/ 

The  North  Vietnamese  constructed  a  major  highway  across  the  DM7. 
piercing  the  RVN  and  providing  direct  access  to  several  strategic  areas  of 
the  South.  (See  Map  5-7)  The  architect  for  the  final  campaign,  PAVN 
Senior  General  Van  Tien  Dung,  described  the  new  Route  14  or  Truong  Son 
Corridor  in  his  article  "Great  Spring  Victory"  as  follows: 


The  strategic  route  east  of  the  Truong  Son  Range,  which  was 
completed  in  early  1975,  was  the  result  of  the  labor  of  more 
than  30,000  troops  and  shock  youths.  The  length  of  this 
route,  added  to  that  of  the  other  old  anc'.  new  strategic 
routes  and  routes  used  during  various  campaigns  built  during 
the  last  war,  is  more  than  20,000  kms.  The  8-meter  wide 
route  of  more  than  1,000  kms  ,  which  we  could  see  r.ow,  is  our 
pride.  With  5,000  kms  of  pipeline  laid  through  deep  rivers 
and  streams  and  on  mountains  more  than  1 , 00C  meters  high,  we 
were  capable  of  providing  enough  fuel  for  various  battle- 
fronts.  More  than  10,000  transportation  vehicles  were  put 
on  the  road. 70/ 

Several  senior  South  Vietnamese  officers  described  the  DRV's 
vastly  improved  logistics  posture  after  the  Paris  Agreements  of  1973  in 
these  terms: 21/ 

•  Soviet  aid  to  the  0RV  doubled  -  to  1.5  billion  dollars. 

•  100,000  cadres  had  infiltrated  South  Vietnam. 

e  Major  equipment  sent  to  PAVN  units  in  RVN  included  about  600 
tanks,  500  heavy  cannons,  200  antiaircraft  weapons,  and  many 
additional  SA-7  rockets. 

»  Every  week  1500  trucks  moved  on  the  expanded  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
day  and  night.  (See  Map  5-8) 
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Map  5-7.  New  Route  14  or  Truong  Son  Corridor 
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Map  5-8.  The  Enemy  Base  Area  System  and  Additional  Lines  of 
Communication 
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•  Supply  by  sea  became  more  important  and  a  daily  average  of  10 
Hong  Ky  (Red  Flag)  Chinese  ships  were  observed  using  Cua  Vu<t, 
the  strategic  port  in  South  Vietnam  north  or  Quang  Tri  which  PAVN 
forces  had  captured  in  the  final  days  before  the  1973  cease  fire. 

4.  Synopsis  of  PAVN/PLAF  Combat  Operations 

This  chapter  deals  with  bases,  sanctuaries,  and  LOCs.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  here  tc  catalog  the  hundreds  of  battles  that 
occurred  in  Vietnam  during  the  period  of  US  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
but  it  is  essential  that  the  general  ebb  and  flow  of  combat  operations  in 
Vietnam  be  related  to  the  use  of  sanctuaries,  bases,  and  LOCs  in  and  near 
South  Vietnam. 

a.  Prelude:  The  Peoples1  War  -  1955*1964 

Leftover  Viet  Minh  strongholds  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
northeast  Cambodia  provided  the  communists  with  operational  bases  during 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  insurgency  against  the  Diem  government.  At  the 
same  time,  the  DRV  made  a  concerted  effort  to  upgrade  the  foot  path  and 
trail  network  through  Laos  that  had  been  used  to  good  effect  during  the 
First  Indochina  War. 

During  1964  communist  successes  caused  the  US  to  increase 
its  advisory  complement  significantly  and  to  step  up  its  helicopter  and 
naval  support.  -PLAF  (VC)  forces  controlled  most  of  the  countryside  at 
night,  largely  because  thei'*  base  areas  incountry  were  virtually  impreg¬ 
nable  against  the  RVNAF  and  they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
select  their  targets.  The  Ho  uhi  Minh  Trail  had  been  reactivated  for 
delivering  arms  and  ammunition,  and  some  44,000  regroupees  had  infiltrated 
back  to  South  Viranam.  The  latter  provided  leadership,  guidance,  and 
instructions  t.o  the  stay  behinds,  Viet  Minh  who  had  either  remained  loyal 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  were  significantly  anti-Diem. 

The  defensive  integrity  of  the  communists'  major  base  areas 
within  and  abutting  RVN  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  cr  neutralize 
them.  In  late  1964,  thrue  regular  PAVN  regiments  began  to  walk  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail. 74/ 
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b.  The  Mature  of  Combat  1965-1975 

The  year  1965  began  with  the  first  PLAF  (VC)  division-sized 
battle  of  the  war  raging  at  Binh  Gia,  40  miles  east  of  Saigon.  That  battle 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  the  enemy  apparently  believed  was  the  final, 
mobile  phase  of  the  war  to  destroy  the  military  forces  of  South  Vietnam. 
Significantly,  by  February  1965  the  three  infiltrating  PAVN  regiments  were 
in  Kontum  Province  in  South  Vietnam's  Central  Highlands.  Guerrillas  and 
PLAF  main  force  units  demonstrated  that  they  were  well  supplied  and  that 
they  had  the  ability  to  appear  suddenly  from  hiding,  strike  a  specific 
target,  and  fade  away  or  stand  and  fight  the  South  Vietnamese  if  they 
chose.  The  South  was  losing  about  a  battalion  a  week. 75/  American  combat 
forces  entered  RVN  in  increasing  numbers  and  occasionally  caught  the  enemy 
where  he  uad  to  stand  and  fight;  more  often,  hov/ever  the  PLAF  or  PAVN  units 
were  able  to  evade  or  break  contact  and  fall  hack  on  their  sanctuaries  in 
country,  across  the  DMZ,  or  beyond  the  western  border. 

Among  the  logistical  accomplishments  of  the  DRV  in  1966  was 
the  provision  of  AK-47  assault  rifles  to  the  PLAF  local  and  guerrilla 
forces  and  introduction  of  12.7mm  antiaircraft  guns,  long-range  120mm 
mortars,  and  122mm  rockets.  The  AK-47s  gave  the  enemy  a  decided  advantage 
over  RVNAF  forces,  who  used  M-l  rifles  or  carbines;  even  many  U.S.  troops 
continued  to  use  the  M-14  rifle  until  1957  when  sufficient  M-16s  became 
available. 76/  PAVN  forces  in  division  strength  infiltrated  through  Laos 
and  across  the  DMZ  into  the  two  provinces  north  of  Hai  Van  Pass  and  initi¬ 
ated  the  main  force  combat  that  was  to  continue  in  the  north  until  the 
final  collapse  of  the  GVN  in  1975. 

In  the  meantime  local  guerrillas  posed  a  difficult  problem 
for  COMUSMACV  by  harrassing  American  and  Scut!.  Vietnamese  installations 
throughout  RVN  with  rockets,  mortars  and  sappers. 77/ 

Patrol  clashes  and  battalion-sized  assaults  characterized 
much  of  the  combat  throughout  1967.  The  PLAF  had  been  forced  tr<  evacuate  a 
few  of  its  base  areas  in  RVN  in  the  face  of  multi -battal ion  assaults  such 
as  Operation  JUNCTION  City  in  February  1967  against  the  Iron  Triangle,  but 
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convenient  sanctuaries  lay  across  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  borders.  The 
relocation  process  was  not  particulrrly  difficult. 

On  the  US  side,  offensive  land  and  air  action  combined 
with  interdiction  of  the  enemy's  base  camps,  sanctuaries  and  LOCs  described 
most  of  the  actions  from  1966  until  the  communists'  1968  Tet  Offensive.  It 
was  a  period  of  relative  stability.  Pacification  and  search-and-destroy 
operations  made  the  security  picture  seem  bright. 

During  that  same  period  the  FAVN  increased  their  strength  in 
RVN  by  more  than  20,000  men  (estimate).  78/  The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  network 
expanded  markedly  as  did  the  main  s unply  routes  leading  from  Sihanoukvi 1 le 
to  the  numerous  bcrder  sanctuaries.  Then  came  Tet.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Pacific  described  the  offensive  that  began  on  January  29,  1968  vis 
"...  a  major  offensive,  well  planned  and  executed,  with  a  highly  effective 
logistics  organization  that  had  been  prepared  in  obviously  successful 
secrecy. "79/ 

The  offensive  failed  to  stimulate  the  hoped  for  general 
uprising.  The  PAVN  was  hurt,  the  PIAF  was  decimated,  and  the  American 
public  was  critically  disenchanted. 

A  military  objectives  study  undertaken  by  USMACV  J-52  in 
September  1968  described  the  post-Tet  situation  in  these  terms: 

It  has  already  been  suggested  th?t  population  control  is  the 
most  significant  i.wfjX  ov  progress.  From  that  standpoint 
the  control  and  iniiuenca  exercised  by  the  VC/VC I  are  signi¬ 
ficant.  Vast  armj  of  tee  country  are  either  dominated  by 
the  enemy  or  remain  in  a  contested  status.  Many  lines  of 
communications  subside  of  populated  and  military  base  areas 
are  interdicted  by  the  enemy  and  are  rot  safe  for  unescorted 
travel.  Infiltration  of  supplier  and  personnel  continues. 

About  the  same  percentage  of  the  population,  but  less  terri¬ 
tory,  is  under  GVN  control  now  than  was  the  case  in  1965, 
this  by  virtue  of  refugees  and  movement  to  urban  areas. 80/ 

In  October  1968  President  Johnson  halted  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  halt  was  continued  by  President  Nixon  for  over  three 
years,  creating  a  sanctuary  of  sorts  in  the  North.  Bombing  continued  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  but  men  and  supplies  continued  to  flew  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail . 
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A  senior  AflVN  intelligence  officer  contends  that  progress  in 
Vietnamization,  and  cross-border  incursions  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  disrupt 
activities  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  was  among  the  many  causes  that 
compelled  the  enemy  to  launch  his  genera''  offensive  of  1972.81/  That 
offensive  included  usa  of  new,  heavy-caliber.  Soviet  howitzers  and  field 
guns,  T-34  ard  T-54  tanks,  and  ZU  23  and  SA-2  antiaircraft  weapons,  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  massive  and  successful  logistics  effort  in  which  the 
LOCs,  baces,  and  sanctuar.as  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  had  fully  come  into  use. 
Despite  dramatic  .  rly  successes,  the  DRVs  offensive  cost  them  heavy 
casualties.  They  did  not  defeat  the  South.  The  invasion  failed,  but  PAVN 
forces  managed  to  seize  much  additional  territory,  including  the  area  north 
of  t.,e  Cua  Viet  river,  giving  them  a  port  within  South  Vietnam  for  use 
'ater. 

US  air  power  had  been  a  key  factor  in  interdicting  the 
battlefields  ard  providing  essential  direct-fire  support  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Significantly,  PAVN  forces  had  become  quite  vulnerable  to  air 
attack  because  they  now  depended  on  POL  for  their  tanks  and  other  vehicles, 
and  they  needed  great  quantities  of  ammunition  for  their  modern  heavy 
weapons.  Equally  significant  was  the  use  by  IIS  air  forces  of  "smart  bombs" 
which  maac  it  possible  to  interdict  the  North  with  precise  effect  in 
Operations  LINEBACKER  I  and  II. 

After  the  January  1973  cease- tire,  the  North  Vietnamese 
turned  to  rebuilding  the  damage  wrought  by  the  December  air  attacks.  Roads 
and  rail  lines  were  repaired,  and,  thanks  to  the  US  Navy,  the  northern 
ports  were  swept  of  mines.  The  PRC  and  USSR  provided  massive  quantities  of 
war  materiel  and  economic  support.  The  DRV  initiated  s  campaign  called 
"logistic  general  offensive"  to  increase  movement  of  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  into  the  northern  area  of  MR-1. 82/  Concurrently  with 
the  movement  of  supplies,  some  40,000  North  Vietnamese  civilians  infil¬ 
trated  southward  as  a  supplement  to  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  (PRG)  population  base. 83/  Several  regular  PAVN  divisions  returned  to 
North  Vietnam  to  refit  and  rearm.  In  March  1974  US  intelligence  estimated 
that.  PAVN  strength  in  the  South  had  reached  185,000,  men  500  to 
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700  tanks ,  and  24  regiments  o*  antiaircraft  troops. 84/  That  buildup  had 
teen  accomplished  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  It  was  not  until  1975,  jusc 
before  the  final  collapse  of  GVN  that  the  new  Truong  Son  highway  was 
completed  across  the  DMZ  and  into  RVN. 

Senior  General  Van  Tic.i  Dung  commanded  the  1975  invasion  of 
RVN.  Like  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  he  considered  the  rear  base  to  ba  a 
deciding  factor  in  revolutionary  war.  Early  in  February  1975,  General  Van 
Tien  Dung  flew  to  Dong  Hoi  to  meet  the  commander  of  the  559th  Troop  Command 
(also  referred  to  as  a  Transportation  Battalion  and,  by  some  ARVN  per¬ 
sonnel,  as  a  corps).  He  was  assured  by  the  rear  services  staff  that  they 
could  provide  any  amount  of  rice,  ammunition,  gas  and  vehicles  needed  for 
the  forthcoming  attack  in  the  Central  Highlands.  The  general  also  noted 
that  beginning  in  1973  the  National  Defense  Production  Branch  oversaw 
production  of  heavy  guns  and  ammunition  in  North  Vietnam. 85/ 

During  the  "Great  Spring  Victory,"  drive,  PAVN  divisions 
deployed  south  on  both  sides  of  the  Truong  Son  mountains,  using  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  system  and  the  new  Truong  Son  Road.  Combat  supplies  and 
materiel  had  already  been  delivered  to  the  base  areas  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
that  nurtured  the  attaching  forces  when  they  struck  in  March  1975  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot.  and  then  Kontum  and  Pleiku.  The  DMZ  sanctuary  was  a  springboard  for 
three  PAVN  divisions  that  poured  into  Quang  Tri  province  and  joined  other 
PAVN/PLAC  units  already  in  place  for  a  drive  on  Hue. 

During  the  final  drive,  routes,  riverways,  sea  lanes,  rail¬ 
roads  and  ait  f  ields  were  used  to  advance  combat,  troops  and  their  logistical 
tail.  In  their  victory,  the  North  Vietnamese,  demonstrated  the  impressive 
sophistication  and  effectiveness  cf  their  logistic  support  system.  They 
made  use  of  the  bases  and  LOCs  that  had  served  them  so  well  before  the 
cease-fire.  They  reconnoitered  and  planned  carefully  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  land  and  water  routes  within  RVN  that  would  give  PAVN  forces  a  tactical 
advantage  as  the  campaign  unfolded.  Delivery  of  supplies,  ammunition,  and 
POL  during  the  swift  operations  of  March  and  April  was  remarkable,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  light  of  increased  demands  placed  on  the  supply  system  by  the 
modernized  combined  arms  PAVN. 
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5 .  Significance  of  PAVN/PLAF  Logistics  1955-1975 

From  1965  to  1975  the  PAVN/PLAF  combat  service  support  capability 
changed  from  a  sample  and  often  field-expedient  system  to  one  of  consider¬ 
able  sophistication.  Significant  logistical  developments  in  that  decade 
included: 

•  Developing  North  Vietnam  as  the  rear  service  base  capable  of 
supporting  multi -division  combined  arms  forces 

•  Developing  logistical  tactics  and  techniques  that  overcame  the 
massive  (but  restricted)  US  air  interdiction  programs:86/ 

•e  ROLLING  THUNDER  1965- 1968  in  North  Vietnam 
••  STEEL  TIGER  1965-73  in  the  Laotian  Panhandle 
••  FREEDOM  DEAL  1970-73  in  Cambodia 

«•  ARC  LIGHT  1965-73  (B-52s)  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 

Cambodia 

•  Restoring  its  badly  damaged  logistical  base  and  LOC  aft  r 
LINEBACKER  I  (May-Oct.ober  1972).  Note:  The  damage  caused  by 
LINEBACKER  II  in  December  1972  was  devastating  and  contributed  to 
the  two-year  delay  before  the  final  major  campaign  was  launched. 

•  Expanding  and  modernizing  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  system  to  accomo¬ 
date  long-haul  trucks,  and  providing  effective  ground  and  air 
defense  for  that  system. 

•  Developing  the  combat  service  support  capability  to  supply  and 
maintain  a  substantial  tank,  artillery,  antiaircraft,  and  vehicu¬ 
lar  arsenal  that  was  widespread. 

•  Developing  extensive  POL  pipeline  systems  adjacent  to  and  into 
the  combat  zone. 

•  Anticipating,  planning  for,  and  effectively  using  captured  South 
Vietnamese  facilities  during  the  final  campaign  to  include  major 
and  minor  ports,  airfields,  roads,  railways,  and  streams. 

•  Providing  combat  service  support  for  PLAF,  Pathet  Lao  and  Khmer 
Rouge  forces  throughout  Indochina. 

The  general  failure  of  the  DRV*s  1972  Easter  Offensive  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  significant  logistical  failures  on  th«ir  part.  Rather, 
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it  was  US  airpower  coupled  with  resolute  action  by  some  of  Soufh  Vietnam's 
better  commanders  and  better  units  that  defeated  the  offensive.  In  the 
finai  campaigns  of  March-April  1975.  the  logistical  accomplishments 
revealed  the  DRV  to  be  very  effective  in  planning  and  supporting  mobile, 
combined  arms  warfare. 

F.  STRATEGIC  lQC  1965-1975 

1 .  The  Three  Strategic  LQC 1 s 

In  this  secion  a  strategic  LOC  is  defined  as  one  external  to  the 
DRV  over  which  foreign  aid  moved  to  DRV  users.  During  the  Viet  Minh  War 
only  one  LOC  complex  merited  this  strategic  designation—the  roads  and  rail 
lines  in  southern  China  connecting  Kunming  and  Nanning  with  Viet  Minh 
border  stations.  Those  LOC  continued  to  be  important  logistical ly  to  the 
DRV  throughout  the  ’  etnam  War  when  they  carried  up  to  30%  of  the  materiel 
supplied  by  the  USSR  and  PRC. 

Expulsion  of  the  French  in  1954  freed  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
raking  possible  the  second  strategic  LOC  complex.  Sea  LOCs  now  connected 
Haiphong  to  the  PRC,  USSR,  and  bloc  nations,  and  massive  quantities  of 
supplies  and  materiel  could  be  shipped  directly  to  North  Vietnam.  Haiphong 
war  the  principal  point  of  entry  for  outside  aid  during  the  Second  Indo- 
cnina  War.  It  was  estimated  that  about  80%  of  the  imports  required'  in 
North  Vietnam  came  through  that  port. 87/  Despite  numerous  recommendations 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  authorize  mining  and  blockading 
Haiphong,  it  was  subjected  only  to  occasional,  tightly  controlled,  aerial 
attacks  until  1972.  President  Johnson  had  rejected  the  JCS  recommendation 
in  August  1967  that  air  power  be  used  to  close  Haiphong  and  knock  out  part 
of  the  Red  River  dike  system.  His  reason  was  the  risk  of  Chinese  or  Soviet 
involvement  and  fear  of  heavy  civilian  casualties. 88/ 

Cambodian  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  ;»ade  possible  the  third  stra¬ 
tegic  LOC  complex  when  he  agreed  to  permit  PAVN/PLAF  supplies  to  be  off¬ 
loaded  at  Sihanoukville.  Beginning  in  1965  vast  quantities  of  PAVN  war 
materiel  arrived  at  that  port  city  in  commercial  cargo  ships  that  were 
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engaged  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Two  Cambodian  trucking  firms  hauled  the 
cargo  from  the  ships  to  one  of  COSVN's  eight  rear  service  groups  in  the 
various  border  sanctuaries.  The  groups,  in  turn,  delivered  the  materiel  to 
PAVN/PLAF  rear  service  units  farther  forward.  The  Silhanoukvi lie  LOG 
supported  communist  forces  in  RVN's  Military  Region  III  and  IV  as  well  as 
the  southern  provinces  of  MR  II  until  March  1970,  when  Lon  Nol  deposed 
Prince  Sihanonk  and  closed  the  port  to  DRV  use.  By  that  time,  nowever, 
extensive  bases,  sanctuaries,  and  lOCs  had  been  established  in  a  connec¬ 
ting,  redundant  network  which  greatly  increased  the  through-put  capacity  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail . 

2.  Vulnerabilities  of  the  Strategic  LOC 
a.  The  China  Routes 

The  road  and  rail  LOCS  in  southern  China  enjoyed  complete 
immunity  from  outside  interference.  They  lay  in  a  privileged  sanctuary. 
Use  of  those  LOCs  to  supply  the  DRV  was  a  PRC  option  When  Si  no-Soviet 
regions  were  good,  the  USSR  could  ship  goods  across  China  to  the  DRV. 
When  those  relations  cooled,  the  Chinese  procrastinated  and  created  bureau¬ 
cratic  roadblocks  to  embarass  the  Soviets  and  slow  their  military  aid  to 
the  DRV.  For  example,  Soviet  personnel  were  not  allowed  to  escort 
shipments  through  China.  Instead,  the  DRV  had  to  furnish  the  escorts,  but 
only  after  considerable  haggling.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  war  materiel 
crossing  the  border  into  North  Vietnam  was  easily  controlled  by  the  PRC. 

Other  than  military  actions  the  only  option  available  to  the  US 
to  influence  the  overland  flow  of  materiel  was  action  in  the  diplomatic 
arena.  Serious  US  overtures  to  China  did  not  begin  until  after  the  Nixon 
administration  took  office,  and  US  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  was  well  under¬ 
way  before  the  Kissinger/Nixon  visits  to  Peking, 
b.  The  Cambodian  Routes 

Unlike  Haiphong,  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  was  in  neutral  terri¬ 
tory.  The  US  was  restricted  to  surreptitious  operations  against  base  areas 
inside  Cambodia,  having  elected  not  to  blockade  or  attack  the  port  through 
which  the  war  materiel  flowed. 
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The  US  had  little  influence  on  the  communist  suppliers. 
Pursuing  detente  with  the  Soviets  left  little  room  for  "arm  twisting". 
Apparently,  the  US  also  lacked  influence  with  the  shippers,  mainly  Chinese, 
who  carried  weapons,  equipment,  and  munitions  to  Sihanoukville  for  the  DRV. 

Considerable  debate  took  piace  in  US  government  circles  con¬ 
cerning  whether  or  not  Sihanoukville  was  being  used  by  the  communists,  and 
it  was  not  until  Prince  Sihanouk  was  overthrown  that  the  true  role  of  that 
port  became  known. 89/ 

The  Cambodian  routes  had  enabled  the  PAVN/PLAF  forces  to 
build  up  extensive  war  supplies,  well  beyond  the  capability  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  to  provide.  The  road  and  trail  system  blanketed  the  border 
sanctuaries  and  connected  with  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos. 

The  DRV  lost  the  use  of  Sihanoukville  in  March  1970  when  Lon 
Nol  deposed  Prince  Sihanouk.  Loss  of  that  pert  slowed  but  did  not  cripple 
the  DRV's  logistic  buildup  in  the  South, 
c.  The  Haiphong  Routes 

Oil  storage  areas  and  military  targets  in  the  Haiphong  area 
were  bombed  occasionally  during  the  war,  but  not  until  1972  was  the  harbor 
mined.  Commercial  ships  from  the  DRV's  communist  allies  continued  to 
deliver  essential  war  materiel  until  the  mining  in  May  1972  when  they 
ceased  to  use  that  port. 

As  long  as  the  China  routes  and  Sihanoukville  were  open, 
Haiphong  was  not  of  crucial  importance  to  the  DRV.  When  Sihanoukville  was 
closed  in  1970,  after  supplies  crossing  the  PRC  border  had  diminished  sub¬ 
stantially  two  years  earlier,  Haiphong  assumed  an  exceptional  degree  of 
importance,  but  the  US  did  not  act  for  two  more  years. 

Mining  Haiphong  in  1972  came  too  late  to  tip  the  balance  in 
favor  of  South  Vietnam.  Critical  supplies  continued  to  leak  through  to  the 
DRV,  The  unprecedented  volume  of  surface-to-air  missiles  expended  by  the 
DRV  during  the  December  1972  B-52  bombing  attacks  on  Hanoi,  however, 
exhausted  their  supply.  Those  missiles  could  not  have  been  replaced 
quickly.  Asian  expert  Sir  Robert  Thompson  described  the  situation  thus: 
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In  my  view,  on  December  30,  1972  ...  you  had  won  the  war. 

It  was  over!  They  had  fired  1,242  SAMs'  they  had  none  left, 
and  ...  their  whole  rear  base  was  at  your  mercy.  They 
would  have  taken  any  terms.  And  that  is  why  you  actually 
got  a  peace  agreement  in  January.  ...  That  cease-fire  agree¬ 
ment  restored  complete  security  to  the  rear  bases  in  North 
Vietnam,  in  Laos,  in  Cambodia,  and  in  the  parts  of  South 
Vietnam  that  it  held.  It  subjected  the  South  Vietnamese 
rear  base  again  to  being  absolutely  open  to  military  attack. 

That  is  what  the  cease-fire  agreement  actually  achieved. 90/ 

3 .  Assessing  the  Strategic  LOC 

When  all  three  strategic  LOC  were  operable,  the  DRV  was  reason¬ 
ably  assured  that  its  civil  and  military  needs  could  be  met  readily.  The 
slowdown  in  shipments  from  and  through  China  did  not  decisively  affect  the 
ORV's  war-making  capability.  When  Sihanoukvil le  was  closed  in  1970, 
however,  the  US  had  its  first  promising  opportunity  to  throttle  the  stra¬ 
tegic  LOC  and  seriously  impair  North  Vietnam's  logistic  lifeline  by 
destroying,  blockading,  or  otherwise  severely  limiting  the  last  major  entry 
point  for  supplies.  Judging  from  the  PRC's  attitude  at  the  time,  it 
appears  in  retrospect  that  a  golden  opportunity  to  hurt  the  enemy  was 
overlooked  by  the  US. 

After  the  1973  cease-fire,  the  last  American  forces  withdrew  from 
South  Vietnam.  The  DRV  maintained  its  base  areas,  sanctuaries  and  LOC  in 
RVN  Cambodia  and  Laos.  After  departure  of  the  US  forces,  they  used  those 
LOC  with  remarkable  skill  in  positioning  troops  and  supplies  for  the  coup 
de  grace.  The  GVN  was  placed  in  a  militarily  untenable  position  because  of 
the  geostrategic  advantage  which  the  DRV  derived  from  its  bases,  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  ano.  lQC. 


G .  ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  AND  INSIGHTS 


Guerri.la  warfare  does  not  require  the  massive  logistics  base  needed 
for  modern  combined  arms  operations.  In  the  initial  phases  of  the  Vietnam 
War  the  men  and  supplies  necessary  for  PLAF  operations  were  readily  pro¬ 
vided  through  local  recruitment/procurement,  capture  of  weapons  from  the 
South  Vietnamese,  or  infiltration  by  land  or  sea.  Losses  to  interdiction 
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were  minimal  and  had  no  measureable  effect  on  combat  operations.  During 
the  period  1955-1968,  the  DRV  sent  nearly  half  a  million  men  to  the  South 
and  lest  perhaps  5  percent  to  bombing,  plus  a  loss  of  supplies  amounting  to 
10  percent.  Guenter  Lewy  adds,  "Over  this  same  period,  communist  main 
force  strength  increased  about  75  percent,  enemy  attacks  fivefold  and 
overall  activity  levels  ninefold. "91/  Clearly  the  DRV  was  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  PAVN  and  PLAF  forces  in  the  combat  zone,  though  there  is  evidence 
of  food  shortages  in  the  North,  and  the  communists  had  to  dedicate 
substantial  personnel  and  materiel  assets  to  the  operation  of  their  logis¬ 
tics  system.  Lon  Nol's  closing  of  the  port,  of  Mhanoukville  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  turning  point  in  the  war  in  the  South.  Most  supplies  needed  by  COSVN 
since  1966  had  been  funnel ed  through  that  port,  easing  the  burden  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  and  protecting  the  supplies  from  interdiction.  After  March 
1970,  COSVN' s  supplies  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  along  the  Trail.  The  North 
Vietnamese  reacted  by  expanding  their  areas  of  control  within  Cambodia,  but 
they  did  net  launch  any  major  operations  in  South  Vietnam  until  the  1972 
Easter  offensive.  Obviously  they  needed  that  two-year  period  to  build 
their  supply  stockpiles  in  the  face  of  losing  Sihanoukville  and 
subsequently  losing  substantial  supplies  in  the  allied  attacks  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

The  Cambodian  incursion  and  Lam  Son  719  in  Laos  disrupted  DRV's  supply 
system,  but  only  temporarily.  Without  a  permanent  sealing  off  of  the  LOC, 
the  enemy  could  be  expected  to  restore  his  stockpiles.  Combat  operations 
might  have  been  delayed,  but  they  weren't  prevented  by  short-term,  limited 
interdiction. 

The  US  Government  announced  publicly  and  repeatedly  that  no  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  was  contemplated.  Having  said  so,  an  aerial  interdiction 
program  was  undertaken  at  the  first  reasonable  opportunity.  Fear  of  possi¬ 
ble  PRC  and  USSR  reaction  combined  with  hopes  for  a  negotiated  settlement, 
however,  led  the  President  to  self-imposed  restrictions  on  US  interdiction 
operations  against  the  DRV  homeland,  its  coastal  regions,  and  the  base 
areas  that  proliferated  throughout  Laos  and  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam, 
therefore,  was  in  itself  a  sanctuary  for  most  of  the  war  except  for  the 
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Panhandle  below  20°  North.  Only  during  LINEBACKER  I  and  II  were  most 
restrictions  lifted  on  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas,  and  in  those  1972  air 
campaign  the  DRV  was  brought  to  its  knees  and  agreed  to  complete  the  cease¬ 
fire  negotiations.  In  the  final  meetings  held  after  the  bombings,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  National  Security  Advisor  to  President  Nixon,  received 
one  of  the  warmest  and  mast  cordial  receptions  he  had  yet  received  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators. 92/ 

The  South  Vietnamese  faced  two  military  threats.  Within  the  South 
there  existed  an  originally  small  but  disciplined  insurgent  force  that 
operated  from  relatively  secure  base  areas.  That  was  the  initial  and  most 
menacing  threat.  When  the  successes  of  the  reinforced  insurgent-  threa¬ 
tened  the  Saigon  government,  US  forces  were  introduced  in  increasing 
numbers.  The  second  threat  appeared  in  the  form  of  regular  North  Viet¬ 
namese  units.  Both  the  insurgents  and  the  PAVN  forces  depended  on  their 
base  areas  fcr  logistic  sustenance  and  sanctuary.  The  main  force  or  "big- 
unit"  battles  that  occurred  usually  ended  with  an  allied  victory,  due 
mainly  to  the  inherent  mobility  and  massive  firepower  the  allies  commanded. 
In  retrospect,  it  should  be  clear  that  in  a  stand-up  fight  the  enemy  would 
have  been  decimated.  (Volume  VI  addresses  this  aspect  in  detail). 
Instead,  he  enjoyed  the  relative  security  of  his  sanctuaries  and  bases  with 
elaborate  ana  concealed  underground  facilities  where  he  was  safe  from  most 
bombing  and  had  little  fear  of  any  major  ground  attack. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  and  terrain  of  Indochina  endowed  the  commu¬ 
nists  with  the  capability  to  infiltrate  combat  units  close  to  the  point  of 
attack,  generally  when  and  where  they  chose.  Equally  important,  the 
sanctuaries  provided  a  place  to  rest,  refit,  train,  and  wait  for  instruc¬ 
tions  between  battles.  All  the  while,  those  forces  constituted  a  threat  to 
nearby  GVN  villages  and  installations. 

Because  the  communist  bases  in  Laos  anc!  Cambodia  were  relatively  free 
from  attack,  the  PAVN/PLAF  were  able  to  take  sanctuary  in  them  to  avoid 
combat  for  long  periods.  Thus  they  limited  their  casualties.  They  were 
able  to  conduct  a  protracted  war  of  attrition,  which  the  US  eventually  was 
not  willing  to  sustain.  Finally,  when  the  Paris  Agreements  were  signed  in 
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January  1973,  the  PAVN/PLAF  forces  were  allowed  to  retain  their  sanctu¬ 
aries.  They  outflanked  the  South  and  retained  a  remarkable  geostrategic 
advantage.  In  Korea  no  such  sanctuaries  existed,  and  the  Republic  has 
endured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  hostilities  ended.  In  Vietnam  the 
combination  of  extensive  internal  LOG  and  bases/sanctuaries  enabled  the  DRV 
to  outwait  the  US,  to  reinforce  and  resupply,  and  thus  eventually  to 
destroy  South  Vietnam's  military  forces. 

H.  LRSSONS 


The  nature,  extent,  and  politico-military  implications  of  an  enemy's 
actual  or  potential  sanctuaries  must  be  studied,  analyzed,  and  understood 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  deny  him  the  important  advantages  conferred 
by  the  existence  of  such  sanctuaries. 

Sanctuaries  can  consist  of: 

•  Cooperative  people,  whether  motivated  by  loyalty  or  fear 

<o  Remote  areas  within  a  country  that  defy  intrusion  by  opposition 
forces 

•  Havens  in  adjacent  "neutral"  countries  that  encourage,  permit,  or 
suffer  the  presence  of  revolutionary  forces. 

The  initiative,  and  thus  control  of  the  pace  of  an  armed  struggle, 
lies  with  a  party  making  use  of  "privileged  sanctuaries"  (those  areas 
gratuitously  placed  "off  limits"  by  a  protagonist). 

"Privileged  sanctuaries"  are  more  likely  to  exist  in  a  limited  war 
than  in  a  total  war.  In  a  limited-war  situation  a  democratic  power  is 
likely  to  establish  self-imposed  constraints  that  may  contribute  to  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  sanctuaries.  Conversely  a  totalitarian  power  is 
unlikely  to  impose  on  itself  any  limits. 

Because  of  combat-power  ratios  and  other  important  factors,  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  are  usually  dependent  on  sanctuaries,  at  least  during  early 
phases  of  their  development,  and  on  more  sophisticated  base  areas  and  lines 
of  communications  as  hostilities  escalate. 
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prominently  in  the  nature  and  duration  of  a  war,  appropriate  politico- 
diplomatic  psychological,  economic,  and  military  means  must  be  employed  in 
concert  to  neutralize  or  restrict  such  sanctuaries. 
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proper  politico-military  combination  to  win. 

91.  Lewy,  p.  391. 

Interview  with  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  USAF  (ret.),  BDM  Corporation,  November 
30,  1978.  Dr.  Kissinger  personally  related  to  General  Vogt  the  nature 
of  his  reception  in  Paris  by  The  DRV  delegates  after  Linebacker  II. 
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CHAPTER  6 
EXTERNAL  SUPPORT 


North  Vietnam's  ability  to  exact  whatever  material 
assistance  its  socialist  bloc  allies  are  comparatively 
advantaged  to  provide,  and  at  the  sartie  time  to  avoid 
compromising  its  independence  in  policy  making,  remains 
the  signal  achievement  of  the  wartime  Hanoi  regime. 

(Melvin  Gurtov,  "Hanoi  on  War  and  Peace",) 
(Vietnam  and  American  Foreiqn  Policy, 

196C73T7 

We  are  reaping  today,  in  my  opinion,  and  so  are  all 
Vietnamese,  Laotians,  and  Cambodians,  the  tragedy  of 
our  fixation  on  the  theory  of  monolithic  aggressive 
communism  that  began  to  develop  at  this  time  and  to 
affect  our  objective  analyses  of  certain  problems. 

(Statement  by  Abbot  Low  Moffat,  Former  Chief, 
Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  1972,)2/ 

A.  INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 


The  ability  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV)  and  its 
protege,  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  (NLF)  to  pursue  and 
eventually  realize  their  goals  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  directly 
dependent  upon  exte^a'I  support,  provided  by  those  sympathetic  to  their 
cause.  In  fact,  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  (USSR)  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)  was  essential  to  the  pursuit  and  satisfactory 
realization  of  DRV  -  NLF  ambitions. 

External  support  is  defined  as  the  outside  aid  provided  to  the  DRV/ 
NLF,  be  it  political-ideological,  military,  or  economic.  Although  some 
analysts  would  insist  upon  a  further  delineation  of  external  aid,  i.e. ,  aid 
directly  provided  to  the  National  Liberation  Front  by  the  DRV,  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  will  be  to  focus  on  outside  support  from  non-Vietnamese 
participants.  It  is,  however,  pertinent  to  acknowledge  the  funnel-like 
interrelationships  which  existed  between  the  primary  sympathizers,  namely 
the  USSR  and  PRC,  and  the  DRV.  Support  was  channeled  by  the  USSR  and  PRC 
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directly  to  the  DRV  which,  in  turn,  was  then  disseminated  by  Hanoi  to  its 
own  forces  and  to  the  NLF. 

In  assessing  the  relevance  of  external  support  to  the  DRV/NLF,  it  is 
paramount  that  the  overall  complexity  of  Si  no-Soviet  relations  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  for  although  aid  was  continually  forthcoming  from  both  countries, 
its  dimensions  were  dependent  upon  the  complexion  of  relations  between  the 
two.  In  addition,  US  attitudes  and  actions  regarding  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  influenced  the  extent  of  aid  provided  by  the  USSR  and  PRC. 

Rather  than  trace  the  complex  evolution  of  problems  which  developed 
between  the  USSR  and  the  PRC,  this  chapter  will  provide: 

•  an  assessment  of  aid  to  Hanoi  and  the  NLF 

•  indications  of  how  and  why  Sino-Soviet  differences  affected 
support  to  the  DRV-NLF 

•  a  discussion  of  the  effects,  if  any,  that  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute 
had  on  the  attainment  of  DRV-NLF  goals. 

Figure  6-1  is  a  time-line  depicting  the  chronology  of  major  events  which 
had  an  impact  on  Moscow-Peking-Hanoi  interrelationships. 

The  information  is  broken  down  into  three  separate  divisions:  The 
DRV,  PRC,  and  the  USSR.  Listed  under  each  of  these  countries  are  the  major 
events  which  influenced  their  interrelationships.  Although  not  all  the 
events  which  transpired  between  the  DRV,  PRC  and  the  USSR  appear  in  the 
figu> a,  those  that  do  appear  provide  an  adequate  overview  of  their  changing 
relationships,  in  particular,  the  development  of  the  scrism  between  the 
USSR  and  PRC.  The  figure  also  provides  a  summary  of  major  trends  or  impor¬ 
tant  themes  which  continually  seemed  to  be  relevant  to  the  respective 
country  during  the  period  under  discussion.  Therefore,  by  following  the 
progression  of  events  provided  in  the  figure,  it  is  possible  to  envision 
both  the  progression  of  changing  relationships  and  the  important  events 
which  influenced  these  changes  over  time. 
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8.  IDEOLOGICAL/POLITICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED  BY  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 

CHINA  (PRC, 

1 .  Background 

Relations  between  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  Communists  (the  Viet 
Minh)  existed  from  the  late  forties-early  fifties,  when  Peking  provided 
support,  both  economic-military  and  ideological,  to  the  Viet  Minh  during 
their  struggle  with  the  French. 4/  While  the  intent  of  this  chapter  is  not 
to  explore  the  extent  of  PRC  aid  to  the  Viet  Minh,  it  is  important  to 
acknowledge  that  contacts  had  evolved  between  these  two  communist  powers 
prior  to  the  time  of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  PRC  also  played  a  major 
role  in  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  at  which  an  armistice  was  signed 
betweeen  Ho  Chi  Minh's  forces  and  French  forces.  Aid  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  the  DRV,  both  economic-military  and  ideological, 
continued  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  fifties  and  throughout  the 
course  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

2.  Points  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  Between  Peking  and  Hanoi 
Although  there  certainly  existed  many  ideological  and  political 

similarities  between  Hanoi  and  Peking  during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  it  would  be  fallacious  to  assume  that  Hanoi  followed  Peking's 
model  on  all  points  concerning  ideology  and  military  strategy.  Selected 
Chinese  Communists  had  lived  and  worked  in  Vietnam  during  the  1930s- 1950s 
time  span  and  had  enjoyed  considerable  success  in  shaping  early  Vietnamese 
Communist  party  ideology,  and,  particularly,  military  doctrines. 5/  The 
Viet  Minh's  adaptation  of  Mao's  "protracted  people's  war"  theory  to  their 
own  struggle  for  independence  coupled  with  Ho's  strong  desire  to  promote 
tight-knit  PRC-Viet  Minh  relations  during  the  early  fifties  illustrates  the 
DRV's  acceptance  of  the  PRC's  experience  3nd  prowess  in  conducting  and 
winning  wars  of  national  liberation.  Yet,  however  similar  early  PRC-Viet. 
Minh  policies  and  approaches  may  have  been,  they  must  be  considered  con¬ 
tiguously  with  several  other  important  aspects  of  Vietnamese-Chinese  past 
interactions.  In  the  first  place,  the  Vietnamese  people  in  general  re¬ 
garded  the  Chinese  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  an  outgrowth  of 
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a  series  of  Chinese  invasions,  including  the  Chinese  Nationalist  occupation 
of  Vietnam  in  the  years  1945-46.6/  Hence,  while  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 
shared  nationalist  aspirations  in  the  face  of  foreign  domination,  the 
Vietnamese  were  concerned  that  one  Chinese  had  hegemonic  intentions  wth 
reflect  to  Vietnam. 

From  early  on,  the  DRV  desired  support  from  the  PRC,  but  this 
aid  was  not  to  provide  a  convenient  pretext  for  the  PRC  to  establish  domi¬ 
nation  over  North  Vietnam.  7/  Nationalist  sentiment,  therefore,  has  been  a 
decisive  factor  in  PRC-DRV  relations  during  the  last  three  decades  and  most 
certainly  influenced  the  degree  to  which  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
were  willing  to  yield  to  PRC  ac'tvice  and  pressure  during  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Hanoi  and  Peking  certainly  embraced  common  ideological  and  polit¬ 
ical  goals.  Both  acknowledged  the  importance  of  Marxist-Leninist  prin¬ 
ciples  of  class  struggle;  both  were  committed  to  the  revolutionary  struggle 
against  imperialism,  capitalism  and  colonialism,  and  both  desired  the 
establishment  of  a  society  founded  on  the  principles  of  socialist- 
communist  ideology.  However,  as  Hanoi's  self-confidence  regarding  its  own 
abilities  and  capabilities  developed,  its  desire  for  greater  autonomy  from 
the  PRC  party  line  became  more  clearly  defined.  Thus,  by  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifties,  Hanoi  had  reached  a  level  of  ideological-political  maturity 
that  precluded  mimicking  Chinese  prototypes  or  those  of  any  other 
country. 8/  They  consistently  maintained  that  their  revolutionary  experi¬ 
ence  and  struggle  with  imperialism  was  and  would  continue  to  be  a  uniquely 
Vietnamese  experience. 

The  PRC's  rationale  for  supporting  the  DRV's  struggle  was  partly 
predicated  on  the  commonality  of  the  two  nations'  Asian  heritage  and  their 
close  geographical  proximity.  Moreover,  Mao  Tse-tung  perceived  similari¬ 
ties  between  Hanoi's  and  Peking's  revolutionary  experiences.  What  he 
envisioned  was  a  "people's  war"  waged  primarily  by  means  of  guerrilla  tac¬ 
tics,  launched  from  the  countryside. 9/  Mao  had  successfully  waged  a 
"people's  war"  in  his  own  country,  and  his  prestige  as  an  international 
revolutionary  and  communist  theoretician  depended  upon  his  ability  to  show 
the  world  that  his  revolutionary  theories  could  be  successfully  implemented 
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by  other  countries  struggling  against  imperialism.  Hence,  a  certain  amount 
of  the  PRC's  motivation  and  interest  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  based  on 
its  desire  to  champion  a  revolutionary  struggle  which  it  perceived  as  a 
reflection  of  its  own. 

The  DRV  Communists  did  attempt  to  adapt  some  of  the  PRC's 
domestic  reform  programs  to  their  own  situation. 10/  The  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram  utilized  by  the  PRC  was  the  model  for  the  North  Vietnamese  land  reform 
program  during  the  fifties;  however  the  results  were  disastrous  and  the  DRV 
state  planners  were  eventually  forced  to  discard  the  PRC  model. 21/  What  is 
important  to  note  he^e  is  that  although  the  DRV  attempted  to  utilize  some 
of  the  PRC  experiences  (perhaps  out  of  gratitude  for  its  continued  economic 
support  throughout  the  fifties),  it  eventually  realized  that  it  must  steer 
its  own  country  according  to  its  own  unique  needs.  1_2/  Thus,  while  the  DRV 
continued  to  seek  (and  to  receive)  aid  from  the  PRC  from  the  early  fifties 
on,  it  also  managed  to  rjllow  its  own  course  without  allowing  PRC  domina¬ 
tion  of  either  its  domestic  or  foreign  policies. 

PRC  and  DRV  attitudes  concerning  several  aspects  of  the  Vietnam 
ccnfMct  did  not  consistently  correspond,  and  at  times  these  divergencies 
caused  Peking  h  diminish  its  level  of  economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
DRV.  Ik  addv-v  actlV  »  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Unitea  States  pre¬ 
cipitated  •'<  '..'.in  PRC  responses  which  in  effect  were  detrimental  to  Hanoi's 
overall  aid  ;  "ogram.  The  main  points  of  contention  between  Peking  and 
Hanoi  concerned: 

«  overall  military  strategy  for  the  war 

•  peace  negotiations 

•  the  desirability  for  a  united  aid  program  to  Hanoi  from  the 
People's  Repub' of  na  and  the  Soviet  Union.  1_3/ 

An  examination  of  eacn  of  these  three  points  follows, 
a.  Overall  Military  Strategy 

The  Peking  and  Hanoi  military  leaders  maintained  different 
orientations  concerning  which  m<  as  of  warfare  were  best  suited  for  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  After  t^e  oKV's  1963  decision  to  adopt  an  offensive 
posture  towards  the  South,  he  PRC  provided  an  increased  amount  of  military 
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aid  to  tne  DRV  forces. 14/  This  offensive  eventually  prompted  the  United 
States  to  increase  its  number  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  to 
initiate  bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam.  Until  the  US  decision  to  commence 
bombing  the  North,  Peking  and  the  DRV  were  basically  in  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  essence,  both  the  PRC  and  the  DRV 
agreed  that  US  aggression  had  to  be  halted  and  guerrilla  warfare  seemed  the 
most  appropriate  method  for  realizing  this  goal.  Lin  Piao  commented, 

...if  they  are  to  defeat  a  formidable  enemy,  revolu¬ 
tionary  armed  forces  should  not  fight  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  consequences  when  there  is  a  great 
disparity  between  their  own  strength  and  the  enemy's. 

If  they  do,  they  will  suffer  serious  losses  and  bring 
heavy  setbacks  to  the  revolution.  Guerrilla  warfare  is 
the  only  way  to  mobilize  and  apply  the  whole  strength 
of  the  people  against  the  enemy,  the  only  way  to  expand 
our  forces  in  the  course  of  the  war,  deplete  and  weaken 
the  enemy,  gradually  change  the  balance  of  forces 
between  the  enemy  and  oursel  ves. .  .Jjj/ 

However,  as  the  bombing  raids  were  initiated  and  the  number 
of  US  troops  committed  increased  over  time  the  emphasis  of  the  war  changed 
drastically. J6/  No  longer  were  guerrilla  methods  solely  suitable.  The 
Hanoi  leadership,  after  ample  discussion,  indicated  that  in  addition  to 
guerrilla  activities,  US  military  aggression  would  have  to  oe  countered,  to 
a  certain  degree,  with  heavy  military  hardware  similar  to  that  utilized  by 
US  combat  troops  and  pilots.  Up  to  this  point,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  had  been  providing  the  DRV  with  small  arms  and  other  supplies.  As  US 
commitment  increased,  the  PRC's  initial  response  was  to  attempt  to  supply 
heavier  military  equipment,  including  MIG  15  and  MIG  17  jets .1_7/  Prior  to 
the  bombing  raids,  the  Peking  leadership  also  stated  that  it  would  be 
willing  to  commit  Chinese  combat  troops  in  Vietnam. JS/  however,  the 
realities  of  the  Chinese  internal  situation,  both  economic  and  political, 
imposed  certain  important  limitations  on  the  type  and  amount  of  aid  it  was 
able  to  provide. 19/  In  addition,  the  turbulence  resulting  from  the 
Cultural  Revolution  imposed  additional  constraints  on  the  PRC's  abilities 
to  provide  adequate,  long-term  technical  support  and  advisors. 
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Hence,  the  PRC  was  simply  not  equipped  economically  or  militarily  to  pro¬ 
vide  Hanoi  with  the  types  of  military  materiel  it  required  to  counter  us 
activities.  Peking  could  only  offer  equipment  that  was  best  suited  for  a 
struggle  waged  by  means  of  guerrilla  tactics. 

Hanoi  was  thus  caught  in  a  dilemma.  It  needed  the  continued 
support  of  the  PRC  for  conducting  anti -US  propaganda  as  well  as  for  ob¬ 
taining  light  arms  and  ammunition  supplies;  yet  the  Hanoi  leadership  also 
needed  heavy  military  hardware  in  order  to  counter  US  activities.  Another 
supply  source  had  to  be  generated  in  order  to  meet  future  heavy  equipment 
needs.  The  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  communist  country  which  could  meet 
these  needs.  The  implications  of  this  increased  Soviet  aid  were  many.  It 
not  only  altered  Hanoi's  relationship  with  the  PRC  but  also  served  to 
increase  the  already  heightened  tensions  that  existed  between  the  PRC  and 
USSR  at  that  time.  What  is  important  to  note  here  is  that  the  PRC  was  not 
only  incapable  of  providing  Hanoi  with  /navy  materiel,  it  was  also  not 
particularly  willing  to  chance  a  head-on  colli  son  with  the  US.  If  the 
Peking  leadership  was  incapable  of  supplying  Hanoi  with  heavy  materiel,  it 
was  certainly  in  no  position  to  withstand  a  full-scale  conflict  »v i th  the 
US.  Thus,  although  the  PRC's  criticism  of  the  US  was  continually  ha^sh  and 
militant,  in  actuality  verbal  rhetoric  was  the  only  really  reasibie  weapon 
available  to  the  PRC  in  their  attacks  on  the  US.  The  loss  of  Soviet 
military  assistance  and  technical  expertise  had  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  PRC. 

...we  shall  not  attack  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  China  is  not  strong  enough  to  attack  America. 

To  tell  the  truth,  America  is  a  little  afraid  of  China 
and  China  is  somewhat  afraid  of  America.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  would  invade  present-day 
China...  I  do  not  take  a  particularly  pessimistic  view 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

(Chen  Yi,  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  in  1965)20/ 

The  PRC  therefore  opted  to  continue  supplying  Hanoi  with 
light  materiel  and  supplies  wh’le  simultaneously  calling  fer  the  Hanoi 
leadership  to  prepare  itself  for  a  protracted  war  of  national  liberation 
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f  with  little  or  no  external  support.  (The  PRC's  final  decision  was  not 

made,  however,  without  internal  dissension  among  Peking's  key  military 
>  planners,  the  eventual  outcome  of  which  was  the  ouster  of  Lo 

;  Jui-ch'ing-  Peking's  "hawk"  who  maintained  the  staunchest  anti-US 

r  stance.  )21/ 

I  b.  Peking's  Views  Concerning  Peace  Negotiations 

Throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict,  Peking  consistently  main¬ 
tained  that  peace  negotiations  should  not  be  initiated  until  final  victory 
j  by  the  DRV/NLF  forces  had  been  achieved.  Why  was  the  PRC  so  adamantly 

opposed  to  peace  negotiations?  Several  important  reasons  can  be  offered, 
j  First  of  all,  as  has  been  noted,  Peking  had  provided  substantial  military 

,  j 

and  economic  aid  to  the  DRV.  Hence,  if  peace  negotiations  were  initiated 
;  prior  to  a  victorious  outcome  of  the  struggle,  all  aid  to  date  would  appear 

!  to  have  been  in  vain. 

A  second  reason  becomes  apparent  when  the  following  Chinese 
j  viewpoint  is  considered: 

[i  China  holds  the  view  that  conditions  for  negotiations 

{■  are  not  >l  ripe... we  should  continue  fighting  to  bog 

down  the  snvmy,  and  should  wait  until  a  number  of 
socialist  countries  acquire  adequate  conditions  for 
strengthening  their  main  force  troops  to  launch  a 
strong,  all-out,  and  rapid  offensive,  using  all  types 
(italics-the  author's)  of  weapons  and  heecfTng  nc 
borders.  22/ 

In  essence,  this  quote  concedes  one  essential  point:  the  Chinese  were 
themselves  incapable  of  providing  the  type  of  materiel  required  by  the  DRV, 
thus  the  need  to  wait  until  other  . ocialist  countries  could  contribute  more 
fully  to  the  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  other  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  the  PRC  had  in  mind.  Obviously  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Bloc  already  met 
the  criterion  of  "adequate  conditions".  Other  than  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Bloc  countries,  no  other  socialist  country  at  that  time  could  conceivably 
gain  enough  military  strength  zo  alter  the  balance  of  forces  substantially. 

t 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  PRC  was,  in  essence,  trying  to  bide  time  to 
compensate  for  and  perhaps  improve  upon  its  own  low-level  capabilities. 

-■  Therefore,  negotiations,  at  a  stage  considered  premature  by  the  PRC,  would, 
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in  Peking's  mind,  indicate  ill-preparation  of  their  ally,  the  DRV,  r.nd 
would  thus  be  indicative  of  a  sell-out  to  the  enemy  and  a  failure  of  the 
"protracted  war"  theory.  The  Chinese  thesis  on  national  liberation  wars  of 
a  protracted  nature  would  therefore  he  jeopardized  if  peace  negotiations 
were  initiated  before  a  military  victory  could  be  realized.  As  the  Chinese 
we^e  constantly  embroiled  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  ultimate  leadership  of 
the  world’s  communist  movement,  its  reputation  and  hitherto  improved  status 
in  this  pursuit  could  be  badly  tarnished  if  peace  talks  were  initiated. 

Second,  as  analyst  Michael  Tatu  points  out,  it  is  possible 
that  Peking  did  not  envision  a  unified  Vietnam  as  particularly  desirable. 
Chapter  1  indicates  that  this  was  the  overall,  long-range  goal  of  the  Hanoi 
leadership.  In  China's  pursuit  of  increased  influence  in  Indochina,  a 
Vietnam  under  the  aegis  of  an  independently-minded  Hanoi  might  present  some 
difficulties. 23/  While  Hanoi  had  consistently  maintained  that  its  primary 
desire  was  a  unified  Vietnam,  Chi^J?  leadership  viewed  the  realization  of 
this  goal  as  the  first  stepping  sU.fe  by  which  Hanoi  could  possibly  assert 
domination  over  the  entire  Indochinese  area. 

Finally,  Chinese  suspicion  of  the  improving  relations  bet¬ 
ween  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  deep  antipathy  for  US  imperialism 
and  USSR  revisionism,  provided  little  motivation  for  lauding  a  peace  nego¬ 
tiation  proposal.  A  portion  or  the  letter  sent  to  Moscow,  in  which  the 
Chinese  Communist  party  states  it  would  not  attend  the  CPSU  23rd  Party 
Congress,  illustrates  the  depth  of  Chinese  antagonism.  It  accused  the 
Soviet  Union  of: 

pursuing  US-Soviet  collaboration  for  the  domination  of 
the  world;  of  acting  in  coordination  with  the  United 
States  in  its  plot  for  peace  talks,  of  vainly  attemp¬ 
ting  to  sell  out  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  US  aggression  and... of  dragging  the  Vietnam 
question  into  the  orbit  of  Soviet-Ur>  collaboration. 24/ 

Although  other  factors  may  have  influenced  Peking  to  reject 
peace  negotitations  entirely,  these  factors  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
influential.  After  the  DRV  disclosed  its  interest  in  peace  negotiations, 
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relations  between  the  Hanoi  and  Peking  leaderships  were  often  strained; 
this  in  part,  influenced  the  amount  of  aid  provided  by  the  PRC  as  well  as 
the  frequency  of  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the  two  countries.  (See 
Tables  6-1  and  6-2. ) 

c.  Pekinq's  Rejection  of  a  United  Sino-Soviet  Ad  Program  To 
theWRDf - - 

Although  supplies  and  materiel  were  almost  consistently 
forthcoming  from  both  the  PRC  and  the  Soviet  Union,  neither  the  Hanoi 
leadership  nor  Moscow  could  convince  the  PRC  to  develop  a  inified  cohesive 
supDo^t  program  to  North  Vietnam.  Prior  to  the  US  bombing  of  Vietnam,  the 
absence  of  a  unified  support  program  did  not  appear  to  present  major  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  Hanoi  leadership.  However,  once  Hanoi  decided  that  it  was 
imperative*  to  counter  US  heavy  armaments  and  bombing  raids  with  similar 
military  means,  the  need  for  a  coordinated  aid  campaign  from  the  outside 
communist  wcrld  was  strongly  felt. 25/ 

Following  Kosygin's  February  1965  visit  to  Hanoi,  Moscow 
suggested  establishment  of  such  a  joint  aid  program.  Thi-i  Soviet  proposal 
consisted  of  the  following: 

•  transit  rights  of  Soviet  military  weapons  through  China 

•  the  use  of  one  or  two  airfields  in  Yunnan  and  the  right  to  sta¬ 
tion  500  men  at  these  air  bases 

•  an  air  corridor  over  China 

•  permission  for  4,000  Soviet  military  personnel  to  pass  through 
China  on  the  way  to  Vietnam 

a  trilateral  talks  among  Russia,  China  and  Vietnam  to  discuss 
details  of  the  proposal  and  future  problem. 26/ 

The  Chinese  leadership  refused  to  accept  this  proposal  as 
well  as  proposals  subsequently  suggested.  It  is  likely  that  the  PRC  leader¬ 
ship  was  not  at  all  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  Union's  inten¬ 
tions;  the  presence  of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  China  would  be  only 
too  convenient,  in  Chinese  minds,  for  the  USSR  to  utilize  their  prosence  as 
a  pretext  for  "political  assistance"  to  the  PRC:s  internal  affairs. 27/ 
Relentess  diatribes  continued  to  be  exchanged  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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TABlE  6-1  CHINESE  ANO  SOVIET  AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM,  1954-1971. 
(IN  MILLIONS  US  $)  28/ 
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the  PRC  concerning  military  and  economic  support  to  the  DRV.  Each  side 
accused  the  other  of  failure  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the  Vietnamese 
people's  struggle. 

China  condemned  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  inadequacy  of  its 
supplies  and  materiel  to  the  DRV. 


8oth  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  aid  the  Soviet  Union 

*  gives  to  Vietnam  is  far  from  commensurate  with  its 

strength.  It  should  have  been  easy  for  a  big  power 
like  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  Vietnam  with  several 
hundred  thousands  tons  of  military  supplies.  But  it  has 

t  only  given  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  tons,  a 

deplorably  meager  amount.  ...most  of  the  Soviet  sup¬ 
plies  consisted  of  weapons. ..  and  even  included  so^ie 
that  were  worn  out  and  of  no  use  at  all. 30/ 

The  PRC  offered  it  own  suggestion  to  the  USSR  for  bettering  its  supply 
1  inks  with  the  DRV. 

...Malinovsky  ought  to  know  that  besides  ground  and  air 

*  communications.tnere  are  sea  routes  to  link  various 

countries.,  Soviet  Union  has  no  common  boundary 
with  Cuba. ..yet  it  could  ship  rocket  nuclear  weapons 
[there]...  It  is  not  even  that  far  from  Vietnam;  why 

can't  it  ship  even  conventional  weapons  there?31/ 

Donald  Zagoria  believes  that  the  PRC  was  actively  trying  to  force  the 

•  Soviet  Union  into  a  situation  in  which  it  would  clash  directly  with  the 
United  States.  This  assessment  could  be  correct.  As  the  USSR  and  US 
gradually  approached  detente,  the  Cninese  leadership  spared  neither  side 

•  its  violent  condemnations.  When  Moscow  accused  Pening  of  delaying  its 
supplies  in  transit  to  Hanoi,  Peking  denied  the  allegation  as  totally 
ill-founded.  Finally  in  1967,  the  PRC  did  agree  to  allow  Soviet  supplies 
and  weapons  through  its  territory  with  the  stipulation  that  all  shipments 
were  to  be  escorted  from  the  Sino-Soviet  border  by  the  No^th  Vietnamese. 32/ 

Ironically,  although  the  Chinese  consistently  stressed  its 
dedication  to  the  Vietnamese  people's  struggle,  it  continually  disregarded 

»  Hanoi's  pleas  for  united  action.  Although  Hanoi  stressed  its  gratitude  to 

both  Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC  for  their  loyal  aid  and  support,  Chinese 
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opposition  to  a  united  aid  program  could  only  have  caused  the  DRV  to  doubt 
the  total  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  commitment  to  its  cause. 

3.  Support  Provided  To  the  NLF  By  the  Peoples1  Republic  of  China 

To  assist  Hanoi  in  masking  the  NLF's  subordination  to  Hanoi, 
Peking  spent  considerable  time  and  effort  in  singling  out  the  NLF  as  the 
South's  great  hope  for  conducting  and  winning  a  "protracted  people's  war". 
Moreover,  it  utilized  the  NLF  as  an  audience  for  its  relentless  verbal 
attacks  on  both  the  US  and  the  USSR.  During  the  NLF's  early  years,  Peking 
solicited  NLF  endorsement  in  the  mounting  verbal  battle  between  itself  and 
the  USSR.  Peking's  Liao  Ch'eng-chih,  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Afro-Asian 
People's  Solidarity  -'.oinmi ttet- ,  stated  in  1963: 


The  modern  revisionists  (that  is,  the  Soviet  Union), 
however,  are  not  only  pouring  cold  water  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  people's  just  struggle  and  trying  their 
utmost  to  diparage  its  world  significance,  but  are 
trying  to  make  a  very  despicable  deal  with  the  II. S. 
imperialists  at  the  expense  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. . .33/ 

Much  of  the  NLF's  willingness  to  listen  to  the  PRC's  ample  propaganda 
efforts  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  PRC  was  willi  ng  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  the  NLF  which,  since  its  inception  in  1960,  made 
continual  attempts  to  focus  world  attention  on  its  cause  aud  struggle  in 
the  posture  of  a  front  independent  of  North  Vietnamese  control.  As  we 
shall  see  in  the  discussion  of  Soviet  support  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  Front  was  just  as  capable  of  finding  ample  praise  for  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  appropriate  moment  as  it  was  for  the  PRC. 

As  noted  earlier,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  PRC  fully  desired  to 
see  a  unified  Vietnam.  Hence,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  may  have  had  hopes 
that  the  NLF  would  be  encouraged  to  become  a  separate,  PRC-oriented 
group. 34/  Although  Douglas  Pike  finds  this  to  ba  a  plausible  assesment,  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  draw  a  definitive  conclusion. 

Numerous  messages  of  encouragement  and  appreciation  were  exchan¬ 
ged  between  the  PRC  and  NLF  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  addition, 
delegates  were  exchanged  between  the  two.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
moment  occurred  on  September  II,  1964,  when  the  NLF  permanent  delegation 
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arrived  in  Peking. 35/  Of  the  many  interactions  between  China  and  the  NLF, 
it  appears  that  the  most  active  of  the  Chinese  parti ci pants ,  other  than 
state  officials,  were  the  China  Peace  Committee,  the  Chinese  Afro-Asian 
People's  Solidarity  Committee  (AAPSC),  and  the  All-China  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

As  additional  US  troops  were  committed  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
PRC's  support  of  the  NLF  cause  became  increasingly  more  vocal  and  militant. 
The  PRC  had  stated  earlier  in  1965  that  it  was  willing  to  allow  Chinese 
troops  to  fight  along  side  the  NLF  forces: 

We  now  solemnly  declare  that  we  Chinese  people  firmly 
respond  to  the  NLF  statement  and  will  join  the  people 
of  the  world  in  sending  all  necessary  material  aid, 
including  arms  and  ail  other  war  malarial s,  tc  the 
heroic  South  Vietnamese  people  who  are  battling  fear¬ 
lessly.  At  the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  send  our  own 
men,  whenever  the  Scutn  Vietnamese  people  want  them,  to 
fight  together  with  the  South  Vietnamese. . .36/ 

Peking  did  indicate  however,  that  the  tactics  employed  by  the  NLF 
forces  wore  not  always  to  its  liking.  “The  Chinese  appeared  Co  believe 
r.hat  the  NLF  should  have  used  as  its  model  the  Chinese  people's  antifascist 
war  against  Japan  and  felt  that  many  of  its  methods  -  the  use  of  terror, 
for  example  -  tended  to  turn  Vietnamese  against  Vietnamese  rather  than  to 
unite  them  against  what  China  considered  the  sole  enemy,  the  United  States. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  appalled  by 
many  of  the  NLF  activities  and  techniques. "37/ 

C .  IDEOLOGICAL- PClIT ICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED  BY  THS  SOVIET  UNION  (USSR) 

1 .  Background 

Soviet-North  Vietnamese  relations  and  the  er.tent  to  which  the 
USSR  provided  the  DRV  support,  both  in  terms  of  military-economic  aid  and 
verbal  encouragement,  directly  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  political 
and  ideological  atmosphere  which  existed  between  the  Soviet  -nion,  the 
People's  Repub’ic  of  Ch’na  and  the  United  States,  The  intent  of  this 
chapter  is  not  examination  of  tri-lateral  relations  between  the  US, 
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USSR,  and  PRC  prior  to,  during,  and  aftar  the  Vietnam  conflict.  However, 
it  would  be  both  unwise  and  imprecise  to  undertake  an  examination  of  Soviet 
aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  without  acknowledging  the  importance  of  these 
tri- lateral  perceptions.  Soviet-DRV  interactions  did  not  take  place  within 
a  vacuum;  fluctuations  in  US-Soviat-Sino  relations  prompted  certain  Soviet 
responses  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Of  critical  import  is  the  nature  of 
Sino-Soviet  relations  during  the  Vietnam  conflict;  Figure  6-1,  above, 
affords  an  overview  cf  the  changing  relations  between  China  and  the  USSR,  ’ 

the  schism  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  underlying  causes  which 
prompted  ooth  countries  to  perceive  one  another  with  ample  distrust  and 
hostility. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  attitude  towards  the  North  Vietnamese  Commun¬ 
ists  lies,  to  varying  degrees,  revolved  around  its  own  self-interests  with 
regard  to  its  role  as  the  world’s  leader  of  communism.  Although  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Communist  Party  was  th<v  first  communist  party  to  claim  victory  in  2 
nationalist  movement  after  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  rearced  coolly 
and  with  minimal  enthusiasm  to  its  successes. 38/  The  5oviet  Union's 
response  to  the  Viet  Minh  accomplishment  was  understandably  low-key.  Overt 
Soviet  support  of  the  Viet  Minh  would  have  damaged  French  Communist  chancer 
for  winning  the  election,  since  the  French  Communists  maintained  that 
dissolution  o?  the  French  colonial  empire  was  not  their  intent. 39/ 

In  addition,  while  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  channeled  some 
support  to  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  mid-  to  late  forties,  it  can  be  conjectured 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  regard  Indochina  as  a  particularly  important 
region  in  which  to  extend  its  influence  at,  that  time. 40/  Soviet  aid  to  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  did  not  take  on  any  sizeable  importance  or  proportion 
until  the  mid- fifties.  The  Soviet  Union  seamed  willing  to  allow  the  PRC  to 
be  the  primary  benefactor  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Tho  USSR  would  contribute  aid 
as  was  needed,  but  it  wa?  not  until  somewhat  later  that  the  importance  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  interaction  with  and  support  of  the  DRV  grew. 

Hanoi's  perception  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  colored  by  the  USSR's 
performance  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  Hanoi,  having  postponed  military 
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victory  to  come  to  the  conference  table,  witnessed  the  reshuffling  of  its 
priorities  in  favor  of  big-power  interests  and  pursuits.  It  is  likely  that 
the  DRV  regarded  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  certain  degree  of  hostility  and 
suspicion  for  what  it  perceived  as  a  sellout  or  compromise  of  its  own 
hard-fought  goals. 41/ 

Although  the  sixties  saw  increased  interaction  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  0pv  Hanoi's  guard  was  continually  up  in  order  to  prevent 
another  similar  _  icut.  Its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  cordial 
and  aid  was  always  forthcoming  in  varying  degrees.  But  Hanoi  pursued  its 
relations  widi  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  with  an 
eye  cautiously  open  for  compromising  situations.  The  Hanoi  leadership  was 
careful  to  balance  its  relations  between  Moscow  and  Peking,  especially  as 
relations  between  the  two  deteriorated.  Yet  even  though  it  depended  on  the 
good  will  of  both  powers  for  the  continuation  of  its  struggle  with  US 
forces,  it  would  not  opt  for  a  relationship  with  either  power  in  which  its 
own  needs  and  goals  would  be  jeopardized. 

2.  Si  no  and  US  Influences  on  Moscow's  Aid  to  the  DRV 

It  is  extremely  important  to  appreciate  the  ideological-pol itical 
support  provided  by  the  USSR  to  the  DRV.  By  assessing  the  political  and 
ideological  interaction  between  these  two  countries,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  the  actual  aid  provided  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  perception  of  the  DRV,  by  its  interactions  with  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  by  the  PRC's  attempts  to  undermine 
Moscow's  role  as  the  leader  of  world  communism.  Three  broad  themes  will  be 
assessed  in  the  following  section. 

•  National  liberation  wars  and  the  theory  of  peaceful  coexistence 

•  Moscow's  call  for  a  united  aid  program  to  North  Vietnam 

•  Moscow's  views  concerning  peace  negotiations. 

These  themes  can  be  utilized  as  a  gauge  to  measure  Moscow's  commitment  to 
the  DRV  as  well  as  to  its  primary  cause--maintaining  its  leadership 
position  of  world  communism. 
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a.  National  Liberation  Wars  and  the  Theory  of  Peaceful 
Co-existence 

Khrushchev's  theory  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  states 
with  differing  social  and  economic  systems  conflicted  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  PRC's  (and  Hanoi's)  thesis  of  national  liberation  wars.  While 
peaceful  coexistence  was  obviously  directed  primarily  at  the  West,  and 
particularly  at  the  United  States,  it  was  with  regard  to  North  Vietnam  that 
this  theory  caused  Soviet  theoreticians  certain  difficulties.  First, 
although  the  Soviet  Union  did  acknowledge  the  existence  and  importance  of 
national  liberation  wars  for  peoples  struggling  against  imperialism  and 
colonialism,  its  support  of  this  concept  can  only  be  understood  witi.n.  the 
context  of  its  support  for  peaceful  coexistence.  A  Brezhnev  policy  address 
published  in  Pravda  in  1964  states: 

Because  we  are  for  peaceful  coexistence,  we  resolutely 
and  relentlessly  oppose  those  who  seek  to  violate  this 
peaceful  coexistence,. . .we  rebuff  the  provocations  of 
the  imperialists  and  any  encroachments  by  them. ..on  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  peoples  of  Asia, 

Africa,  and  Latin  America... we  support  in  every  way  the 
just  struggle  of  these  people. 42/ 

By  applauding  a  theory  supposedly  originated  by  the  "renegade"  PRC,  its  own 
prestige  as  the  primary  and  leading  formulator  of  communist  ideology  would, 
in  effect,  be  tarnished.  In  fact,  the  USSR's  political  theorists  occasion¬ 
ally  asserted  that  it  was  in  fact  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  originated  and 
implemented  the  world's  first  national  liberation  movement. 43/  On  one 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  felt  compelled  to  support  a  struggle  between  a 
fraternal  communist  country  and  the  US  imperialist  aggressors.  If  it  did 
not,  this  would  signify  to  the  world's  less  powerful  communist  parties  that 
Moscow  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  support,  and  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  sincere  in  its  desire  to  engender  worldwide  communism.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  advocating  a  theory  supported  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
without  justification,  a  power  deliberately  trying  to  undermine  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  USSR  as  the  world's  leader  of  communism,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
in  essence  be  demeaning  its  own  position  with  regard  to  the  world  cGfiimunist 
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movement.  Hence,  the  Vietnam  conflict  presented  certain  perplexing  con¬ 
tradictions  to  the  Soviet  leadership. 


Yet  another  important  question  is  that  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  struggle  of  the  international  working 
class  and  the  national  liberation  movement  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. . .These  are 
the  great  forces  of  our  epoch.  Correct  coordination 
between  them  constitutes  one  of  the  main  prerequisites 
for  victory  over  imperialism. 

How  do  the  Chinese  comrades  solve  this  problem?  This  is 
seen  from  their  new  theory,  a-. "nrding  to  which  the  main 
contradiction  of  our  tw.i  is  not  between  socialism  and 
imperialism,  but  between  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment  and  imperialism.  The  decisive  for^e  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  imperialism,  the  Chinese  comrades  maintain, 
is  not  the  world  system  of  Socialism,  not  the  struggle 
of  the  international  work  class,  but  the  national 
liberation  movement. 

...The  Chinese  comrades  regard  as  the  main  criterion  of 
revolutionary  spirit  recognition  of  the  armed 
uprising. .. (They  are  thereby  in  fact  denying  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  peaceful  forms  of  struggle  for  the 
victory  of  the  Socialist  revolution. .  .44/ 

(Open  letter  to  the  Chinese  in  Pravda,  July,  1963) 

Relations  between  the  DRV  and  the  USSR  were  colored  to  a  certain 
extent  by  their  divergent  points  of  view  concerning  the  theory  of  national 
liberation  wars.  As  the  Soviet  leadership  attempted  to  seek  uctente  with 
the  United  States,  one  facet  of  which  was  the  signing  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  in  the  summer  of  1963,  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  could  not 
help  but  respond  somewhat  negatively.  However,  as  the  Vietnam  conflict 
evolved  from  a  national  liberation  war  to  a  local  war,  a  situation  which 
was  even  more  diametrically  opposed  to  the  theory  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  compelled  to  reassess  its  support  to  Hanoi.  While  it 
was  hesitant  to  enter  a  conflict  ir  which  a  head-on  collision  with  the  US 
might  result,  Moscow  was  tempted  to  use  the  conflict  for  pursuit  of  its  own 
interests  in  its  dispute  with  the  PRC.  Since  Hanoi  desperately  needed  more 
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aid,  of  which  a  considerable  amount  would  be  heavy  materiel,  and  since  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  only  communist  country  capable  of  fulfilling  these 
needs,  an  opportunity  had  developed  in  which  the  USSR  could  outdo  the  PRC. 
The  Moscow  leadership  opted  to  meet  Hanoi's  needs. 

b.  i^oscow's  Call  For  A  United  Aid  Program  To  North  Vietnam 

The  Soviet  Union  consistently  called  for  a  united 
Si  no-Soviet  aid  program  in  support  of  Hanoi's  struggle  with  the  United 
States.  The  Peking  leadership  consistently  rejected  such  a  proposal.  Why 
was  the  Soviet  leadership  so  intent  on  providing  Hanoi  with  a  coordinated 
aid  effort?  Several  explanations  can  be  offered. 

First  of  all ,  if  the  Soviet  Union  could  transport  materiel 
through  Chinese  territory,  it  could  thereby  reduce  the  possibility  of 
interaction  between  the  Soviet  naval  or  merchant  marine  vessels  and  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  in  the  sea  lanes  providing  access  to  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
Second,  by  calling  for  a  united  aid  program  in  the  atmosphere  of  intense 
hostility  which  existed  between  the  USSR  and  PRC,  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
effect,  could  single  out  the  Peking  leadership  as  having  somewhat  ques¬ 
tionable  loyalties  to  the  DRV  cause.  In  proposing  a  united  support  camp¬ 
aign,  (realizing,  most  likely,  that  the  PRC  would  reject  the  proposal),  the 
Soviet  Union  could  achieve  a  more  influential  relationship  with  Hanoi  as 
well  as  indicate  to  the  world's  communist  parties  that  it,  rather  than  the 
PRC,  would  do  everything  within  its  power  to  assist  a  fraternal  communist 
country.  The  Soviets  admonished  the  Chinese  in  these  terms: 


The  attitude  of  the  PRC  leadership  towards  the  struggle 
of  the  DRV  against  US  aggression  is  currently  causing 
great  damage  to  the  joint  cause  of  the  countries  of 
social  ism. . .The  CPSU  has  proposed  to  the  Chinese  lea¬ 
ders  more  than  once  that  joint  action  to  support  Viet¬ 
nam  be  organized,  but  the  Chinese  leadership  opposed 
such  action. . .These  proposals,  which  were  received  by 
the  Politburo  of  the  Vietnamese  Party  of  Labour  with 
approval,  were  not  accepted  by  the  Chinese  leaders.  At 
the  same  time,  the  PRC  leadership  hindered  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  agreement  of  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  with  the  Government  of  the  DRV  on  an  immediate 
increase  in  military  aid  for  the  DRV... From  all  this, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  Chinese  leaders  need  a 
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lengthy  Vietnamese  war  to  maintain  international 
tensions. .. There  is  every  reason  to  assert  that  it  is 
one  or  the  goals  of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  Vietnam  question  to  originate  a  military 
conflict  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States... We 
believe  that  the  hegemonic  activities  of  the  Chinese 
leaders  are  aimed  :t  subordinating  the  policy  of  Socia¬ 
list  countries,  the  international  Communist  and 
workers'  movement,  and  the  national  liberation  movement 
to  their  great-power  interests. .. It  is  not  without 
intention  that  the  Chinese  leaders,  while  criticizing 
the  other  fraternal  parties  and  Socialist  countries 
oecause  of  their  alleged  insufficient  revolutionary 
spirit  and  indecisiveness  in  the  fight  against  imperi¬ 
alism,  show  extraordinary  caution  in  their  own 
practical  deeds. . .45/ 

(Soviet  letter  to  other  Communist  Parties,  Feb,  1966) 

By  indicating  to  Hanoi  that  it  was  sincere  in  its  desire  to 
provide  a  coordinated  assistance  program,  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
exert  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on  the  Hanoi  leadership  to  discuss 
peace,  a  goal  which  the  Soviet  Union  also  consistently  maintained.  How¬ 
ever,  while  the  Hanoi  leadership  was  more  than  willing  to  accept  aid  from 
the  USSR  and  continually  supported  Moscow's  call  for  a  united  program,  it 
would  not  take  sides  in  the  Si  no- Soviet  dispute. 

c.  Moscow's  Views  Concerning  Peace  Negotiations 

Whereas  the  PRC  staunchly  refused  to  support  any  suggestion 
of  peaco  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  corflict,  the  reverse  was 
true  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  motivated  the  Soviet  leadership  to  persist 
in  promoting  peace  negotiations  to  the  Hanoi  Leadership? 

As  the  war  in  Vietnam  intensified,  Hanoi's  needs  for  Soviet 
military  assistance  also  increased.  While  in  1964  the  possibility  of  a 
communist  victory  seemed  quite  plausible,  thereby  prompting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  consider  providing  more  aid  to  the  DRV/NLF,  the  situation  that 
developed  in  1965  altered  the  Soviet  perspective.  With  the  onset  of  US 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  in  the  face  of  intensified  disputes  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union  felt  compelled  to  offer  addi- 
ional,  heavier  materiel  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  However,  it  can  be 
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conjectured  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  desire  for  improved  US-Soviet 
relations,  was  somewhat  disgruntled  by  a  more  intensified  situation  in 
Vietnam.  Tne  Soviet  Union  continued  to  display  its  displeasure  with  US 
actions  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  it  also  tried  to  pressure  Hanoi,  with  minimal 
success,  to  clarify  its  ambiguous  position  regarding  negotiations  and  to 
consider  resolving  the  conflict  through  peace  iiegotations. 

Hence,  the  pursuit  of  detente  was  one  important  motivating 
factor  prompting  the  Soviet  leadership  to  encourage  peace  talks.  Another 
plausible  contributing  influence  was  the  Soviet  Union's  desire  to  appear  as 
a  mediating  influence  and  a  peace-pursuing  advocate,  a  stance  which  would 
lend  credence  to  its  theme  of  peaceful  coexistence.  However,  the  USSR  had 
to  contend  simultaneously  with  PRC  accusations  that  it  was  conspiring 
against  the  Vietnamese  people  by  selling  out  a  communist  cause  to  the 
imperialist  United  States. 

Although  Hancr  did  not  accept  the  PRC  viewpoint  that  peace 
talks  were  an  absolute  impossibility,  it  was  not  to  be  pressured  by  Moscow 
to  begin  peace  talks  either.  Hanoi's  suspicion  of  Soviet  intentions 
mitigated  Soviet  pressure  to  a  certain  extent.  Therefore,  the  Soviet 
Union,  already  more  heavily  committed  to  supplying  Nor*h  Vietnam,  was 
caught  in  a  perplexirg  dilemma.  It  did  net  particularly  want  an  open 
confrontation  with  the  US  similar  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  yet  it  could 
not  appear  weak  in  the  face  of  PRC  allegations  ana  therefore  lose  face  in 
the  eyes  of  the  communist  world. 

3.  Ideological-Political  Support  Provided  By  the  USSR  to  the  NLF 

As  was  the  case  with  PRC-DRV  relations,  so  too  did  the  Soviet 
Union  concentrate  on  the  Hanoi-backed  NLF  as  a  readily  attentive  audience 
fo*  \‘.s  propaganda  efforts,  especially  for  those  formulated  to  counter  the 
PRC 3^  anti-Soviet  attacks.  The  NLF,  in  its  efforts  tr.  muster  support  for 
it.r,  cause,  praised  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  great  model  on  which  to  base  its 
on-going  revolutionary  experience,  however  dibsimilar  the  USSR's  model  was 
from  its  own. 46/  The  Soviet  Union  found  the  NLF  ready  to  champion  many  of 
its  political  ventures.  The  National  Liberation  Front  willingly  asserted 
that  the  on-going  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  a  threat  to  worldwide  peace  and 
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disarmament,  a  statement  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  conveniently  capital¬ 
ize  on  in  its  peaceful  coexistence  campaign.  The  Soviet  Union  was  also 
interested  in  developing  the  propaganda  position  of  the  NLF  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Vietnamese  people's  revolutionary  mo’-ecient.  By  doing  so, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  appear  as  an  ardent  champion  of  revolution,  a  role 
is  desired  to  engender  in  the  face  of  continual  PRC  accusations.  The  NLF 
even  went  so  far  as  to  support  the  USSR's  decision  with  regard  to  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  although  a  year  later  it  was  to  reverse  its 
advocacy. 47/ 

According  to  Douglas  Pike,  the  maior  Soviet  organizations  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  support  to  the  NLF  were  the  Afro-Asian  People's  Soli¬ 
darity  Committee,  the  World  Peace  Council  (Soviet  Branch),  and  the 
All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions  of  the  USSR.  In  addition,  the 
.  Permanent  Bureau  of  the  International  Conference  for  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  Vietnam  played  a  substantial  supportive  role  to  the  NLF,  an 
organization  which  was  conveniently  utilized  to  counter  PRC  charges  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  sellout  intentions. 48/ 

D.  ACTUAL  SUPPORT  (MILITARY,  ECONOMIC  AND  TECHNICAL)  PROVIDED  TO  THE 
DRV7NLF  BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  AND  OTHERS 
SYMPATHETIC  TO  THE  DRV-NLF  CAUSE 

1 .  Introduction 

Based  on  the  above  examination  of  the  ideological-pol itical 
support  provided  by  the  PRC  and  the  USSR  to  Hanoi  (as  well  as  the  NLF),  it 
becomes  clear  that  certain  factors  influenced  the  relationships  of  those 
involved.  When  examining  actual  figures  for  military,  economic  and 
technical  aid  provided  to  Hanoi,  it  becomes  even  clearer  that  these  poli¬ 
tical-ideological  interactions  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  extent  of  aid 
provided. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  exact  amount  of  aid  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  communist  country  to  another,  several  reliable  estimates  are 
avail  vie  which  give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  extent  and  type  of  support 
provided  to  the  DRV/NLF  by  the  USSR,  PRC  and  by  other  countries  or  organi¬ 
zations  sympathetic  to  their  cause. 
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Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  offered 
economic,  technical  and  military  assistance  to  the  DRV.  In  addition,  the 
NLF  was  provided  with  certain  aid,  ' K  majority  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  channeled  to  them  via  Hanoi,  although  some  medical  support  was  pro¬ 
vided  directly  by  the  PRC  Red  Cross  as  well  as  by  other  sympathetic  coun¬ 
tries  and  organizations. 49/  The  aid  offered  by  the  USSR  and  PRC  was 
usually  provided  on  a  long-term  loan  basis. 50/ 

2.  Economic  and  Technical  Aid  to  the  QRV/NLF 

The  Soviet  Union's  technical  assistance,  outside  of  the  military 
realm,  consistea  primarily  of  equipment  for  factories,  oil  and  oil  pro¬ 
ducts,  fishing  trawlers,  lorries,  spare  parts  for  machinery,  tractors, 
atitombiles,  medical  equipment  and  food  (primarily  wheat). 5V  In  addition, 
the  USSR  provided  specialists  for  training  DRV  technical  personnel  and 
teachers. 52/  Peking's  economic  and  technical  assistance  consisted  primarily 
of  machinery,  road  and  rail  construction  materials,  and  foodstuffs. 
Table  6-1  provides  data  on  the  amount  of  economic  (and  military)  assistance 
provided  to  Hanoi  by  the  PRC  and  USSR  from  195-  -1971. 

The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  other  Blo^  countries  also 
contributed  economic  and  technical  support  to  Hanoi.  Although  total  aid 
provided  by  these  countries  did  not  come  anywhere  near  the  sums  provided  by 
the  PRC  and  the  USSR,  it  is  important  to  note  their  contributions  to  the 
DRV's  cause;  Bernard  Fall  indicates  that  Hungary  provided  city  buses; 
Poland  offered  sugar  experts  and  meteorologists;  the  GDR  sent  medicai 
personnel  as  well  as  a  complete  hospital  and  fishing  trawler;  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  provided  crop-dusting  aircraft;  and  finally,  Mongolia  offered  the 
assistance  of  its  cattle  experts  along  with  100,000  head  of  breed 
cattle. 53/  These  countries  also  provided  diplomatic  recognition  of  both 
the  DRV  and  the  NLF.  Later  they  recognized  the  PRO  (Provisional  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  of  South  Vietnam),  appendices  A,  B,  and  C  provide 
information  depicting  those  countries  and  organizations  which  maintained 
diplomatic  ties  with  the  DRV,  the  NLF,  and  subsequently  the  PRG. 

Diplomatic  exchanges  between  the  DRV,  the  PRC,  and  the  USSR  were 
common  throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Information  on  the  number  of 
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exchanges  which  occurred  from  1964-1971  irdi cates  that  there  were  fluctua¬ 
tions.  (See  Table  6-2  abo'e).  When  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  timeline 
appearing  in  Figure  6-1  and  this  table,  it  becomes  obvious  that  exchanges 
diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  needs,  goals  and  politica1  moods 
of  these  three  countries. 

3.  Military  Assistance  Provided  to  the  DRV/NLF 

Figures  for  military  aid  provided  by  the  PRC  and  USSR  to  the  DRV 
also  appear  in  Table  6-1.  In  addition,  Eastern  Europe  provided  a  smail 
amount  of  military  assistance,  although  it  was  relatively  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  Soviet  and  Chinese  support.  As  has  already  been  noted,  the 
Soviet  Union  provided  the  DRV  with  heavy  military  hardware,  specifically 
antiaircraft  guns,  surface-to-air  missies  (SAM),  MIG-21  aircraft  (and  prior 
to  1966,  subsonic  MIG- 1 7  aircraft),  tanks,  ammunition,  ships,  several  sub¬ 
marines  and  fuel;  the  DRV  also  sent  many  of  its  military  men  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  pilot  training. 54/ 

In  addition,  Soviet  military  personnel  were  stationed  in  North 
Vietnam  in  order  to  provide  advisory  assistance  on  the  surface-to-air 
missile  sites. 55/  The  PRC  provided  complementary  military  equipment  such 
as  semi-automatic  carbines,  rocket  launchers,  mortars,  recoilless  rifles, 
pistols  and  flares. 56/  Chinese  military-engineers,  estimated  between 
20,000-60,000  strong,  also  participated  in  rebuilding  the  DRV's  airfield.; 
and  rail  lines  destroyed  by  US  bombing  raids. 57/  Douglas  Pike  indicates 
that,  according  to  the  GVN,  Chinese  officers  assisted  in  combat  activities 
in  the  South;  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  often  found  decapitated  (presumably 
by  DRV  forces)  in  order  to  thwart  GVN/US  identification  of  Chinese  partici¬ 
pants.  58/  Table  6-3  and  Appendix  D  provide  information  on  the  types  of 
military  assistance  provided  to  the  DRV  forces  by  the  USSR  and  the  PRC 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

E.  ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  AND  INSIGHTS 


Hanoi's  capability  to  pursue  its  long-range  goals  in  the  face  of 
intensfied  US  involvement  directly  depended  upon  the  external  support 
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provided  by  the  USSR,  the  PRC,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  by  others  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  its  cause.  Clearly,  the  ability  of  the  DRV  to  sustain  itself 
both  economically  and  militarily  throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict  would  have 
been  seriously  undermined  if  not  totally  jeopardized  without  this  input. 
Until  1972,  when  both  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  appeared  suddenly  more  intent  on 
pursuing  detente  with  the  US,  Hanoi  had  little  cause  to  be  concerned  that 
outside  aid  would  cease.  The  PRC  and  the  USSR  continued  to  provide  aid 

«  throughout  the  conflict.  A  competitive  situation  evolved  wherein  neither 

the  USSR  nor  the  PRC  would  allow  the  other  to  outdo  it  in  support.  De¬ 
creases  in  aid  did  occur  as  is  evident  in  Table  6-1,  but  they  were 
generally  shortlived.  In  reality,  tensions  existing  between  the  USSR  and 
the  PRC  prevented  overall  withdrawal  of  support.  In  this  context,  the  DRV 
was  in  essence  a  barometer  existing  Sino-Soviet  tensions.  Both  the  USSR 
and  the  PRC  sought  to  influence  the  DRV,  each  in  their  own  way,  but  in  the 

4 

final  count,  it  was  the  DRV  which  was  the  least  willing  of  the  three  to 
yield  to  pressure  The  DRV's  adeptness  in  simultaneously  walking  the  "thin 
line"  between  its  two  powerful  allies  while,  in  effect,  playing  one  power 
off  against  the  other,  was  indeed  "the  signal  achievement  of  the  wartime 
Hanoi  regime". 60/ 

During  the  years  of  the  Vietnam  W3r,  there  was  a  dramatic  change  in 
the  US  perception  of  USSR  and  PRC  interaction.  The  insight  that  has  been 
gained  from  observing  the  evolution  of  inter-Party  relationships  was  that 
communism  is  not  monolithic.  This  statement  appears  as  a  truism  now,  but 
it  represents  a  major  step  forward  in  Western  understanding  of  communism. 
This  insight  serves  as  the  foundation  for  current  US  dealings  with  the 
communist  countries  of  the  world.  It  may  be  said  that  the  insight  has  been 
gained  and  that  one  of  the  central  misperceptions  of  the  Cold  War  has  been 
corrected. 

Closely  related  to  the  understanding  of  the  workings  of  communism  is 
the  appreciation  of  nationalism's  strength  as  a  sentiment  and  also  as  a 
force  that  shapes  people's  reaction  to  ideologies,  including  communism. 
The  experience  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  illustrated  the  v!tality  of  nation¬ 
alism  in  national  communist  parties.  Viewing  Indochina  after  the  fall  of 
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the  US-supported  governments  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  the  neu¬ 
tralist  government  in  Laos,  it  is  evident  that  the  individual  communist 
parties  which  have  replaced  those  governments  are  as  thoroughly  national¬ 
istic  as  their  predecessors.  Because  of  this  characteristic,  those  regimes 
are  determined  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  respective  nations,  even 
to  the  point  of  waging  war.  The  insight  recent  events  have  provided  for 
the  United  States  is  as  follows:  even  if  nations  are  taken  over  by  com¬ 
munist  governments,  the  geopolitical  balance  of  an  area  may  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  upset.  There  are,  of  course,  differing  degrees  and  kinds  of  affi¬ 
liations  between  communist  regimes  and  Moscow  or  Peking.  The  experience  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  illustrates  the  importance  of  carefully  examining  the 
nature  of  the  communist  party  in  a  country  and  where  that  country  fits  in 
the  regional  power  equation  in  order  to  estimate  accurately  the  impact  a 
government  run  by  that  Party  might  have  on  a  region's  political  balance. 

Another  insight  that  can  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  out¬ 
side  support  provided  to  the  Communist  Vietnamese  is  that  the  type  of  war 
the  United  States  waged  was  an  important  element  in  determining  Hanoi's 
relationship  with  Moscow  and  Peking.  As  noted  above,  the  PRC  was  incapable 
of  providing  the  military  hardware  Uorth  Vietnam  needed  to  answer  the  chal¬ 
lenge  that  was  posed  by  sophisticated  American  weaponry  and  large  numbers 
of  US  troops.  As  the  United  States  increased  the  intensity  of  its  assault, 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  requisite  types  of  arms  prompted  Hanoi  to 
draw  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  lesson  this  insight  provides  is  that 
the  type  of  military  response  the  United  States  makes  to  a  military 
situation  like  the  Vietnam  conflict  may  be  a  factor  in  shaping  the  politi¬ 
cal  outcome  of  a  conflict.  There  were  many  other  variables  that  affected 
the  development  of  the  close  ties  between  the  USSR  and  Vietnam,  but  Hanoi's 
armament  requirements  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  must  be  recognized  as  a 
significant  factor  in  that  evolution. 

Throughout  the  conflict  the  United  States  sought  to  influence  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  aid  to  the  communist  Vietnamese  through  negotiations  with  the  USSR 
and  PRC.  The  thought  was  that  the  Communist  superpowers  might  be  willing 
to  alter  their  aid  programs  to  the  Vietnamese  if  they  perceived  that  their 
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own  interests  might  be  well  served  in  other  areas.  The  United  States 
efforts  did  not  have  discernible,  long-term  impacts  on  the  flow  of  aid. 
That  fact  provides  another  insight:  the  bargaining  position  of  the  US  in 
the  triangular  relationship  between  the  US,  PRC,  and  USSR  not  was  as 
strong  as  we  have  at  times  believed.  It  seems  that  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  respond  more  directly  to  the  forces  generated  by  their  mutual 
rivalry  than  to  policy  initiatives  :>f  the  United  States.  A  final  insight 
is  that  more  should  have  been  known  about  the  roles  of  the  USSR  and  PRC, 
and  better  use  should  have  been  made  of  what  was  known. 

F.  LESSONS 


Major  communist  powers  such  as  the  USSR  and  PRC  have  certain  vested 
interests  in  supporting  and  ensuring  the  success  of  lesser  communist 
nations;  this  suggests  that  an  opponent  of  one  of  their  surrogates  would  be 
advised  not  to  elect  a  strategy  of  attrition  unless  there  was  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  a  quick  victory  or  of  influencing  the  external  supply  of 
resources  and/or  use  of  geographic  sanctuaries  over  a  long  haul. 

Close  and  continuous  observation  must  be  maintained  over  communist  or 
other  potentially  hostile  states,  and  flexibility  in  interpretation  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  their  motives  and  likely  courses  of 
action. 

A  locally  based  insurgency  normally  requires  extensive  external 
support  to  offset  an  adverse  balance  of  military  and  economic  power;  this 
dependence  may  produce  inherent  contradictions  which,  if  identified  and 
understood,  can  present  opportunities  for  exploitation. 
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APPENDIX  A 

NATIONS  CONSIDERED  TO  RECOGNIZE,  DE  JURE  OR  DE  FACTO,  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  OF  VIET-NAM  -  AS  OF  JANUARY  9,  1973  61/ 


1 .  ALBANIA 

2.  ALGERIA 

3.  AUSTRIA 

4.  AUSTRALIA 

5.  BANGLADESH 

6.  BULGARIA 

7.  BURMA 

8.  CAMEROON 

9.  CANADA 

10.  CHILE 

11.  CHINA,  PEOPLE'S  REP  OF 

12.  CONGO 

13.  CUBA 

14.  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

15.  DENMARK 

16.  EGYPT 

17.  FINLAND 

18.  FRANCE 

19.  GERMANY,  DEM  REP  OF 

20.  GHANA 

21.  GUINEA 

22.  GUINEA,  EQUATORIAL 

23.  HUNGARY 

24.  ICELAND 

25.  INDIA 

26.  INDONESIA 


27.  IRAQ 

28.  KOREA,  DEM.  PEOPLE'S  REP  OF 

29.  LAOS 

30.  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

31.  MALI 

32.  MAURITANIA 

33.  MONGOLIA 

34.  NORWAY 

35.  PAKISTAN 

36.  POLAND 

37.  ROMANIA 

38.  SENEGAL 

39.  SOMALIA 

40.  SRI  LANKA 

41 .  SUDAN 

42.  SWEDEN 

43.  SWITZERLAND 

44.  SYRIA 

45.  TANZANIA 

46.  TUNISIA 

47.  USSR 

48.  YEMEN,  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

49.  YEMEN,  PEOPLE'S  DEM.  REP. 

50.  YUGOSLAVIA 

51 .  ZAMBIA 
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NOTES 

A.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  does  not  recognize  the  DRV,  has  a  Consulate 
General  accredited  to  the  municipal  authories  of  Hanoi. 

B.  The  ICC  maintains  a  mission  in  Hanoi  with  Canadian,  Indian  and  Polish 
representatives  in  it.  India  and  Poland  have  embassies  there.  Canada 
has  no  other  representation. 

C.  The  DRV  is  recognized  by  Sihanouk's  exi^  Royal  Government  of  National 
Union  of  Cambodia. 

SOURCE:  Douglas  Pike,  Personal  Library  and  Files,  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 
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APPENDIX  B 

COUNTRIES  RECOGNIZING  THE  PROVISIONAL  REVOLUTIONARY 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  VIET-NAM 
as  of  November  24,  1972  62/ 


1. 

Albania 

15. 

Mali 

2. 

Algeria 

16. 

Mauritania 

3. 

Bulgaria 

17. 

Mongolia 

4. 

Chile 

18. 

Poland 

5. 

China,  People's  Rep.  of 

19. 

Romania 

6. 

Congo 

20. 

Somal i a 

7. 

Cuba 

21. 

South  Yemen 

8. 

Czechoslovakia 

22. 

Sri  Lantta 

9. 

Egypt 

23. 

Sudan 

10. 

Germany,  Dem.  Rep.  of 

24. 

Syria 

11. 

Guinea,  Equatorial 

25. 

Tanzania 

12. 

Hungary 

26. 

Uganda 

13. 

Iraq 

27. 

USSR 

14. 

Korea,  Dem.  People's  Rep.  of 

28. 

Viet-Nam,  Dem.  Rep.  of* 

29. 

Yemen,  People's  Dem.  Rep.  of 

30. 

Yugoslavia 

*Th»  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  accredits  the  PRG  Chief  of  Mission  as 
a  "special  representatives"  rather  than  as  an  Ambassador. 

******* 


a.  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Norway  and  Sweden  have  allowed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  National  Liberation  Front  for  South  Viet-Nam  (NLF)  infor¬ 
mation  offices  in  their  capitals. 

b.  The  PRG  is  recognized  by  Sihanouk's  exile  Royal  Government  of  National 
Union  of  Cambodia. 

c.  An  NLF  Mission  exists  in  Jakarta,  through  Indonesia  does  not  recognize 
the  PRG. 
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APPENDIX  C 

NLF  AND  PRG  RELATIONS  AND  DIPLOMATIC  TIES:  COUNTRIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  63/ 

Fifteen  major  parties  and  fronts  (which  are  not  in  power)  and  10 
international  and  national  organizations  have  recognized  the  NLF  (formerly) 
and  the  PRG  as  the  genuine  and  legal  representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  NLF  (PRG)  is  a  member  of  the  following  international  organiza¬ 
tions'  central  committees: 

•  The  World  Counci1  of  Peace  (WCP) 

•  The  World  Federation  of  Trada  Unions  (FTU) 

•  The  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  (WFDY) 

«  The  International  Union  of  Students  (IUS) 

•  The  International  Association  of  Journalists  (IAJ) 

•  The  Afro-Asian  People's  Solidarity  Organization  (AAPSO) 

•  The  Afro-Asiar:  Latin  American  Peoples's  Solidarity  Organization 

•  The  Women's  International  Democratic  Federation  (WIDF) 

c  The  International  Teachers'  Trade  Union 

•  The  NLF  (PRG) 

•  Participates  in  31  important  international  conferences  including: 

•  The  Third  Congress  of  WFTU  in  Moscow  (5  November  1961) 

»  The  Congress  of  the  International  Association  Democratic  Lawyers 

(IADL)  in  Budapest  (31  March  1964) 

•  The  International  Scientific  Symposium  in  Peking  (26  August  1964) 

•  The  Congress  of  WCP  in  Helsinki  (July  1965) 

•  The  Congress  of  Afro-Asian  Latin  American  Peoples'  Solidarity 

Organization  in  Cuba  (October  1965) 

•  The  Fifth  Congress  of  the  WIDF  in  Finland  (June  1969) 

•  The  Conference  of  WFDY  in  support  «.f  the  Indochinese  peoples  in 

France  (July  1970) 

•  The  Summit  Conference  of  non-aligned  countri®*;  in  Lusaka 

(September  1979) 

Source:  Hanoi ,  Vietnam  Courier 
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APPENDIX  D 

A  SUMMARY  OF  WEAPONS  CAPTURED  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  PRIOR  TO  1965  64/ 

1.  Weapons  and  supplies  of  PRC  origin 

•  75-MM  recoilless  rifles 

•  57-MM  recoil  less  guns 

•  Shells  for  75-MM  guns 

•  Shells  for  57-MM  guns 

•  80-MM  mortar 

•  60-MM  mortar 

•  Shells  for  60-MM  mortar 

•  90-  MM  Bazooka 

•  Caliber  2/-MH  rocket  launchers 

•  Caliber  7.92-MM  modal  08  Maxim  machine  guns 

•  MP-82  rockets 

•  TNT  explosives 

•  Red  phosphorus 

•  Potassium  chlorate 

•  Cartridges  for  7.92-mm.  machine  guns 

•  Detonating  fuses  for  60-MM  mortar  shells 

2.  Weapons  and  supplies  of  Soviet  origin 

•  MP-82  rifles 

•  Launching  cartridges 

•  Mossin  Nagant  carbines  (w/automatic  bayonets) 

•  Rifles 

•  Automatic  pistols 

•  Grenades 

•  Rifle  cartridges 

•  Submachine  guns 
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3.  Weapons  ar.d  supplies  of  Czech  origin 

•  7.65-MM  Automatic  pistols 

•  K-50  Submachine  guns 

•  Rifles 

•  Machine  gun  cartridges 

•  Grenade  launchers 

•  3. 5"  antitank  bazookas 


Washington,  D.C. ,  Department  of  State 


SOURCE: 
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CHAPTER  7 

CONSTRAINTS  ON  POLICY 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  examines  the  major  domestic  and  international  constraints 
on  the  policies  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  leadership.  By  the 
term  "constraint1  is  meant  a  condition  which  limited  the  freedom  of  actions 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  in  its  attempts  to  gain  political  con¬ 
trol  in  the  South  and  which  its  leadership  had  to  work  around  or  attack 
with  diligence  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  This  chapter  is  organized 
into  three  sections: 

•  The  major  goals  and  policies  of  the  leadership 

•  Long-standing  international  and  domestic  constraints  on  policy 

•  Major  changes  in  constraints  -  conflict  environment 

B.  MAJOR  GCALS  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE  LEADERSHIPS  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM  AND  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT 

As  explained  in  Chapter  1,  the  major  goals  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leadership  were  first,  to  consolidate  the  North  economically  and  politi¬ 
cally  and  second,  to  reunify  Vietnam  under  Lao  Do. .9  Party  control. V  The 
major  goal  of  the  leadership  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  was  to  gain 
political  power  in  South  Vietnam  in  any  way  possible. 2/  There  were  three 
basic  and  distinctive  types  of  policy  options  available  to  the  leaderships 
to  attain  these  goals,  (1)  political  and  diplomatic,  (2)  armed  struggle, 
and  (3)  the  talk- fight  strategy. 

1.  Among  the  many  variations  of  political  and  diplomatic  options, 
five  stand  out  as  having  been  major  and  distinctive: 3/ 

t  Country-wide  elections 

•  Assistance  from  the  French  in  enforcing  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954 

c  Political  activity  in  South  Vietnam  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
population  and  promote  revolution  in  South  Vietnam 
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•  Accommodation  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(GVN),  with  provisions  for  creation  of  a  coalition  government 
(with  the  intention  of  gaining  complete  control  as  soon  as 
possible) 

•  Negotiated  settlement  with  the  GVN  and  United  States. 

2.  Among  the  variants  of  armed  struggle,  three  stand  out  as  having 
been  major  and  distinctive.  These  were: 

•  General  uprising, 

9  Guerrilla  warfare,  and 

•  conventional  military  operations. 

3.  The  third  type  of  policy  alternative,  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "Talk-fight"  strategy,  consisted  of  engaging  in  negotiations  with  the 
enemy  while  continuing  to  fight  him  on  the  battlefield  with  any  combination 
of  the  armed  struggle  options. 

The  following  sections  of  this  chapter  will  examine  the  major  domestic 
and  international  constraints  on  the  implementation  of  these  policies  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF. 

C.  LONG-STANDING  INTERNATIONAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CONSTRAINTS  ON  POLICY 

1 .  International  Constraints 

a.  Geographical  Realities  that  Required  Obtaining  Bases  and 
Sanctuaries  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  ~~~ 

Prior  to  the  regularization  of  an  American  naval  presence  in 

the  South  China  Sea,  the  DRV  was  able  to  move  supplies  into  South  Vietnam 

through  coastal  waters.  However,  lacking  an  amphibious  warfare  caoability, 

the  TRV  could  not  expect  to  seize  the  RVN  from  the  sea.  An  overt  military 

drive  southward  was  possible  but  less  attractive  than  a  flanking  movement 

from  the  western  hills  of  the  Annamite  Chain.  Main  force  operations  along 

the  coast  were  difficult  throughout  the  period  of  American  presence  in 

Vietnam  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  air  power  and  naval  interdiction 

and  terrain  compartmental ization.  Concentrations  of  PAVN  troops,  supplies 

and  equipment  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  however,  were  subject  only  to  air 

attacks  and  minor  ground- force  incursions.  The  DRV  treated  Southeast  Asia 
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as  a  single  theater  of  operations;  therefore,  Laos  and  Cambodia  formed  part 
of  the  Rear,  to  their  thinking.  An  ineffective  neutralist  government  in 
Laos  and  the  presence  of  friendly  Pathet  Lao  forces  along  the  Vietnam-Lao 
border  allowed  the  North  Vietnamese  to  overcome  this  constraint  by  means  of 
a  fairly  permanent  presence  of  large  and  growing  numbers  of  North 
Vietnamese  service  troopn  operating  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  its  way 
stations,  supply  dumps,  rest  areas,  and  eventually,  POL  pipelines. 

Clearly  the  DRV  leadership  focused  on  consolidating  their 
position  in  North  Vietnam  as  a  matter  of  first  priority;  second  they  moved 
towards  unification  of  Vietnam  while  confining  their  activities  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  to  those  measures  necessary  to  support  their  war  effort.  Hegemony 
over  all  of  the  former  colonies  of  Indochina  would  follow  later. 

The  significance  of  the  North  Vietnamese  long-term  effort  to 
overcome  their  supply  problems  was  that  the  DRV  could  not  successfully  have 
waged  its  war  in  the  South  without  the  sanctuaries  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Existence  of  the  sanctuaries  and  of  America's  "secret  war"  against  them  may 
have  been  one  of  the  war's  worst  kept  secrets,  but  the  United  States  was 
alone  in  receiving  criticism  for  operations  against  the  sanctuaries  while 
the  North  Vietnamese  suffered  few  international  constraints  because  of 
their  activity  in  establishing  and  maintaining  them, 
b.  Dependence  on  Foreign  Aid 

The  DRV's  overall  ability  to  wage  a  protracted  struggle  was 
determined  both  by  the  availability  and  the  extent  of  aid  received  from 
countries  and  organizations  sympathetic  to  its  cause.  Without  foreign  aid, 
the  viability  of  Hanoi's  military  struggle  in  the  South  and  economic 
development  in  the  North  would  have  been  seriously  weakened  or  even 
destroyed.  Food,  supplies,  heavy  and  light  arms,  and  technical  equipment 
and  assistance  were  all  essential  elements  of  Hanoi's  aid  requirements.  As 
the  war  progressed  two  factors  intensified  this  dependence.  First,  because 
of  the  affects  of  the  bombings,  the  North's  economy  became  increasingly 
dependent  on  outside  aid  and,  second,  the  requirement  for  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  weapons  to  defeat  the  RVNAF  on  the  battlefield  required  larger 
amounts  and  more  sophisticated  types  of  armaments.  Although  foreign  aid 
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and  encouragement  were  received,  Hanoi  did  have  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  an  ever-changing  international  political  scene,  especially  realities 
affected  by  the  Sino-Soviev  split  described  in  Chapter  6.  In  particular, 
Chinese  refusal  to  provide  a  unified  Si  no-Soviet  aid  effort  posed  at  least 
a  minor  constraint  on  the  military  efforts  of  the  DRV  and  the  N'.F.  How¬ 
ever,  Hanoi  was  generally  successful  in  its  efforts  to  gain  foreign  support 
and  was  able  to  formulate  its  policies  without  severe  limitations  or  con¬ 
straints  due  to  outside  interests  or  interference. 

c.  Limitations  of  Entry  Points  for  International  Aid 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  5,  North  Vietnam  relied  strategi¬ 
cally  on  three  external  lines  of  communication.  First,  the  road  and  rail 
network  leading  into  the  North  from  the  PRC  provided  a  secure  means  for  the 
transportation  of  urgently  needed  supplies.  Second,  they  depended  on 
supplies  funnelled  through  Haiphong  and  a  few  minor  Northern  ports.  Third, 
Kompong  Som,  better  known  as  Sihanoukville,  provided  strategic  access  to 
che  southern  regions  of  South  Vietnam;  and  Cambodian  trucks  moved  supplies 
from  the  port  city  eastward  to  the  PAVN  base  areas  controlled  by  the 
Central  Office  of  South  Vietnam  (COSVN). 

North  Vietnam  depended  on  the  vital  links  with  China  and  the 
international  shipping  that  offloaded  at  Haiphong.  Both  networks  were 
needed  to  meet  continuing  and  long-range  requirements,  but  the  DRV  could 
subsist  indefinitely,  though  at  a  reduced  scale,  as  long  as  one  of  the 
networks  functioned. 

2.  Domestic  Constraints 

Major  policy  statements  of  high-level  party  and  military  leaders 
during  the  Vietnam  war  reveal  a  repeated  concern  with  domestic  affairs. 
This  section  will  evaluate  the  major  domestic  constraints  upon  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  internal  policies  and  programs  within  Vietnam, 
a.  Vietnamese  Regional  ism 

Although  the  total  population  of  the  DRV  was  larger,  by  two 
or  more  million,  and  was  more  homogeneous  than  was  that  of  the  RVN,  the 
options  open  to  the  communists  "ere  limited  by  strong  Vietnamese 
regionalism. 
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While  communist  propaganda  dwelt  continually  upon  the  unity 
of  Vietnam  and  the  desire  of  the  people  for  unification,  historically  there 
has  been  great  suspicion  and  distrust  among  t.he  people  of  the  three  regions 
of  Vietnam;  Tonkin  (North),  Annam  (Center)  and  Cochin  China  (South). 
According  t(,  his  Tonkinese  counterparts,  the  average  Cochin  Chinese  was 
lazy,  ill-disciplined,  carefree,  and  a  spendthrift.  The  arrogance  and 
disdain  of  the  Tonkinese  created  major  problems  for  the  communists  as  uheir 
proselytizing  effort  in  the  South  became  more  dependent  or  Northerners. 

The  ethnic  and  religious  mix  of  the  people  in  the  RVN  was  a 
problem  that  was  never  really  solved  by  the  Viet  Minh  or  the  NLF.  Except 
for  the  Catholics  and  the  other  refugees  from  the  North,  few  of  these 
sizeable  minorities  were  enthusiastic  about  the  Diem  regime,  but  neither 
were  they  very  receptive  to  the  communist  programs.  In  1965  it  was  esti- 
. mated  that  there  were  over  1.5  million  Catholics,  800  000  to  1.2  million 
Chinese,  400,000  Khmers,  700,000  or  more  Montagnards,  about  200,000 
Protestants,  2  million  Cao  Dai,  and  1.5  million  Hoa  Hao.  Out  of  an 
estimated  population  of  16.1  nil  1  ion,  these  minorities  added  up  to  a  size- 

•  able  group  of  people,  generally  "off  limits"  to  the  Viet  Minh  and  NLF 
recruiters. 4/ 

b.  Manpower  Shortages 

Many  factors  affected  the  enemy's  continual  need  for  replace- 
mr  roops  in  the  armed  struggle.  Heavy  casualties,  severe  logistical  re- 

•  ouirements  and  population  movements  during  the  course  of  the  war  were  among 
the  major  constraints  on  maintaining  an  adequate  manpower  pool. 

The  big-unit  battles,  fought  from  mid-1965  through  early 
1969,  took  a  heavy  toll  on  both  sides,  but  especially  of  PAVN  &  PLAF  main 
force  units;  US  firepower  and  air  mobility  were  too  potent  for  the  latter 
to  overcame.  Their  replacements  became  increasingly  younger,  less  well- 
trained  and  indoctrinated. 

The  NLF  never  really  recovered  from  the  catastrophic  loss  of 
key  cadres  suffered  during  the  1968  Tet  offensives.  Experienced  cadres 
were  the  keystone  of  the  communist  effort  in  the  South.  Without  large 

•  numbers  of  well -trained,  highly  motivated  cadres,  the  affort  to  organize 
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any  kind  of  Southern  insurgency  against  the  GVN  was  doomed.  Because  of  the 
extremely  heavy  casualties  suffered  by  the  PLAF  during  the  1968  Tet  offen¬ 
sive  and  the  follow-up  attacks,  most  of  the  Southerners  in  PLAF  main  force 
units  were  replaced  primarily  with  Northerners  because  of  the  general 
inability  of  the  communists  to  recruit  Southerners  to  fight  for  this  cause. 
This  created  a  strain  on  manpower  resources  and  eroded  the  once-strong 
local  ties  to  the  family  and  village  social  structure, 
c .  Limitations  in  Mate r»* el  Resources 

During  both  the  first  and  second  Indochina  wars,  the  DRV 
leadership  experienced  a  continual  strain  in  maintaining  the  flow  of 
essential  supply  items  to  the  combat  and  logistical  forces.  The  DRV  had 
neither  the  industrial  nor  agricultural  bases  sufficient  to  support  a 
large-scale  protracted  war. 

Many  factors  influenced  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  (particu¬ 
larly  rice)  to  the  population  of  North  Vietnam.  Agricultural  methods, 
weather  conditions,  transportation  capabilities  and  land  availability  were 
a  few  of  the  elements  which  affected  the  DRV's  ability  to  maintain  food 
production,  overtime. 

The  North  Vietnamese  leadership  attempted  to  respond  to 
economic  hardships  by  increasing  the  national  output  of  secondary  food 
crops  such  as  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava  and  peanuts.  By  1965,  the 
production  of  these  food  staples  had  improved  the  food  situation;  however, 
tney  remained  minor  outputs  and  continued  to  require  substantial  capital 
investment. 

Depleted  supplies  of  rice  and  other  foodstuffs  may  have 
resulted  in  a  decrease  of  popular  support  for  the  party  leadership.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  rice  deficit  ran  from  approximately  200,000  tons  to  nearly 
one-half  million  tons  per  year. 5/  Inflation  was  rampant  and  black  market- 
eering  flourished.  By  1972,  DRV  press  reports  cited,  among  other  abuses, 
incidents  of  hoarding,  economic  speculation,  illegal  trade  and  economic 
sabotage. 6/ 

The  North  Vietnamese  leadership  deviated  sharply  from  its 
overriding  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency  by  dramatically  increasing 
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overt  reliance  on  Soviet  and  Chinese  "loans"  of  steel,  cotton  and  yarn, 
chemicals,  medicines,  and  mechanical  equipment.  The  Soviet  Union  sold  pow¬ 
er  and  electrotechnical  equipment,  ball  bearings,  cable,  chemicals  and 
cloth  to  North  Vietnam.  The  extensive  trade  agreements  with  the  PRC  and 
the  Soviet  Union  confirm  the  DRV's  inability  to  expand  economic  production, 
d.  Ideological  Constraints 

In  a  limited  sense,  doctrine  is  the  application  of  ideology 
in  the  decision-making  process.  The  conduct  of  Hanoi's  policy-making 
during  the  course  of  the  war  reveals  a  pragmatic  adjustment  of  accepted 
doctrine,  as  required  to  achieve  goals.  The  communist  leaders  made 
numerov  • ,  serious,  costly  military  mistakes  during  the  war.  Those  mistakes 
usually  occurred  because  of  faulty  estimates  of  the  situation  or  an 
inability  to  evaluate  the  nature  and  strength  of  American  reaction  to  some 
communist  action.  These  failures  on  their  part  can  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  their  communist  ideology  and  their  politico-military  philo¬ 
sophy  in  which  they  believed  whole  heartedly.  Conversely,  having 
experienced  failure,  the  communists  were  generally  able  to  reassess  their 
strategy  and  adopt  a  different  course  of  action. 

Examples  of  the  impact  of  the  constraint  of  communist 
ideology  upon  the  Hanoi  leadership  reach  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict.  The  communists  believed  they  were  the  wave  of  the  future,  and 
they  could  not  believe  that  Diem  would  be  able  to  establish  a  credible 
government.  Faced  with  the  reality  of  growing  ARVN  strengths  and  GVN 
internal  growth,  the  Hanoi  leadership  turned  to  the  combination  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  armed  struggle  that  had  served  them  so  well  against  the  French. 
The  communists  believed  they  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  kind  of 
popular  support  they  received  in  the  Viet  Minh  war.  They  were  not.  They 
believed  the  Southerners  could  be  organized  to  overthrow  the  Saigon  govern¬ 
ment.  They  seriously  miscalculated  the  kind  of  support  they  would  receive 
and  after  1964  had  to  commit  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  Northerners  to 
maintain  their  campaign  in  the  South. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  communist  leaders  continued  to 
select  their  strategies  on  the  basis  of  their  ideological  beliefs  up  until 
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che  failure  of  the  1968  Tet  Offensive. 7/  The  failure  of  the  Southern 
population  to  join  the  general  uprising  and  to.  support  the  general  offen¬ 
sive  of  the  PLAF  was  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  vast  difference 
between  the  objective  situation  in  the  South  and  the  interpretation  of  that 
situation  dictated  by  communist  ideology.  That  failure  indicated  clearly 
that  the  communists  were  not  going  to  topple  the  Saigon  government  by 
organizing  the  resentment  and  class  hatred  of  the  South  Vietnamese  masses. 
Thereafter,  the  Hanoi  leadership  sought  to  accomplish  its  objective  mainly 
by  the  application  of  North  Vietnamese  military  might,  although  efforts 
were  made  by  COSVN  to  revitalize  the  PRP  and  its  military  arm;  the  PLAF. 8/ 

In  launching  the  1972  attack  upon  the  ARVN,  the  communist 
leadership  did  not  rely  on  the  so-called  "southern  insurgency"  for  any 
significant  contribution.  The  assault  was  a  classic  large  unit  military 
attack  against  the  ARVN.  The  communist  leaders  were  ill-prepared  for  the 
US  response,  but  they  also  underestimated  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  military.  The  Hanoi  leadership  had  to  change  their 
tactics  until  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  was  better  armed  and  when  politics 
would  neutralize  US  power  before  they  could  accomplish  their  military 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  in  1975.  Vietnamese  Communist  nationalism  was 
the  chief  component  in  the  Hanoi  leadership's  commitment  to  reunification. 
As  such,  it  was  the  driving  factor  that  led  the  communists  to  ultimate 

r 

victory.  But  while  nationalism  was  the  driving  factor,  it  was  communist 
ideology  and  politico-military  theory  that  were  applied,  often  with 
disastrous  results. 9/ 

3.  Military  Constraints 
a.  Tactical 

The  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN)  was  structured  along 
conventional  lines.  The  first  five  years  of  PAVN  operations  within  RVN 
were  characterized  by  conventional  light  infantry  tactics  with  a  liberal 
dose  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Lacking  air  support,  heavy-weapons  support  and 
helicopter  mobility,  the  PAVN  were  constrained  from  relying  on  conventional 
military  operations  (Phase  Three)  to  achieve  victory.  During  the  US 
military  presence  in  RVN,  several  costly,  large-scale  battles  were  fought 
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but  superior  US  firepower  and  mobility  handed  the  communists  a  series  of 
tactical  defeats. 

The  People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces  (PLAF)  of  the  National 
Liberation  front  consisted  of  main  force  units  and  guerrilla  units.  The 
latter  included  paramilitary,  regional-territorial,  and  local 
guerrillas. 10/  The  main  force  units  included  several  full  divisions  and 
independent  regiments  and  battalions,  but  like  their  PAVN  counterparts  they 
had  limited  heavy  weapons  support.  They,  too,  were  constained  from  direct, 
large-scale  engagements  in  the  face  of  superior  US  firepower  and  helicopter 
mobility  except  when  it  suited  their  purpose  to  fight  such  engagements. VI/ 
In  the  guerrilla  area,  however,  demonstrated  their  superior  foot  mobility 
and  capitalized  on  their  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  the  local  situation, 
b.  Tactical /Logi st~  cal 

A  combination  of  political,  physical,  and  organizational 
factors  lengthened  the  time  needed  by  the  DRV  to  implement  a  selected 
strategy.  In  such  a  process,  at  least  when  implementation  of  a  given 
strategy  depended  upon  new  or  additional  materiel  support  from  the  USSR  or 
PRC,  it  was  probably  necessary  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  either  Moscow 
or  Peking  with  the  strategy. ]2/  Then  appropriate  weaponry  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  USSR  or  China,  and  after  the  weapons  were  obtained  and 
training  in  their  use  accomplished,  they  had  to  be  moved  to  the  South  over 
the  transportation  system  developed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Aside  from 
these  kinds  of  materia1  problems  that  slowed  the  implementation  of  stra¬ 
tegies,  the  communists  also  had  significant  organizational  requirements 
that  were  time-consuming.  Thus,  for  instance,  preparation  for  the  general 
offensive  and  general  uprising  required  the  careful  organization  and  indoc¬ 
trination  of  the  forces  that  would  be  employed  months  in  advance.  These 
long  lead  times  required  to  implement  selected  strategies  necessarily 
constrained  North  Vietnamese  military  planners. 
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D.  MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  CONSTRAINTS  -  CONFLICT  ENVIRONMENT 

Between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  fall  cf  Saigon  30  years  later, 
there  were  five  distinct  periods  during  which  the  Lao  Dong  leadership  might 
have  achieved  their  primary  long-range  goal:  an  independent  and  unified 
Vietnam  under  Party  control.  Each  of  these  opportunities  except  the  last 
was  missed  due  to  a  varying  mix  of  external  and  internal  constraints 
inherent  in  the  changing  conflict  environment,  which  consisted  of  politi¬ 
cal,  psychological,  military  and  geographic  elements.  In  this  section, 
those  forces  which  significantly  frustrated  or  restricted  the  policies  of 
the  Party's  central  committee  in  the  years  between  1956  and  1975  will  be 
discussed. 

1.  1954-1956 

a.  Background  and  Opportunity 

The  Geneva  Accords  called  fo»*  nation-wide  "free"  elections 
in  1956.  Ho  and  the  Viet  Minh  Communists  successfully  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  nationalism  and  ant i -colonial ism;  they  appeared  almost  certain 
to  win  any  election.  1_3/  There  was  a  distinct  possibility  that  unification 
under  Lao  Dong  might  be  achieved  even  earlier  through  the  collapse  of  the 
weak  Bao  Dai  regime.  Actually,  the  leadership  in  the  North  benefited  from 
this  enforced  respite,  since  they  had  move  time  to  consolidate  their  new 
"base"  and  prepare  for  the  expected  takeover  in  the  South. 

b.  External  Constraints 

Since  the  French  were  co-signers  cf  the  Accords,  the  Central 
Committee  expected  them  to  exert  diplomatic  influence  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  agreements.  This  hope  received  a  setback  when  the  anti -French  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  was  appointed  premier  with  US  support;  it  was  completely  dashed  in 
1955  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN)  and 
later  announced  that  there  would  be  no  elections  in  1956. 14/ 

The  increasing  US  support,  political,  military,  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  for  the  rival  RVN  precluded  a  quick  political  takeover  of  the  South, 
and  raised  considerably  the  potential  costs  of  a  military  effort.  The  1955 
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plebecite  granted  Diem's  government  (GVN)  a  basis  for  legitimacy  and  inter¬ 
national  recognition  and  support,  especially  from  those  nations  fearful  of 
communism.  Tfe  exodus  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  nearly  a  million 
people,  the  majority  of  them  Catholic,  provided  the  US  and  GVN  with  an 
effective  propaganda  weapon  to  employ  against  the  communists.  The  depar¬ 
ture  of  this  gioup  was  probably  privately  endorsed  and  encouraged  by  the 
Lao  Dong  leadership  since  it  removed  a  significant  number  of  potential 
resisters  to  their  programs. 15/ 

To  the  amazement  of  r.early  every  informed  observer,  Diem 
brought  more  than  a  measure  of  order  and  unity  out  of  the  confused  hetero¬ 
geneous  mix  he  inherited.  As  stated  earlier,  the  communist  posture  in  the 
RVN  was  much  weaker  than  it  was  in  the  North;  under  heavy  pressures  from 
the  newly  created  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces,  the  stay-behind  cadres 
became  steadily  weaker  through  desertion,  capture,  and  death  until  they 
reached  their  nadir  in  1 959. J_6/ 

c.  Internal  Constraints 

The  inexperience,  and  too  often  overzealousness,  of  many  of 
the  communist  cadres  in  the  DRV  created  resentment  and  even  periodic  open 
resistance.  This  resistance  to  forced  col lecti'ization  came  to  an  armed 
clash  in  Nghe  An,  Ho  Chi  Minh's  native  pw.ii.ce,  in  1956;  it  took  a  full 
PAVN  division  to  suppress  the  uprising  at  tne  cost  of  perhaps  6000  farmers. 
(This  was  little  noticed  in  the  world  due  to  the  closed  society  of  the  DRV 
and  the  attention  accorded  the  revolt  in  Hungary.)  Extensive  war  damage, 
inept  administrators,  inefficient  collectivization,  and  the  loss  of  about 
900,000  rice  farmers  of  the  Red  River  Delta,  those  who  regrouped  in  the 
South,  created  a  large  shortage  of  food;  a  major  famine  was  averted  only 
through  a  rapid  rescue  effort  by  the  USSR. 

2.  1965 

a .  The  Situation  and  Opportunity 

The  exclusion  of  the  peaceful  options  for  reunification  plus 
the  decimation  of  the  residual  Viet  Minh  cadre  in  RVN  during  the  late 
V.SO's  resulted  in  the  1959  Lao  Dong  decision  to  reinforce  the  political 
struggle  with  the  military  arm  beginning  in  that  year.  The  formation  in 
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1960  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  and  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Armed  Forces  (PLAF)  to  carry  out  the  anti-Diem  and  anti-US  struggle  in  the 
South  committed  the  Lao  Dong  Party  to  the  reunification-by-force  policy. 
(Although  the  tactics  and  means  changed  with  circumstances,  this  policy 
remained  constant  for  15  years).  The  increasing  successes  of  the  NLF  and 
PLAF  in  both  the  political  and  military  fronts  in  the  early  1960s  pointed 
out  to  keen  observers  the  fragility  of  the  Diem  regime.  After  the  United 
States  lost  patience  with  Diem  and  his  brother  Nhu  over  the  mishandling  of 
the  Buddhist  protest  movement,  the  brothers  were  overthrown  and  killed  by 
RVNAF  leaders.  Political  chaos  followed,  seriously  degrading  GVN's  legiti¬ 
macy  as  well  as  its  military  effort.  By  the  end  of  1964,  the  RVN  was 
losing,  on  the  average,  one  battalion  and  one  district  capital  per  week. 
The  end  was  in  sight.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  three  regular  PAVN  regiments 
were  in  RVN  or  in  Laotian  base  camps  opposite  the  Central  Highlands.  Ho 
and  Giap  wanted  to  ensure  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  of  strength  at 
the  collapse  of  the  GVN.J7/ 

b.  External  Constraints 

The  intervention  of  US  ground,  air  and  naval  forces  in  the 
war  closed  out,  at  least  temporarily,  the  possibility  of  a  military  victory 
in  the  South;  it  took  the  Central  Committee  three  years  to  accept  this 
fact.  The  widening  split  between  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  required  the  DRV  to 
walk  a  narrow  and  delicate  balance  beam  in  order  to  ensure  the  essential 
military  and  economic  aid. 

c.  Internal  Constraints 

Except  for  some  internal  debate  among  the  leadership  of  the 
Party  about  overcoming  the  US  effort,  there  were  no  significant  restraints 
on  their  freedom  of  action  at  this  time. 

3.  1988 

a.  The  Situation  and  Opportunity 

The  decision  to  try  to  defeat  the  US  forces  in  battle  cost 
PAVN  and  PLAF  severe  casualties.  It  created  a  situation  where  both 
opponents  were  employing  strategies  of  attrition.  By  the  end  of  1967  the 
enemy  main  force  units  had  been  pushed  back  to  or  across  the  borders  of  the 
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RVN.  There  they  reinforced,  re-equipped  and  planned  for  the  next  round. 
There  was  a  lengthy  and  spirited  debate  between  various  factions  of  the 
leadership  about  whether  to  retreat  to  guerrilla  or  protracted  war,  or 
continue  the  semi -conventional  big  battles.  The  decision  resulted  in  the 
bold  and  imaginative  Tet  Offensive,  a  simultaneous  assault  into  the  heart 
of  the  major  cities  and  government  towns.  Their  intent  was  to  bypass  major 
US  forces  -  except  for  drawing  them  to  the  borders  in  War  Zone  C  and  at  Khe 
Sanh  -  and  unravel  GVN  by  creati  ig  mass  uprisings  in  the  cities  and  engen¬ 
dering  wholesale  desertions  from  RVNAF.18/  Had  these  events  come  to  pass, 
the  US  would  have  been  in  an  untenable  position, 
b.  External  Constraints 

As  a  result  of  the  Tet  debacle  most  of  the  enemy  leadership, 
reluctantly,  had  come  to  realize  that  the  firepower  and  air  mobility  of  the 
US  military  made  it  too  costly,  if  not  impossible,  to  overcome  in  direct 
battle;  the  war  would  have  to  be  won,  if  at  all,  in  Washington  as  the 
earlier  French- Viet  Minh  war  had  been  won  in  Paris. 

The  ever-expanding  scope  of  the  war  made  Hanoi  increasingly 
dependent  on  outside  military  and  economic  aid.  Any  major  offensive  or 
increase  in  force  structure  required  the  blessings  of  both  Moscow  and 
Peking  well  in  advance  if  the  essential  materiel  were  to  arrive  in  time. 
The  need  to  Dlacate  both  of  these  rival  supporters  became  all-important  and 
more  difficult. 

The  larger  the  units  employed  and  the  greater  the  supplies 
needed,  the  more  reliable  the  safe  passage  needed  to  be  to  the  South.  This 
necessity  demanded  that  the  eastern  portions  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  be  firmly 
under  PAVN  control,  which  consumed  a  large  number  of  men. 

The  air  war  over  the  DRV  also  tied  up  vast  amounts  of  human 
and  material  resources  for  air  defense,  reconstruction,  and  resupply. 
(Ironically,  this  air  compaign  assisted  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  unifying 
their  people  and  in  mobilizing  women.)  Significant  reserves  had  to  be 
retained  in  the  DRV  to  counter  possible  airborne  and  amphibious 
landings.  19/ 
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The  1967  elections  in  the  RVN  had  provided  the  government 
much  needed  stability  and  a  sense  of  legitimacy,  which  was  lacking  since 
the  overthrow  of  Diem.  Additionally,  the  intervention  of  large  and  power¬ 
ful  US  forces  provided  RVNAF  with  the  cr>ortunity  to  regroup  and  retrain. 
(Apparently  the  full  extent  of  these  two  turnabouts  was  not  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  in  Hanoi . ) 

The  rugged  terrain  and  the  climate  (two  opposing  monsoons) 
in  Indochina  became  an  even  greater  impediment  as  the  scale  and  nature  of 
the  fighting  escalated.  Also,  the  US  Navy  and  the  expanding  VNN  had  prac¬ 
tically  sealed  off  the  coast  of  RVN  to  infiltration.  These  factors  meant 
that  more  men,  time,  and  effort  had  to  be  expended  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail(s). 

c.  Internal  Constraints 

The  attrition  of  men  in  the  South  and  the  visible  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  DRV,  though  they  aided  in  mobilizing  the  people  of  the  North, 
did  create  serious  morale  and  efficiency  problems.  The  absolutely 
essential  "secure  base"  in  the  North  was  endangered,  seriously. 

The  total  demands  for  manpower— at  home,  on  the  trail  ,  and 
in  the  South— were  steadily  climbing.  Many  of  the  replacements  sent  to 
the  South  were  too  young  or  too  old  and  ill-trained.  Although  they  never 
reached  the  bottom  of  their  manpower  pool,  they  had  to  strain  extremely 
hard  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  all  fronts. 

A  combination  of  commitment  to  communist  ideology  and/or 
outright  false  reporting  from  their  leaders  in  the  South  led  Giap  and  the 
Central  Committee  to  make  serious  errors  in  their  political  and  military 
planning  for  the  1968  offensives.  The  general  uprising  never  materialized. 

4.  1972 

a.  Situation  and  Opportunity 

Despite  their  heavy  losses,  the  enemy  had  won  major  psycho¬ 
logical  victory  in  Washington  as  a  result  of  the  Tet  Offensive.  The 
crucial  attrition  suffered  in  the  ranks  of  the  NLF/PLAF,  however,  con¬ 
strained  the  communists  from  any  future  attempts  to  achieve  a  general 
uprising.  Without  an  effective  Southern  apparatus,  an  uprising  was  no 
longer  possible.  New  strategies  seemed  necessary. 
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The  unilateral  halt  of  bombings,  the  plea  for  negotiations, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  President  Johnson  from  the  1968  election  gave  the 
enemy  new  life  and  confidence.  The  withdrawal  of  US  forces  and  the 
emphasis  on  Vietnamization  and  Pacification  resulted  in  a  major  dilemma  for 
the  enemy.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  obvious  that  the  US  was  backing  out  of 
the  war,  irrevocably,  and  that  before  too  long  it  would  be  the  DRV  against 
only  the  RVN.  But  conversely,  both  the  NLF  and  the  PLAF  were  sorely 
wounded  and  PAVN  was  in  no  condition  to  render  them  sufficient  aid  to 
reverse  the  downward  trend. 

The  period  from  1969  through  the  first  quarter  of  1972  was 
the  "golden  days"  of  the  RVN.  Its  power  and  confidence  grew  as  more  ter¬ 
ritory  and  more  people  than  ever  were  brought  under  governmental  control; 
the  large  number  of  refugees  who  fled  the  countryside  for  the  cities 
further  reduced  the  recruiting  base  of  the  NLF/PLAF. 

The  Central  Committee  debated  painful  alternatives:  return 
to  guerrilla  war  or  continue  to  expand  the  big  unit  war.  The  decision  was 
for  a  practical  compromise:  interim  "super  guerrilla"  war  (widespread 
attack  by  elite  sappers  and  standoff  mortar  and  rocket  attacks  to  create 
uncertainty,  casualties,  and  headlines),  and  the  organization,  equipping, 
and  training  of  larger  and  more  modern  conventional  units.  The  former 
mode  provided  time  for  the  latter  to  develop  without  surrendering  the 
overall  initative  to  tneir  opponents,  and  at  least  cost.  The  on-again-off- 
again  negotiations  with  the  US  also  bought  time  and  propaganda  gains. 

In  1971  the  enemy  decided  that  they  would  have  to  act  deci¬ 
sively  soon  or  their  strength  in  RVN  would  be  totally  neutralized.  Yet 
they  also  had  hope,  since  the  US  strength  in  RVN  was  declining  rapidly, 
especially  in  ground  forces  who  were  committed  primarily  to  a  self-defense 
role.  The  rough  handling  they  gave  the  RVNAF  during  their  attack  into  Laos 
(Lam  Son  719)  gave  them  additional  confidence. 

Internationally,  the  odds  appeared  to  be  on  their  side. 
Although  Vietnamization  and  the  drastic  reduction  in  US  casualties  had 
temporarily  defused  the  antiwar  movement  in  the  US,  the  violent  reaction  to 
the  1970  incursion  into  Cambodia  lent  them  hope  that  President  Nixon's 
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options  were  few.  Above  all,  their  allies,  especially  the  USSR,  had 
supplied  them  with  huge  quanties  of  modern  arms  -  tanks,  long-range  artil¬ 
lery,  and  low-level  antiaircraft  missiles. 

On  balance,  the  "Easter  offensive"  of  1972  appeared  to  be 
the  instrument  by  which  they  could  reverse  the  trends  jf  both  Vietnamiza- 
tion  and  Pacification. 

b.  External  Constraints 

The  probably  unexpected  violent  reaction  of  the  USG  to  this 
overt  attack  eventually  defeated  it.  The  South  Vietnamese,  supported  by  US 
air  strikes,  quickly  resupplied  in  equipment  and  munitions  by  the  US  to 
replace  combat  losses,  and  glued  together  by  the  US  advisory  network,  first 
stopped  and  then  forced  the  enemy  back.  Again  the  communist  leaders  had 
miscalculated. 

Their  major  supporters,  the  USSR  and  the  PRC,  for  their 
separate  reasons,  wanted  better  relations  with  the  US— a  situation  which 
was  exploited  by  Nixon  and  Kissinger. 20/  The  Soviets  and  Chinese  failed  to 
support  the  ORV  strongly  when  it  was  faced  with  the  mining  of  its  harbors 
and  the  "Christmas  blitz"  on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The  two  major  communist 
powers  may  have  helped  to  convince  the  DRV  to  accept  the  ceasefire  in 
January  1973. 

The  attack  on  their  bases  in  Cambodia,  in  1970,  and  the 
closing  of  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  by  Lon  Nol  seriously  restricted  DRV 
capabilities  in  Cochin  China.  The  1971  attacks  in  the  Laotian  panhandle 
also  set  them  back  temporarily,  even  though  they  eventually  defeated  the 
RVNAF  forces. 

c.  Internal  Constraints 

The  strain  of  almost  three  decades  of  war  was  telling  on  the 
people  and  apparently  even  on  their  leadership.  The  false  hopes  of  the 
extended  peace  talks  compounded  by  the  mining  of  Haiphong  and  B-52  strikes 
placed  them  in  a  very  isolated  and  vulnerable  position.  By  the  end  of  1972 
their  freedom  of  action  was  severely  reduced. 

5.  1973-1975  (final  reversal) 

During  this  period  the  external  constraints  on  the  DRV  were 
removed  one  by  one.  Increasingly  constrained  by  Congress  and  then  consumed 
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by  the  Watergate  crisis,  the  Nixon  Administration  was  in  no  position  to 
live  up  to  the  agreements  to  GVN.  As  both  economic  and  military  aid  was 
slashed  year  by  year,  the  RVNAF  lost  both  capability  and  morale.  The 
inflation,  inflamed  by  the  1973  oil  embargo,  further  depleted  the  resources 
available  to  the  RVN.  And  "in  place"  ceasefire  arrangmerts  insured  that 
South  Vietnam  would  be  exposed,  both  internally  and  externally,  on  all 
flanks. 

4  On  the  other  hand,  supplies  and  arms  continued  to  pour  into  the 

now  reopened  ports  of  the  DRV.  The  balance  of  forces  had  finally  shifted 
decisively  in  favor  of  the  communists.  The  capture  of  Phuoc  Long  Province, 

*  in  late  1974,  proved  to  the  Central  Committee  that  the  US  would  not  and 
could  not  intervene  in  time  or  with  sufficient  strength  to  redress  the 
balance.  During  this  period  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trails  and  pipelines  were 
expanded  vastly  in  length  and  capability;  they  were  even  built  through  the 
western  reachs  of  RVN. 

The  final  campaign  consumed  only  55  days.  Errors  in  judgment  by 
President  Thieu  and  some  of  his  senior  military  commanders  merely  accele¬ 
rated  the  timing  of,  but  did  not  preordain,  the  end  result.  Vietnamization 
came  too  late  and  too  fast. 21/  Without  massive  US  support,  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  were  incapable  of  standing  up  to  the  stronger,  more  experienced,  and 
cohesive  enemy. 

After  overcoming  formidable  constraints  over  the  years,  the  Lao 

*  Dong  Party  eventually  achieved  their  ultimate  objective  relatively  cheaply. 

E.  SUMMARY 

A 

In  view  of  the  serious  constraints  discussed  in  this  chapter,  the 
question  arises,  why  did  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  not  succumb  to  US  pressures? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  complex.  But  in  part  it  can  be  found  in 
Hanoi's  perspective  of  the  Vietnam  War,  which  was  firmly  shaped  by  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  history  and  destiny.  The  leadership  of  North  Vietnam 
believed  that  it  was  waging  a  war  of  global  revolutionary  significance,  and 
its  policies  and  actions  were  firmly  grounded  on  its  own  past  experiences 
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in  successfully  resisting  attempted  domination  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  French.  The  strong  nationalist  character  and  the  strong 
will  of  the  leadership  to  triumph  over  all  opponents,  served  to  alleviate 
the  material  constraints  which  operated  against  them.  These  were  major 
reasons  why  Hanoi  was  not  as  vulnerable  to  military  pressure  as  some  in  the 
United  States  apparently  expected.  Moreover,  Hanoi  believed  that  the 
inherent  social,  moral  and  political  contradictions  of  the  United  States 
were  unchangeable  and  would  be  fatal,  and  that  the  superior  military  hard¬ 
ware  and  technology  of  the  US  could  be  countered  over  a  period  of  time. 
They  knew  their  enemy. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  their  cadres  in  the  National  Liberation  Front 
faced  serious  constraints  -  militarily,  economically,  industrially,  and 
agriculturally.  But  —  they  were  fighting  a  total  war;  their  enemies  were 
conducting  a  limited  war  which  was  further  constrained  by  self-imposed 
injunctions.  Those  injunctions  prohibited  a  ground  invasion  of  the.  North 
or  any  action  that  might  bring  in  the  Chinese.  US  decision  makers  failed 
to  perceive  and  exploit  the  intensity  of  the  PRC-USSR  split  until  late  in 
the  war.  Conversely,  the  DRV  successfully  exploited  both  of  its  major 
supporters  throughout  hostilities  despite  that  split. 

The  United  States  presence  in  Vietnam  gave  credence  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  claims  that  the  Vietnam  War  was  being  fought  justly  for 
freedom  from  foreign  influence  and  domination.  This  increased  credibility 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause  clearly  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  discip¬ 
line  and  morale  of  the  "people's  armies."  Over  time  it  also  had  a 
corrosive  effect  on  US  public  support  for  the  war,  which  eventually  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  Vietnam,  thereby  eliminating  a 
major  constraint  on  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  policy  and  actions.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  massive  US  presence  in  Vietnam  was  self-defeating, 
over  the  long  term.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  argued  when  they  commented  on  their  enemy's  "inherent 
contradictions. " 

Major  constraints  on  Hanoi's  policies  and  actions  appear  to  hatve 
attracted  far  less  attention  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
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earlier  periods  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  than  the  communist  character  of 
the  leaderships  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  The  US 
generally  considered  the  political  and  military  struggle  in  South  Vietnam 
to  be  an  extension  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  expansionism,  driven  by 
policies  formulated  in  Moscow  and  Peking.  Major  Constraints  which  were 
comparatively  neglected  included:  insufficient  food  in  North  Vietnam  to 
feed  its  growing  population,  a  relatively  undeveloped  industrial  base  fcr 
economic  growth  in  North  Vietnam,  Party  disunity  and  general  disorganiza¬ 
tion  within  the  Southern  resistance  movement,  Vietnamese  geographical 
regionalism  and  ethnic  separatism,  and  elements  of  the  political  and 
military  environment  of  South  Vietnam  which  constrained  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  leaderships  in  their  attempts  to  gain  legitimate  politi¬ 
cal  control  in  the  South.  In  retrospect,  these  constraints  appear  to  have 
been  of  major  practical  importance  to  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
NLF  in  their  formulation  and  implementation  of  policy.  If  the  United 
States  had  clearly  understood  these  constraints,  it  might  have  adopted 
alternatives  to  its  political,  economic  and  military  strategies  in  Vietnam. 
For  example,  it  might  have  developed  realistic  Pacification/Vietnamization 
programs  in  South  Vietnam  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict.  Or,  it  might 
have  cnosen  to  be  an  interested,  but  nonparticipating  observer  in  Vietnam. 

While  the  commitment  of  the  Hanoi  leadership  to  its  goal  of 
reuni fiying  Vietnam  under  Lao  Oong  leadership  was  the  major  factor  that 
kept  the  communists  in  the  war,  the  constraints  reviewed  in  this  chapter 
severely  restricted  the  selection  of  strategies  and  the  timing  for 
achieving  that  purpose.  By  the  end,  of  1972  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  had  exploited  the  communist  constraints  through 
combinations  of  military,  political,  and  diplomatic  efforts  so  that  the 
Hanoi  leadership  was  forced  to  return  to  the  peace  table  in  Paris.  For 
reasons  that  will  be  examined  in  Volumes  III  and  IV  of  this  study,  the 
pressures  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  communists  were  subsequently 
relaxed,  and  the  Hanoi  leadership  was  able  to  begin  again  formulating  a 
strategy  for  conquering  the  South. 
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F.  SUMMARY  ANALYSIS  AND  INSIGHTS 


The  Vietnamese  Communists  were  able  to  overcome  most  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  domestic  and  international  constraints  on  their  activities  through 
their  strong  leadership,  their  dedicated  commitment  to  ultimate  victory, 
and  the  flexibility  they  demonstrated  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  that 
victory.  The  DRV  leadership  was  a  relatively  homogeneous  entity.  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  between  members  of  the  Central  Committee  (such  as 
between  Truong  Chinh  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap)  were  resolved  within  the  Central 
Committee.  A  united  front  was  presented  to  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  and 
to  the  outside  world.  In  this  context,  the  Politburo  was  not  constrained 
by  a  divisive  public  image.  The  flexibility  and  durability  shown  by  the 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  were  remarkable. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  were  strongly  aware  of  the  constraints  on 
their  actions,  and  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  reviewing  and  altering 
both  strategies  and  tactics  in  order  to  reach  their  ultimate  objective. 
Nor  were  DRV  leaders  constrained  by  ingrained  Vietnamese  traditionalism; 
rather,  they  used  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  anti  colonial  ism,  and  defense 
of  the  homeland  against  foreign  enemies  to  neutralize  those  traditions  and 
impose  their  population  control  program  (in  the  guise  of  land  reform)  and 
to  mobilze  their  political,  military,  agricultural,  and  industrial 

t 

entities. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  showed  themselves  to  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
constaints  on  US  and  South  Vietnamese  actions  and  they  attempted  to  manip- 
ulave  those  factors  to  obtain  relative  advantages  on  the  battlefield,  in 
the  war  for  the  international  public  opinion,  and  at  the  peace  table.  In 
this  context  they  were  more  successful  in  the  political  arena  than  on  the 
battlefield  while  US  forces  were  in-country.  Political  constraints  were 
less  restricting  than  were  the  US- imposed  military  constraints. 

The  massive  and  essentially  unconstrained  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in 
May-October  and  again  in  December,  1972,  brought  the  DRV  leaders  to  the 
peace  table  and  was  instrumental  in  enabling  the  US  to  achieve  its 
principal  contemporary  goals  of  recovering  US  POWs  and  completing  its 
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uncontested  military  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam;  that  withdrawal  ulti¬ 
mately  removed  the  single  most  important  constraint  which  had  prevented  a 
communist  military  victory  from  1965  to  1973. 

After  the  1973  "ceasefire"  the  constraints  on  the  DRV's  freedom  of 
action  were  minimal.  Time  was  the  principal  constraint;  the  DRV  leaders 
needed  a  respite  during  which  they  could  retrain,  rebuild,  and  re-equip 
their  forces  with  more  modern  weapons,  while  simultaneously  preparing  road 
and  POL  pipeline  networks  to  support  the  final  offensive  which,  to  them, 
was  foreordained.  Constraints  on  the  GVN  and  RVNAF  multiplied  in  every 
important  respect  during  this  period. 

G.  LESSONS 

All  participants  in  a  sustained  political-military  struggle  are  faced 
with  a  varying  mix  of  internal  and  external  constraints.  Successful 
politicians/strategists  develop  ways  and  means  to  minimize  or  circumvent 
the  restrictions  on  their  freedom  of  action  while  exacerbating  and 
exploiting  those  facing  their  opponent(s). 

Clever  and  dedicated  leaders  do  not  impose  constraints  on  themselves 
that  are  likely  to  prevent  them  from  achieving  the  goals  they  have 
established.  If  the  goal  is  worth  achieving,  all  significant  constraints 
must  be  overcome,  neutralized,  or  circumvented. 
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CHAPTER  7  ENDNOTES 


1.  The  enduring  aspiration  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Vietnam  and  hegemony  over  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Accotv. ,ng  to 
Douglas  Pike,  DRV  Attitude  Toward  Cambodia:  Special  Study,  from  the 
History  of  The  Vietnam  War  on  Microfilm  (Personal  library  of  Douglas 
Pike,  file  DRV,  Subj:  FR,  Date  3/74,  subcategory  CAMB)  March  1974,  in 
1974  speculation  among  East  European  diplomats  in  Hanoi  suggested  that 
Hanoi  would  have  preferred  a  "Gaullist"  solution  for  Laos  and  Cambodia 
which  would  have  left  the  two,  together  with  South  Vietnam,  under  the 
domination  of  Hanoi's  Lao  Dong  Party.  But  in  the  1950's,  consolidation 
of  The  North  or  "Rear"  held  the  first  priority. 

2.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  The  NLF  included  some  noncommunist  groups. 
Clearly,  as  parts  of  the  Front,  those  groups  supported  the  overthrow 
of  Diem  and  successor  GVN  regimes  and  sought  a  share  in  the  political 
power  in  South  Vietnam.  The  communist  elements  in  the  NLF  exploited 
the  uni  ted- front  aspect  of  the  organization,  but  they  took  their 
orders  from  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  Hanoi  via  the  PRP,  the  Central 
Committee  of  wlv  :h  was  also  the  Central  Committee  of  COSVN.  See 
Albert  E.  Palmerlee  "The  Central  Office  of  South  Viet-Nam" 

Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes,  Vietnam  Document  No.  40, 

August  1968. 

3.  These  options  were  deduced  by  BDM  analysts  from  the  documentation  used 
in  the  research  for  this  chapter. 

4.  Harvey  Smith  et.al.,  Area  Handbook  for  South  Vietnam  (Washington, 

D.C.:  US  Government  Printing  Office,  1967),  pp.  59-62.  During  President 
Diem's  crack  down  on  the  militant  sects,  many  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dai 
joined  the  communist  side  in  RVN,  but  many  rallied  to  the  GVN  after 
Diem's  death.  Contrary  to  the  Area  Handbook's  claim  that  the  Montagnards 
were  "off  limits"  to  communist  recruiters,  a  substantial  number  of 
mountain  people  in  the  Central  Highlands  served  in  Montagnard  VC 
units,  according  to  Ha  Jimmy,  a  Montagnard  Chief,  who  was  interviewed 
in  March  1976.  Data  on  that  interview  provided  by  a  former  member  of 
The  staff  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast 
Asia  who  conducted  that  interview.  Ha  Jimmy  stated  that  two  of  his 
Montagnard  friends  were  generals  in  the  VC  and  commanded  large-sized 
Montagnard  units. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  minorities  in  North  Vietnam  see  Bernard  B. 

Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Nam' s  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publisher, 
Second  Revised  Edition,  1967),  p.  112.  Fall  states,  "It  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  Viet-Minh's  signal  achievements  that  it  succeeded 
in  at  least  partly  winning  over  the  mountain  tribes  of  Viet-Nam: 
without  the  successful  wooing  of  those  tribes,  Ho  and  his  staff  would 
sooner  or  later  have  been  betrayed  to  the  French.'1 
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Ho  Chi  Minh  recognized  very  early  that  special  measures  were  required 
in  dealing  with  the  mountain  tribes.  Within  a  year  after  the  Viet 
Minh  victory  over  the  French,  Ho  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
Thai-Meo  Autonomous  Region.  See  Ho's  "Letter  to  the  Compatriots  in 
the  Thai-Meo  Autonomous  Region"  May  7,  1955.  Ho  Chi  Minh  On  Revolution. 
Selected  writings,  1920-66.  Ed.  and  introduction  by  Bernard  B.  Fall 
(New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers,  1967),  pp.  287-289. 

5.  Douglas  Pike,  War,  Peace  and  The  Viet  Cong,  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  The 
M.I.T.  Press,  1969),  p.  6fe. 

6.  Douglas  Pike,  "North  Vietnam  in  the  Year  1972."  Asian  Survey  13 
(January  1S73),  p.  52. 

7.  The  Tet  '68  offensive  was  a  failure  militarily,  but  clearly  the 
psychological  victory  achieved  in  the  US  by  the  communists,  however 
inadvertent  that  victory  might  Jiave  been,  more  than  compensated  for 
their  over-optimism  in  anticipating  a  general  uprising.  In  a  COSVN 
document  dated  January  5,  1968,  the  description  of  the  friendly  (NLF) 
situation  was  described  in  these  terms:  "The  Central  Headquarters 
concludes  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  direct  revolution,  and  that  the 
opportunity  for  a  general  offensive  and  general  uprising  is  within 
reach."  From  "Final  Phase  of  the  Revolution  at  Hand"  p.  11. 

8.  The  Ninth  Conference  of  COSVN  in  July  1969  pointed  out  that  its  military 
and  political  forces  had  not  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  that  it 

had  placed  upon  them.  COSVN  issued  instructions  for  holding  Party 
elections  at  district  and  province  level  and  for  improving  discipline 
and  control.  OOS  Historian  Viet  Nam  Documents  and  Research  Notes, 

"The  PRPSVN-Part  II  -  CISVN'S  1969-1970  Attempt  to  Revitalize  the 
PRP."  Document  No.  102,  Part  II. 

t 

9.  In  the  French-Viet  Minh  war  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  miscalculated  badly 
in  1951  when  he  moved  into  Phase  Three,  conventional  warfare.  In  the 
five-month  struggle  that  began  in  January,  Giap  lost  a  major  part  of 
three  divisions  to  newly  arrived  French  Commander  in  Chief  Jean  de 
Lattre  de  Tassigny.  The  communist  forces  retreated  to  Phase  Two  of 
Mao's  precepts,  guerrilla  warfare.  For  a  more  complete  description  of 
these  events  see  Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Nams,  pp.  113-118.  In  the  second 
Indochina  War,  infil trail  oh  by  PAVN  units  into  RVN  gave  the  US  an 
additional  rec son  to  introduce  ground  combat  forces,  an  eventuality 
that  the  DRV  would  have  preferred  to  avoid.  In  1968  the  hoped-for 
general  uprising  did  not  occur,  and  the  results  were  disastrous  for 
the  PLAF.  In  1972  their  Easter  Offensive  cost  the  DRV  heavily  when 
they  unexpectedly  encountered  a  violent  reaction  by  US  air  power. 
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10.  Douglas  Pike,  interview  on  20  November  1978  at  the  BDM  Corporation. 

11.  USAID  official  John  Paul  Vann,  generally  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
operations  in  South  Vietnam  (particularly  in  Military  Regions  III  and 
IV)  stated  in  1967  that  the  communists  sometimes  fought  large-unit 
battles  for  the  express  purpose  of  offering  sufficient  bait  to  induce 
the  US  command  to  continue  to  operate  in  battalion  and  larger  size 
formations.  That  tactic  prevented  the  US  forces  from  breaking  down 
into  small  units  and  neutralizing  or  destroying  the  insurgents  by 
expanding  such  programs  as  the  Marine  Combined  Action  Platoons  and 
Army  Mobile  Advisory  Teams.  Presentation  by  John  Paul  Vann  on  27 
November  1967  at  a  seminar  at  the  University  of  Denver,  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies.  The  presentation  was  hosted  by 
Professor  Vincent  Davis  who  made  the  tape  recording  available  to  BDM 
for  purposes  of  this  study. 

12.  Two  authors  provide  some  insights  in  this  area  although  neither  claims 
that  Soviet  or  Chinese  concurrence  with  a  strategic  decision  was 
essential.  See  Janos  Radvanyi ,  Delusion  and  Reality  (South  Bend, 

Ind. :  Gateway  Editions,  Ltd.,  1978),  pp.  40,  158-159;  and  Douglas  S. 
Blaufarb,  The  Counterinsurgency  Era  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1977), 

pp.  10-11. 

13.  The  "Unilateral  Declaration  by  the  United  States  at  the  Closing  Session 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  July  21,  1954"  included  the  following  statement: 

In  the  case  oi  nations  now  divided  against  their  will,  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations  to  insure  that  they  are  conducted  fairly. 

That  Unilateral  Declaration  was  published  in  Deparment  of  State  Press 
Release  No.  394  of  July  21,  1954. 

The  population  of  North  Vietnam  was  about  two  million  persons  larger 
than  that  of  the  South  at  that  time,  and  the  Northerners  constituted  a 
more  homogeneous  society.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a  heroic  figure  to  a  majority 
of  Vietnamese,  North  and  South.  These  factors  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  in  any  nation-wide  election,  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a  "shoo-in". 
President  Eisenhower  acknowledged  that,  "...possibly  80  percent  of 
the  population  would  have  voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  their 
leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao  Dei."  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Mandate  For  Change  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  372. 

14.  On  July  16,  1955  Diem  made  a  radio  broadcast  and  pointed  out  that,  "We 
did  not  sign  the  Geneva  Agreements."  He  stated  that  he  would  not 
consider  any  Viet  Minh  proposals  unless  proof  were  given  that  the  Viet 
Minh  put  national  interests  above  those  of  communism.  For  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  events  soe  The  Pentagon  Papers.  Senator  Gravel  Edition, 
Volume  T  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  19/1),  pp.  286-289. 
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15.  The  1979  example  of  the  "boat  people",  the  unfortunate  Chinese  and 
other  minorities  including  some  anticommunist  Vietnamese  who  are 
fleeing  Vietnam  at  considerable  risk  of  life  and  substantial  financial 
sacrifice  (including  bribes)  provides  additional  evidence  that  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  leaders  prefer  to  rid  themselves  of  dissidents  by 
expulsion.  It  saves  a  major  "blood  bath"  and  scarce  resources. 

16.  There  is  some  question  concerning  precisely  when  the  staybehind  cadres 
were  at  their  lowest  point.  P.  J.  Honey  (cited  in  Gravel,  The  Pentagon 
Papers  p.  325)  found  in  1958  that  one  could  travel  anywhere  in  South 
Vietnam  without  any  risk,  but  a  year  later  ha  detected  dangerous 
unease  in  the  countryside.  In  any  event,  the  precarious  situation  in 
which  the  Southern  cadres  found  themselves  by  1958  prompted  the  DRV  to 
begin  sending  regroupees  to  the  South  beginning  in  1959. 

17.  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV  Report  on  the  War  in  Vietnam  (As  of  30  June 
1968)  Sec.  II,  by  General  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  p.  95  reports  that  at 
least  the  95th,  32d,  and  101st  North  Vietnamese  regiments  were  believed 
in  December  1964  to  have  deployed  South. 

18.  Mass  uprisings  did  not  occur,  nor  did  mass  desertions.  One  of  the 
authorities  on  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  commented  that  the  communist 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  were  unable  to  recruit  new  members  in  the 
South  after  Tet  because  the  people  in  RVN  were  deeply  affronted  by 
many  aspects  of  that  offensive  and  particularly  by  the  vicious  massacre 
at  Hue.  The  Hue  incident  had  a  profound  effect  on  noncommunists. 

Peter  Braestrup  (author  of  The  Big  Story)  comment  at  the  BDM  Senior 
Review  Panel  discussion  on  Volume  I  of  this  study,  13  February  1979, 
tape  3.  At  the  same  discussion,  Ambassador  William  Colby  pointed  out 
that  the  Party  apparatus  in  the  South  atrophied  in  the  early  1970's 
after  Tet. 

19.  This  constraint  dissolved  with  the  departure  of  American  troops  and 
air  forces,  and  in  the  1975  offensive  the  DRV  was  able  to  commit 
virtually  its  entire  army  to  the  offensive  without  fear  of  the  North 
being  invaded. 

20.  Leslie  H.  Gelb  with  Richard  K.  Betts  The  Irony  of  Vietnam:  The  System 
Worked  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1979),  p.  355-357, 
provides  a  convincing  analysis  of  how  President  Nixon  exploited  the 
situation. 

21.  During  the  early  phases  of  the  Vietnam  War  the  US  took  most  of  the 
initiative.  When  the  Nixon  administration  came  to  power  in  1969,  the 
US  was  seeking  ways  to  assuage  the  American  public  while  building  up 
RVNAF  and  drawing  down  US  military  forces  in  RVN.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  designated  the  new  strategy  "Vietnamizatiun". 
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Expounding  the  new  doctrine  in  a  speech  “The  Nixon  Doctrine:  From 
Potential  Despair  to  New  Opportunities,"  Laird  stated:  crom  a  stand¬ 
point  of  American  defense  policy,  a  real  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  that 
Vietnamization  was  not  started  much  earlier  than  1969..." 

Several  Vietnamese  generals  contend,  with  considerable  justification, 
that  Vietnamization  was  "implemented  in  haste,"  "belatedly,"  and  "the 
US  began  to  rush  the  Vietnamization  process."  "By  far  the  widest 
loophole  of  the  Vietnamization  program  was  its  failure  to  provide  the 
RVN  with  enough  time  for  an  overall  improvement."  Major  General 
Hguyen  Duy  Hinh,  Vietnamization  and  the  Cease-fire.  Indochina  Refugee 
Authored  Monograph  Program.  Prepared  for  Department  of  the  Army, 

Office  of  The  Chief  of  Military  History,  by  General  Research  Corp.  of 
McLean,  VA.  15  September  1976,  pp.  183  and  189.  Another  monograph  in 
this  generally  excellent  series,  Lt.  Gen.  Ngo  Quang  Truong, 

RVNAF  and  US  Operational  and  Cooperation  and  Coordination  (McLean,  Va: 
General  Heserach  Corp. ,  1976)  pp.  172  and  181  states  that  valuable 
time  was  lost  before  US  attention  focused  on  preparing  the  Vietnamese 
to  save  their  own  houses.  The  author  wonders  what  could  have  been 
done  had  Vietnamization  been  initiated  at  the  beginning. 

In  Stephen  T.  Hosmer,  Konrad  Kellen,  Brian  M.  Jenkins,  The  Fall  of 
South  Vietnam:  Statements  by  Vietnamese  Military  and  Civilian  Leaders, 
a  report  prepared  for  Historian,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Santa  Monica:  Rand  Corporation,  1978),  pp.  9,  47,  and  72  the  subject 
of  Vietnamization  is  addressed;  General  William  C.  Westmoreland  A 
Soldier  Reports  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1976)  pp. 

235  and  390  states  that  Defense  Secretaries  McNamara  and  Clifford 
never  fully  approved  his  goal  of  self-contained  ARVN  forces,  and  he 
describes  the  shortcomings  of  ARVN,  despite  Vietnamization,  at  the 
outset  of  the  1971  Lam  Son  719  operation. 

At  least  one  senior  American  commander  gives  good  marks  to  Vietnamiza¬ 
tion.  Admiral  U.S.  Grant  Sharp  Strategy  for  Defeat  (San  Rafael,  Ca. : 
President  Press,  1978),  pp.  246,  261.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Admiral  Sharp  was  based  in  Hawaii  and  while  he  recognized  some  of  the 
benefits  of  Vietnamization  he  lacked  the  vantage  point  of  the  soldier 
on  the  ground.  A  number  of  BDM  analysts  who  served  in  RVN  during  the 
later  days  describe  Operation  Enhance  and  Operation  Enhance  Plus  as 
forced- feeding  operations  that  pumped  into  RVN  vastly  greater  quantities 
of  weapons  and  equipment  than  RVNAF  was  capable  of  using  or  absorbing. 

In  many  instances  they  lacked  the  skilled,  technically  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  that  were  urgently  needed. 

Finally,  Tran  Van  Don  Our  Endless  War  (San  Rafael,  Ca. :  Presidio 
Press,  1978),  pp.  157-158  describes  the  innundation  with  American 
material  and  adds,  "It  was  a  question  of  too  much,  too  late." 
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The  following  additional  sources  were  also  consulted: 

Burton,  LTC  Lance  J.  (USA).  North  Vietnam's  Military  Logistics  System: 

Its  Contribution  to  the  War,  T§6l- 1369.  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  U.S. 

Army  Command  and  6eneral  Staff  College,  1977). 

Chau,  Phan  Thien.  "Leadership  in  the  Viet  Nam  Workers'  Party:  The  Process 
of  Transition."  Asian  Survey  12  (September  1972):  772-732. 

Chen,  King  C. ,  "Hanoi  vs.  Peking:  Policies  and  Relations— A  Survey." 
j  Asian  Survey.  Vol.  XII,  No.  9.  (September  1972). 

Conley,  Michael,  The  Communist  Insurgent  Infrastructure  in  South  Vietnam: 

A  Study  of  Organization  and  Strategy?  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The  American 
University,  1967). 

t 

General  Van  Tieri  Oung,  Our  Great  Spring  Victory,  Trans,  by  John  Spragens, 

Jr.  Afterword  by  Cora  Woiss  and  Oon  Luce.  (New  York  and  London:  Monthly 
Review  Press,  1977). 

,  General  Van  Tien  Dung,  On  Some  Great  Experiences  of  the  People's  War  as 

represented  in  McGarvey,  Visions  of  VictoryT  (Stanford,  Cal  if ornTaT 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace,  1970). 

Durr,  John  C.:  Peters,  Stephen;  and  Spinks,  Charles  N. ,  The  North  Vietnamese 
Regime:  Institutions  and  Problems,  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  American  University, 
April,  1969). 

Giap,  General  Vo  Nguyen  and  Dung,  Van  Tien,  How  we  Won  the  War,  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Recon  Publications,  1976). 

Giap,  General  Vo  Nguyen,  On  the  Strategic  1?ole  of  the  Self  Defense  Militia, 
as  represented  in  Patrick  McGarvey,  Visiom~of  Victory,  (Stanford,  CA: 

"  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace,  1970). 

Giap,  General  Vo  Nguyen,  Unforqettagle  Months  and  Years.  (Ithaca,  New 
York:  Cornell  University  Southeast  Asia  Program  Data  Paper,  No.  99,  May 
>  1975). 

Gurtov,  Melvin.  "Hanoi  on  War  and  Peace,"  In  Vietnam  and  American  Foreign 
Policy,  Edited  by  John  R.  Boettiger.  (Lexington,  MA. :  D.C.  Heath  and 
Company,  1968). 

Hoeffding,  Oleg,  Bombing  North  Vietnam:  An  Appraisal  cf  Economic  and 
Political  Effects,  Memorandum  ftM-5213-l-ISA.  (Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  The 
RAND  Corporation,  1966). 

Kellen,  Konrad,  A  View  of  the  VC:  Elements  of  Cohesion  in  the  Enemy  Camp 
(U).  (Santa  Monica,  CA.:  The  RAND  Corporation/October,  1976). 
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Leighton,  R.M.  and  Sanders,  Ralph  M.  eds.  "Logistical  Support  of  Guerrilla 
Warfare."  in  Insurgency  and  Counterinsurgency:  An  Anthology,  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  October  1967). 

Lent,  Michael,  Decision  Making  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
(Maryland:  American  Institr  3  for  Research,  1973).  ™" 

Lewy,  Guenter,  America  in  Vietnam,  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 

1978). 

McGovern,  Raymond  L.  "Moscow  and  Hanoi."  Vietnam  and  American  Foreign  Policy, 
(Lexington,  Mass.:  D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1968). 

Pike,  Douglas,  "The  'Quality  of  Life'  Problem  in  North  Vietnam",  (Saigon: 
Personal  Papers,  1974). 

Pike,  Douglas,  "Vietnam  War,"  Marxism,  Communism  and  Western  Society:  A 
Comparative  Encyclopedia,  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  19727! 

Snepp,  Frank,  Decent  Interval ,  (New  York:  Random  House,  1977). 

Translations  from  HOC  TAP  (Studies),  No.  12,  1965. 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  United  States-Vietnam  Relations  1945-1967,  12 
vols.  Printed  for  use  of  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  (Washington, 

D.  C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1971). 

U.S.  Mission  in  Vietnam,  Hanoi's  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  (COSVN) 

A  Background  Paper,  ( Sa i gon,  July,  1969).  ™  " 

United  States  Mission  in  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes, 

Saigon,  Vietnam:  Minister-Counselor  for  Public  Affairs,  September,  1968. 

Van  Dyke,  Jon  M. ,  North  Vietnam's  Strategy  for  Survival,  (Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 
Pacific  Books,  Publishers,  1972). 

Zagoria,  Donald,  Vietnam  Triangle:  Moscow,  Peking,  Hanoi,  (New  York,  N.Y.: 
Pegasus,  1967). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
PANEL  DISCUSSION 

The  following  persons  participated  in  the  BDM  Senior  Review  Panel 
meeting  on  February  13  and  14,  197S  at  The  BDM  Jones  Branch  Conference 
Center.  Members  of  the  panel  provided  a  critique  of  the  original  drafts  for 
this  volume  and  of fared  detailed  comments  during  the  panel  discussions. 

Braestrup,  Peter.  Editor,  Wilson  Quarterly.  Former  Saigon  Bureau  Chief 
for  the  Washington  Post  and  author  of  BigStory. 

Colby,  William  E. ,  LLB.  Former  Ambassador  and  Deputy  to  COMUSMACV  for 
CORDS,  and  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Davis,  Vincent,  Dr.  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Patterson  School  of 
Diplomacy  and  International  Commerce,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Greene,  Fred,  Dr.  Professor,  Williams  College.  Formu'  Director,  Office 
of  Research  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Hallowell,  John  H. ,  Dr.  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Duke 
University. 

Hughes,  Thomas  L. ,  LLD.  President  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Former  Director  for  Intelligence  and  Research,  US  Department  of 
State  with  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Johnson,  U.  Alexis.  Chairman  of  the  Senior  Review  Panel.  Career  Ambassador. 
Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  former  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Thailand,  and  Japan,  and  (in  1964-65)  Deputy  Ambassador  to  Maxwell  Taylor 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Sapin,  Burton  M. ,  Dr.  Dean,  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs, 

George  Washington  University.  Former  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

Sigur,  Gaston,  Dr.  Director,  Institute  of  Sino-Soviet  Studies,  George 
Washington  University. 

Thompson,  Kenneth  W. ,  Dr.  Director,  White  Burkett  Miller  Center  of  Public 
Affairs,  University  of  Virginia. 

Vogt,  John  W. ,  General.  USAF  (Ret.).  Formerly  J-3  and  Director,  Joint 
Staff  and  DEPCOMUSMACV  and  Commander,  7th  Air  Force. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
INTERVIEWS 

The  following  interviews  conducted  by  members  of  the  BDM  study  team 
provided  both  general  and  specific  information  useful  in  Volume  I: 

Blaufarb,  Douglas  S.  Retired  from  CIA  and  author  of  The  Counterinsurgency 
Era.  Series  of  interviews,  February  1-28,  1979. 

Bui  Diem,  Ambassador.  Former  GVN  Ambassador  to  the  US.  Interviewed  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  June  8,  1979. 

DePuy,  William,  General  USA  (Ret.).  Formerly  J-3  USMACV  and  Commanding 
General,  1st  Infantry  Oivision,  US  Army  in  Vietnam.  Interviewed  at  the  BDM 
Corporation,  September  9,  1978. 

Godding,  George  A.,  Sr.,  MG  USA  (Ret.).  Formerly  J-2  USMACV.  Interviewed 
at  the  BOM  Corporation,  November  16,  1978. 

Ha  Jimmy.  Montagnard  Chief.  Interviewed  by  the  staff  director  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  March  1976.  Tape  recording  made  available  to  BDM  for  purposes  of 
this  study. 

Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  Career  Ambassador.  Former  Deputy  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Interviewed  at  the  BDM  Corporation,  September  13, 

1978  and  January  9,  1979. 

Lewis,  William  H.  Adjunct  Professor,  George  Washington  University,  Institute 
of  Sino-Soviet  Studies.  Series  of  interviews  in  February  and  March  1979. 

Pike,  Douglas.  Former  member  US  Department  of  State  Policy  Planning  Staff, 
Vietnam  and  noted  author.  Interviewed  at  the  BDM  Corporation,  November  16, 
20  and  23,  1978. 

Taylor,  Maxwell  D. ,  General  USA  (Ret.).  Former  Ambassador  to  Vietnam. 
Interviewed  at  General  Taylor's  home  in  Washington,  D.C,  July  11,  1979. 

Thornton,  Richard,  Sr.  Professor,  George  Washington  University.  Interviewed 
at  the  BDM  Corporation,  October  30,  1978. 

Vogt,  John  W. ,  General  USAF  (Ret.).  Formerly  J-3  and  Director,  Joint  Staff 
and  DEPCOMUSMACV  and  Commander,  7th  Air  Force.  Interviewed  at  the  BDM 
Corporation,  November  30,  1978. 
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Anonymous.  Former  government  official.  Comments  on  Study  of  Strategic 
Lessons  Learned  in  Vietnam  Volume  I,  “The  Enemy"  provided  to  the  Strategic 
Studies  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Copy  provided  to  BDM  by  SSI. 

McChristian,  Joseph  A.,  MG,  US  Army  (Ret.).  Papers  at  Military  History 
Institute,  US  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

The  New  York  Times.  Selected  issues. 

The  Pentagon  Papers.  Senator  Gravel  Edition.  Volumes  I-IV.  Boston: 

Beacon  Press,  19717 

Pike,  Myrna.  Informal  memorandum  to  BOM  Corporation,  September  12,  1979. 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  United  States-Vietnam  Relations  1945-1967.  12 
vols.  Printed  for  use  by  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. Washington, 
D.C.:  US  Government  Printing  Office,  1971. 

Van  Tien  Dung,  General.  "Great  Spring  Victory."  Foreign  Broadcast  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  APA-76-110,  June  7,  1976.  Vol.  IV,  No.  110,  Supp.  38. 

Vann,  John  Paul.  Former  AID  official  and  retired  US  Army  lieutenant  colonel , 
now  deceased.  Tapes  of  Vann's  address  to  a  small  audience  of  academicians 
at  the  University  of  Denver,  October  1965,  were  made  available  to  BDM  for 
purposes  of  this  study  by  0^  Vincent  Davis. 
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Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  Chief  of  Military  History,  Indochin 
Refugee  Authored  Monograph  Program.  Monographs  prepared  by  the  General 
Research  Corporation,  McLean,  Virginia.  Excellent  source  material  on  the 
Vietnam  War  is  contained  in  this  20-monograph  series  of  which  the  following 
were  used  extensively  in  preparation  of  this  volume: 

Cao  Van  Vien,  Gen.  ARVN  Leadership,  July  7,  1978. 

Hoanq  Nqoc  Lunq,  Colonel.  ARVN.  The  General  Offensive  of  1968-69.  June 
27,  1978. 

Hoang  Ngoc  Lung,  Colonel,  ARVN.  Intelligence.  1976. 

Hoang  Ngoc  Lung,  Colonel,  ARVN.  Strategy  and  Tactics,  July  10,  1978. 

Ngo  Quang  Truong,  Lt.  Gen.  RVNAF  and  US  Operational  and  Cooperation  and 
Coordination.  1976. 
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Nquyen  Duy  Hinh,  MG,  ARVN.  Vietnamization  and  the  Cease-Fire.  September 
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Sak  Sutsakham,  LG,  FANK  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  last  Chief  of  State 
of  the  Khmer  Republic.  The  Khmer  Republic  at  War  and  the  Final  Collapse, 
November  1978. 

Southchay  Vongsavanh,  BG.  Military  Operations  and  Activities  in  the  Laotian 
Panhandle.  February  1978. 


Tran  Dinh  Tho,  BG,  ARVN.  The  Cambodian  Incursion,  1978. 
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Alliance 


ARVN 


Binh  Tram 
Binh  '*/an 


Cao  Dai 
&  Hoa  Hao 


Full  Title  -  The  Alliance  of  National  and  Democratic  Peace 
forces  of  Viet-Nam.  A  front  organization  designed  to  unite 
communist  and  non-communist  forces  in  the  political  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam.  Specifically  appealed  to  intellectuals  in 
urban  areas. 

Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  under  command  of  the  Saigc* 
government. 

Equivalent  tc  a  logistics  regiment  headquarters 

"Action  against  the  enemy  troops."  This  was  a  program  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  to  degrade  and  demoralize  the 
enemy's  armed  forces  -  the  troop  proselyting  program. 

Organized  religious  sects  involved  in  the  political  movement 
(struggle)  in  South  Vietnam,  armed  by  French  to  resist 
Viet  Minh. 


COSVN 


DLD 


DRVN 

(DRV) 

GDR 

GVN 

Dan  Van 


Dich  Van 


Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam.  The  top  command  post  for 
all  communist  political  and  military  activities  in  the 
southern  half  of  South  Vietnam.  Southern  branch  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party.  Thrcugh  interlocking  organization  and  concur¬ 
rent  assignments,  COSVN  members  directed  or  guided  the  PRP, 
NLF,  and  PLAF. 

Dang  Lao  Dong.  The  Workers'  Party  or  Communist  Party  in 
North  Vietnam.  Often  referred  to  as  the  Lao-Dong  Party,  it 
was  formed  on  March  31,  1951  and  eventually  became  the 
primary  political  party  in  North  Vietnam. 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Often  abbreviated  DRV.  Pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  official  government  of  North  Vietnam  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh  on  September  2,  1945. 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany). 

Government  of  (South)  Vietnam  in  Saigon. 

Literally  translates  to  "action  among  the  people."  This 
program  originated  with  the  Viet  Minh  and  was  directed 
toward  gaining  popular  support  from  the  general  population. 
During  NLF  days,  the  program  was  redefined  and  limited  to 
the  "liberated  areas." 

Literally  translates  to  "action  among  the  enemy."  This 
program  originated  during  the  Viet  Minh  days  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  directed  against  the  enemy's  military  and  civilian 
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FWMAF 

ICC 


ICP 


Lien  Viet 


NLFSV 

(NLF) 

NVA 

PAVN 

PLAF 

POL 

PRC 


administration.  As  an  NLF  program,  it  was  designed  to  gain 
popular  support  among  the  rural  population  in  GVN-ccntrolled 
areas. 

Free  World  Military  Assistance  Forces. 

International  Control  Commission.  The  international  organi¬ 
zation  established  for  the  supervision  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  in  Indochina.  Also  known  as  ICSC  -  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  and  Surveillance  Commission. 

Indochinese  Communist  Party.  Formed  in  January,  1930  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  it  was  dissolved  on  November  11,  1945  and  replaced 
by  the  Lien  Viet  (see  below). 

Full  title  -  Mat-tran  Lien  Viet  Quoc  Dan  Viet-Nam.  United 
Vietnamese  Nationalist  Front  organization  formed  on  May  27, 
1946  which  became  the  political  organizational  structure  for 
the  Viet-Minh.  It  was  considered  a  popular  (nationalist) 
front  party  in  North  Vietnam  and  eventually  outlived  its 
usefulness  as  an  organizational  vehicle  for  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  communists. 

National  Liberation  Frcnt  of  South  Vietnam.  Often  abbrevi¬ 
ated  as  NLF.  This  was  the  communist  front  organization  in 
South  Vietnam.  Similar  in  structure  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  (DRV),  it  had  a  central  committee,  a  presidium  or 
politburo  and  a  secretariat  with  organizational  elements 
running  down  to  the  village  level. 

A  common  but  imprecise  term  used  in  many  official  US  docu¬ 
ments  to  identify  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  Generally 
referred  to  in  this  volume  by  its  official  title,  the  PAVN. 

People's  Army  of  Vietnam.  This  term  refers  to  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  army  units,  including  those  regular  North  Vietnamese 
units  deployed  to  RVN. 

People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces,  also  called  the  Liberation 
Army.  The  PLAF  consists  of  two  elements:  the  Full  Military 
Force  or  the  Main  Force  and  the  Para-Military  Force  or  the 
guerrilla  force.  Initially  indigenous  Southerners,  but 
increasingly  comprised  of  PAVN  fillers  as  the  war  continued. 

Petroleum,  Oil  and  Lubricants. 

People's  Republic  of  China. 
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PRGRSV  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of 

(PRG)  South  Vietnam,  often  abreviated  PRG.  Established  on  June  10, 

1969  as  a  means  to  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  the  Saigon 
Government  and  provide  a  political  entity  to  claim  a 
share  of  any  coalition  government  that  might  eventuate 
(temporarily). 

PRP  People's  Revolutionary  Party.  Formed  on  January  1,  1962, 

the  PRP  was  the  Communist  Party  of  South  Vietnam. 

PSY-WAR  Psychological  Warfare. 

RVN  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam. 

Tet  Vietnamese  holiday,  the  lunar  new  year. 

USG  US  Government 

Viet-Cong(VC)  Term  used  by  the  US  to  describe  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Although  imprecise,  it  is  in  almost  universal  use. 

Formal  title  -  Viet-Nam  Doc  Lap  Dong  Minh  Hoi  or  Revolu¬ 
tionary  League  for  the  Independence  of  Vietnam.  Formed  on 
May  19,  1941  at  the  initiative  of  the  ICP  to  develop  a 
"national  front"  policy. 

Vietnam  Quoc  Dan  Dong  or  Vietnamese  Nationalist  Party. 
Early  nationalist  noncommunist  political  party  eventually 
supplanted  by  the  ICP. 

VPA  Vietnamese  People's  Army.  In  some  translations  of  some 

official  DRV  documents  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN) 
is  referred  to  as  the  VPA. 
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The  task  is  to  identify  and  analyze  lessons  that  should  be  learned  J 

from  three  decades  of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam.  This  is  Volume  III  of  the 
Study. 
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PREFACE 

A.  PRESPECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  volume,  "US  Foreign  Policy  and  Vietnam,  1945-1975,"  is  the  third 
of  an  eight-volume  study  entitled  A  Study  of  Strategic  Lessons  Learned  i_n 
Vietnam  undertaken  by  the  BOH  Corporation  under  contract  to  the  US  Army. 
This  comprehensive  research  effort  is  aimed  at  identifying  lessons  which  US 
military  leaders  and  US  civilian  policy  makers  should  have  learned  or 
should  now  he  learning  from  tha  US  experience  in  Vietnam. 

Volume  I  of  this  study,  an  examination  of  the  enemy,  includes  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  DRV  leadership  and  party  organization,  Communist  Vietnamese 
goals  and  strategies,  and  internal  and  external  channels  of  support  estab¬ 
lished  to  aid  the  North  $  war  effort.  Volume  II  focuses  on  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  the  country's  societal  characteristics  and  problems,  its  govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  armed  forces.  Volume  IV  explores  the  US  domestic  scene, 
including  its  political  and  economic  components,  the  role  of  the  media 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  the  extent  of  domestic  support  for  the 
war.  Volume  V  concentrates  on  the  actual  planning  of  the  US  war  effort, 
examining  various  aspects  of  this  effort,  including  contingency  planning, 
the  Pacification  and  Vietnamization  programs,  and  the  negotiation  process. 
Volume  VI,  "Fighting  the  War,"  includes  discussions  of  US  intelligence, 
logistics,  and  advisory  efforts;  US  counterinsurgency  programs;  and  ground, 
air,  naval,  and  unconventional  operations.  Volume  VII  examines  the  US 
soldier,  including  the  war's  psychological  effects  on  the  soldier;  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  race  relations  in  the  US  military;  and  leadership  and 
personnel  relations  in  the  US  armed  forces.  Finally,  Volume  VIII  dis¬ 
cusses,  in  broad  terms,  the  results  of  the  war  for  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies. 

This  eight-volume  study  effort  is  analytical,  not  historical  in 
nature.  Its  focus  is  primarily  military  in  orientation.  The  purpose  of  the 
entire  eight  volumes  is  not  a  retelling  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  but  a 
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drawing  of  lessons  and  insights  of  value  to  present  and  future  US  policy 
makers,  both  civilian  and  militar 

S.  METHODOLOGY  AND  PURPOSE  OF  VOLUME  III,  “FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  VIETNAM, 

1945-1975" 

1 .  Methodology 

This  volume,  entitled  "US  Foreign  Policy  and  Vietnam,  1945-1975," 
assesses  the  United  States'  involvement  in  Vietnam  by  examining  the  global 
context  in  which  this  involvement  occurred,  the  major  historical  precedents 
influencing  US  involvement,  and  the  US  national -level  policy  process  which 
shaped  this  involvement.  This  volume  and  Volume  IV,  "US  Domestic  Factors 
Influencing  Vietnam  War  Policy  Mak'ng,"  serve  together  as  a  joint  research 
effort;  both  US  domestic  and  foreign  policies  influenced  the  nature  and 
scope  of  US  military  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
segregate  these  concerns  into  mutually  exclusive  efforts.  The  information 
in  these  volumes  should,  therefore,  be  considered  together  in  order  to  gain 
an  appreciation  of  the  full  constraints  and  concerns  which  influenced  US 
policy  makers  determining  US  policy  for  Vietnam. 

Volume  III  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  Figure  1 1 1  - 1  provides 
an  overview  summarizing  the  interrelationship  of  the  four  chapters  and 
volume  appendices  and  the  methodology  employed  to  derive  lessons  and 
insights  regarding  US  foreign  policy  for  Vietnam.  The  four  chapters  and 
the  volume  appendices  serve  together  as  an  integrated  and  unified  study 
effort.  Each  chapter,  in  succession,  provides  background  information  for 
the  next,  culminating  in  the  final  chapter,  "US  Foreign  Policy  and  Vietnam, 
1945-1975:  Lessons  to  Be  Learned."  The  appendices  serve  as  supplementary 
support  data  for  the  reader.  (See  Figure  III-l  for  the  relationship  of  the 
appendices  to  the  rest  of  Volume  III.) 

2.  Purpose 

Chapter  1  illustrates  US  global  policy  during  the  1945-1975 
period  and  relates  this  policy  to  US  policies  for  Southeast  Asia  in 
general,  and  for  Vietnam  specifically.  Chapter  2  discusses  a  number  of 
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and  Related  Aopendices 
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historical  precedents  and  perceptions  expressed  as  catchwords  such  as  the 
"loss  of  China"  or  "appeasement  at  Munich,"  which  served  to  justify  or 
constrain  US  policy  making  for  Vietnam.  Chapter  3  assesses  the  US  Vietnam 
policy-making  process,  providing  an  overview  of  the  six  post-WW  II  adminis¬ 
trations,  their  respective  policy-making  styles,  and  the  relative  level  of 
influence  enjoyed  by  the  major  US  policy-making  bodies  in  the  Vietnam 
policy-making  process.  Chapter  3  also  provides  case  studies  for  each  of 
the  six  administrations  examined;  these  case  studies  provide  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  policy-making  process  employed  by  each  particular 
administration  in  making  key  Vietnam  policy  decisions. 

Chapters  1,  2,  and  3  all  conclude  with  a  section  entitled  "Anal¬ 
ytic  Summary  and  Insights,"  serving  both  as  a  conclusion  and  as  a  basis  for 
deriving  lessons  on  US  foreign  policy  and  Vietnam  for  the  period  1945-1975. 
Chapter  4  is  based  on  the  data  and  analyses  appearing  in  Chapters  1,  2, 
and  3,  integrating  this  information  in  a  brief  concluding  chapter  devoted 
to  lessons. 

C.  THEMES  THAT  EMERGE  FROM  VOLUME  III:  "US  FOREIGN  POLICY  ANO  VIETNAM, 
1945-1975" 


Chapter  1,  entitled  "US  Global  Policy  and  Its  Relationship  to  US 
Policy  for  Southeast  Asia,  1945-1975,"  demonstrates  that  US  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  almost  entirely  dictated  by  US  perceptions  of  global 
threats  outside  of  the  region,  particularly  the  threat  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  expansionism.  The  major  themes  (and  their  relationship 
to  US  involvement  in  Vietnam)  assessed  in  this  chapter  include: 

•  the  conflict  of  colonialist  concerns  wi*h  post-war  economic 

reconstruction  and  the  creation  of  security  alliances; 

«  the  conflict  between  anticolonialist  and  anticommunist  concerns; 

•  the  US  understanding  of  monolithic  communism  and  the  Si  no-Soviet 

rift; 

•  the  US  investment  with  its  allies,  particularly  with  South 

Vietnam,  (in  men,  materiel,  money,  and  prestige)  and  its  effect 

» 

on  US  foreign  policy  formation,  and 
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c  the  United  States'  eventual  exploitation  of  hostilities  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  as  a  politico-diplomatic 
tool . 

Chapter  2,  entitled  "Historical  Precedents  Which  Influenced  US  Involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam,"  identifies  those  historical  experiences  most  influential 
in  shaping  US  policy  for  Vietnam.  The  major  themes  emerging  from  this 
chapter  include: 

•  the  fear  of  appeasement,  such  as  occurred  at  Munich  in  1938, 
\  served  to  justify  the  US  policy  of  containment  in  Southeast  Asia; 

e  the  "loss  of  China"  prompted  successive  US  administrations  to 
fear  a  "loss"  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  commit  US  resources  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  "loss"; 

•  the  failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  served  to  strengthen  the 
Kennedy  administration's  resolve  in  proving  US  capabilities 
(especially  counterinsurgency)  elsewhere,  particularly  in 
Vietnam; 

•  the  fear  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention,  such  as  experienced 
during  the  Korean  War,  limited  the  level  of  the  US  military 
response  to  North  Vietnam;  and 

t  the  adage  "never  again,"  referring  to  US  involvement  in  another 
Asian  land  war,  served  to  constrain  two  post-WW  II  administra¬ 
tions  in  policy  making  for  Vietnam. 

Chapter  3,  entitled  "Washington  and  Vietnam:  US  National-Level  Policy 
Makers  and  the  Policy-Making  Process,"  explains  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
containment  ioctrine  and  domino  theory  in  US  policy  toward  Vietnam  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  key  decision  makers  shared  a  belief  in  their  validity  in 
Indochina.  Chapter  3  also  shows  that  the  decision-making  processes,  while 
enabling  some  dissent  on  this  view  to  emerge,  tended  to  minimize  dissent  by 
stressing  presidential  decisionmaking  with  a  narrow  band  of  loyal  appointed 
advisers  who  shared  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  president.  Chapter  3  also 
explores  the  themes  of  centralization  and  decentralization  in  the  decision 
making  process. 
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Chapter  4,  entitled  "US  Foreign  Policy  and  Vietnam,  1945-1975:  Les¬ 
sons  to  Be  Learned,"  examines  a  number  of  general  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  preceding  discussion  of  US  foreign  policy  and  Vietnam.  The  les¬ 
sons  and  insights  are  summarized  in  the  "Executive  Summary"  following  this 
preface. 

D.  HISTORICAL-CHRONOLOGICAL  OVERVIEW  OF  VOLUME  III 

Figure  I I 1-2  provides  an  encapsulation  of  the  data  and  analyses  appear¬ 
ing  in  Volume  III.  The  figure  offers  a  time-sensitive  depiction  of  major 
US  global  objectives  and  interests,  perceived  threats,  and  strategies  for 
the  thirty-year  period,  1945-1975.  The  figure  also  summarizes  the  impact 
of  certain  historical  precedents  which  served  to  justify  or  constrain  US 
policy  making  for  Vietnam  during  this  time  period.  In  addition,  the 
graphic  highlights  general  characteristics  of  the  policy-making  styles  and 
processes  for  each  cf  the  six  post-WW  II  administrations.  The  final  sec¬ 
tion  of  Figure  1 1 1-2  plots  seventeen  major  turning  points  during  US  mili¬ 
tary  involvement  in  Vietnam,  allowing  the  reader  to  gauge  their  development 
with  other  data  appearing  in  this  framework  of  US  foreign  policy,  1945- 
1975. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

chapters  of  Volume  III  develop  a  number  of  key  insights  and  les¬ 
sons  relating  to  the  formulation  of  US  policy  toward  Vietnam  during  the 
years  1945-1975.  These  insights  underscore  both  the  general  context  and 
the  specific  nature  of  US  policy  making— the  global  environment  in  which 
Vietnam  policy  was  formulated,  the  historical  precedents  which  influenced 
subsequent  US  foreign  policy  and  particularly  Southeast  Asian  policies,  and 
the  US  policy-making  process.  The  insights  are  specific,  focusing  on  such 
issues  as  US  perceptions  of  its  global  role,  US  perceptions  of  external 
powers,  both  friendly  and  unfriendly,  consistencies  and  contradictions  in 
US  foreign  policies,  the  influence  of  historical  precedents  on  US  policy 
makers,  and  the  advantages  and  liabilities  inherent  in  specific  approaches 
to  policy  making.  In  contrast,  the  lessons  derived  in  this  volume  are 
general,  concentrating  on  the  broader  issues  and  themes  discussed  in  the 
volume  which  are  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  US  foreign  policy  during  the 
1945-1975  period  and  to  present  day  policy  considerations,  v 
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INSIGHTS 

m 

The  early  years  of  US  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
witnessed  an  attempt  by  national  policy  makers  to 
reconcile  US  anticolonialist  and  anticommunist 
policies,  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

During  the  time  period  under  consideration,  the  US 
found  itself  constrained  by  perceptions  of  its  own 
leadership  role  in  the  world  and  by  its  percep¬ 
tions  of  threats  to  US  objectives. 

The  United  States'  post-WW  II  assumption  of  the 
role  of  "global  policeman,"  aimed  at  combatting 
international  communism  in  the  post-World  War  II 
era,  limited  its  appreciation  of  other  forces  at 
work  in  the  global  environment,  particularly  that 
of  nationalism. 

Inconsistencies  or  abrupt  changes  in  US  policies 
undermined  the  effectiveness  and  credibility  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  United 
States'  long-held  Eurocentric  policy  perspective 
diminished  overall  US  effectiveness  in  fashioning  » 

viable  policies  outside  of  Europe. 

The  broad  US  objective  of  containing  communism 
globally  conflicted  with  the  US  objective  to 
promote  self-determination  for  and  civil  liberties  r 

in  the  world's  former  colonies  in  general  and  in 
South  Vietnam  in  particular.  Perceptions  of  the 
monolithic  communist  threat  frequently  clouded  the 
differences  between  civil  wars,  colonial  wars,  and 
what  the  communists  termed  as  "wars  of  national 
liberation." 

Foreign  policy  terms  such  as  "vital  interest," 
"objective,"  and  "threat"  were  often  applied 
without  careful  discrimination  by  US  national 
policy  makers,  thus  leading  to  oversimplification, 
contradictions,  and  confusion  in  US  foreign 
policy. 
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LESSON 

The  Importance  of  particular  US  Interests  may 
undergo  significant  changes,  depending  upon  a 
broad  array  of  International  and  national  con¬ 
siderations,  often  beyond  the  control  of  the 
United  States  Government.  To  minimize  confusion 
at  subordinate  levels  of  leaotrshlp,  US  national 
leaders  must  be  as  clear,  precise,  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  as  possible  in  determining  "vital"  Inter¬ 
ests,  especially  prior  to  making  a  long-term 
commitment  to  another  nation  or  government. 
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Historical  • 

Precedents 
Which  Influenced 
US  Involvement 
In  Vietnam 


The  Chinese  threat  perceived  by  the  US  was  more 
assumed  than  real.  For  example,  throughout  the 
period  of  US  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  conflict 
the  significance  of  the  political  rift  between 
the  USSR  and  the  PRC  and  the  cultural  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  was  consistently 
understated. 


e  The  admonition  that  the  US  must  not  "lose"  South 
Vietnam  (like  it  "lost"  China)  was  often  used  by 
US  policy  makers  to  justify  the  US  commitment  to 
Southeast  Asia.  The  fact  that  the  term  "loss" 
implied  previous  control  or  hegemony  by  the  US 
over  China  reinforced  the  United  States1  percep¬ 
tion  of  its  post-World  War  II  role  as  th<>  free 
world's  global  policeman,  and  of  the  natjre  of 
global  politics  as  "bipolar,"  where  a  "loss"  by 
the  US  was  considered  a  gain  for  world  communism. 

e  Tendencies  toward  moderation  and  compromise  in 
Vietnam  policy  making  were  sometimes  discredited 
by  being  compared  with  "appeasement"  of  Hitler  at 
Munich  in  1938. 

•  Policies  and  strategies  proven  effective  in  super¬ 
power  confrontations  may  be  wholly  inapplicable  to 
problems  in  the  Third  World. 

•  Several  important  lessons  provided  by  the  Bay  of 
Pics  xperience  were  neglected:  first,  prior  to 
commi  ,ing  military  and/or  political  resources  to 
a  given  country,  a  thorough  assessment  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  realities  in  that  country  should  be 
undertaken.  Secoi.d,  there  are  significant  risks 
inherent  in  restricting  the  scope  and  employment 
of  military  resources  in  a  giver,  operation.  US 
lack  cf  knowledge  about  Asia  and  Asians  helped 
lead  to  faulty  perceptions,  as  did  a  lack  of 
understanding  about  the  goals,  etc.  of  Cuba  and 
Cubans. 


LESSON 

It  is  essential  to  know  precisely  the  nature  of 
relationships  between  Third  World  countries  and 
external  communist  powers  -  a  corollary  to  the 
"Know  Your  Enemy"  and  "Know  Your  Ally"  lesions 
underscored  in  Volumes  I  and  II.  US  policy  makers 
must  carefully  examine  the  premises  upon  which 
they  formulate  any  US  policies. 
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Pressures  to  arrive  at  timely  decisions  militate 
against  the  possibility  of  obtaining  expert  advice 
on  all  sides  of  every  Issue.  However,  when  expert 
advice  is  available  but  is  continually  ignored 
because  of  an  assertion  that  timeliness  Is  cru¬ 
cial,  then  the  validity  and  Implications  of  this 
assertion  deserve  careful  scrutiny. 

The  Congress  Indicated  its  dissatisfaction  with 
the  executive  branch's  performance  in  foreign 
policy,  especially  with  regard  to  Southeast  Asia, 
by  reducing  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
thereby  using  its  "power  of  the  purse"  to  shape 
future  US  commitments  to  the  region. 

Presidents,  like  other  leaders,  sometimes  confused 
dissent  over  Vietnam  policy  with  personal  dis¬ 
loyalty  or  lack  of  patriotism. 

General  beliefs  about  the  dangers  of  "appeasement" 
and  of  global  communist  unity  and  expansionism, 
conditioned  by  experiences  such  as  Munich,  Yalta, 
Korea,  and  the  McCarthy  era,  frequently  served  as 
the  basis  for  US  Southeast  Asian  policy  formula¬ 
tion,  often  regardless  of  the  political,  cultural, 
traditional,  or  ideological  realities  in  the 
region. 

All  decision  makers  are  human  and  fallible  and 
adopt  a  decision-making  process  with  which  they 
feel  comfortable.  While  good  organizations  and 
procedures  cannot  ensure  sound  decisions,  weak 
ones  are  more  likely  to  produce  bad  policies  and 
decisions. 


LESSON 

The  American  experience  in  Vietnam  points  to  the 
danger  of  elevating  one  fundamental  principle  -- 
anticommunism  --  to  the  status  of  doctrine  and  of 
applying  it  to  all  regions  of  the  globe.  This 
reduces  the  possibility  of  meaningful  debate  and 
limits  the  airing  of  legitimate  dissenting  view¬ 
points.  Careful  and  continual  reexamination  of  US 
foreign  policy  premises  may  forestall  this  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  development  from  occurring  in 
future  policy  deliberations. 
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OVERALL  LESSON 

US  national  leaders,  both  civilian  and  military,  must  continually 
assess  the  validity  and  importance  of  the  policies  they  are  pursuing.  In 
particular,  they  must  assess  the  changing  implications  of  these  policies 
for  particular  foreign  countries  and  regions  and  determine  the  political, 
military,  and  economic  prices  that  they  are  likely  and  willing  to  pay  for 
successful  policy  implementation.  Assessments  of  this  nature  will  foster 
the  creation  and/or  revitalization  of  strong,  mutually  beneficial  alli¬ 
ances,  thereby  providing  an  element  of  continuity  and  constancy  to  US 
foreign  policy.  Moreover,  the  national  leadership  should  continually 
assess  its  willingness  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  policy  failures, 
especially  if  it  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  called  for  by  a  given 
policy.  US  national  leadership  must,  therefore,  conduct  continual  and 
honest  reassessments  of  the  premises  of  its  national  policy  in  light  of 
changing  circumstances  in  both  bipolar  and  multipolar  relationships. 


| 
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CHAPTER  1 

US  GLOBAL  POLICY  ANO  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
US  POLICY  FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  1945-1975 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


The  nature  and  extent  of  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam  was  shaped  by  the 
post-WW  II  global  environment  and  the  tensions  inherent  in  that  environ¬ 
ment.  This  chapter  provides  a  discussion  of  US  global  interests  and  objec¬ 
tives,  the  tensions  and  problems  which  threatened  these  goals,  and  major  US 
strategies  to  achieve  these  goals.  This  chapter  also  assesses  US  interests 
and  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia  and  strategies  for  achieving  them  which 
usually  flowed  directly  from  US  global  interests  and  objectives. 

Use  of  terms  "national  interest,"  "national  objective,"  "national 
strategy,"  "national  threat,"  and  "national  policy"  is  common  in  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  US  foreign  policy;  yet  they  have  been  frequently  overused,  mis¬ 
applied  or  misunderstood.  US  policy  makers,  both  civilian  and  military, 
have  often  been  obscure  rather  than  clear  and  precise  in  their  use  of  these 
terms.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  above  terms  are  defined  as 
follows:  V 

•  National  Interest:  A  fundamental  goal  or  purpose  of  a  nation 

(e.g. ,  peace,  freedom,  security,  prosperity)  which  a  nation  is 
prepared  to  defend. 

•  National  Objective:  A  tangible,  material  object  (as  distin¬ 

guished  from  a  theoretical,  abstract  concept  or  idea)  which  a 
nation  desires  in  pursuit  of  its  interests  (e.g.,  use  of 
resources,  use  of  sea,  air  and  land  for  security  reasons  -  bases, 
etc. ). 

•  National  Threat:  Anything  which  appears  to  jeopardize  or 
obstruct  the  attainment  of  a  national  interest  or  objective 
(e.g.,  aggression,  non-cooperation). 

•  National  Strategy:  A  plan  for  developing  and  applying  a  nation's 
political,  economic,  psychological,  and  military  capabilities  and 
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resources  to  provide  maximum  support  to  policies,  thereby 
securing  national  objectives  and  interests,  (e.g.,  provision  of 
economic,  military,  technical  ala;  promote  the  establishment  of 
defense  organizations.) 

•  National  Policy;  A  broad  course  of  action  or  statements  of 
guidance  adopted  by  the  government  at  the  national  level  in 
pursuit  of  its  national  objectives  and  interests,  including 
strategies  for  their  attainment  and  for  dealing  with  national 
threats  (e.g.,  statements  of  definition  or  clarification  of  US 
interests,  objectives,  and  strategies). 

From  the  above,  then,  US  national  policy  is  seer  as  the  government's  artic¬ 
ulation  of  national  interests,  objectives,  and  threats  in  the  form  of  a 
stated  course  of  action. 

The  thirty  years  covered  in  this  chapter  are  divided  into  six  five- 
year  time  periods,  an  jpproacn  which  lends  itself  to  a  neutral,  perhaps 
clinical,  overview  of  the  era  to  be  discussed.  This  analytical  tool  of 
five-year  "slices"  -  to  use  Paul  Kattenburg's  terminology  -  allows  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  broad  array  of  diverse  themes  within  the  discussion. 2/ 
There  are  other  possible  time-sensitive  breakdowns  open  to  the  analyst 
assessing  US  foreign  policy.  The  following  list,  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
illustrates  a  number  of  thase  breakdowns;  the  era  could  be  delineated  and 
discussed  according  to: 

e  US  administrations; 

e  Periods  of  the  Cold  War; 

e  Changes  in  the  global  strategic  balance; 

e  Changes  in  the  global  economic  balance; 

e  Emergence  of  the  Third  World  and  its  impact  on  the  global 
env  'i  ronment; 

e  Changes  in  the  European  balance  of  power; 

e  Changes  in  the  Asian  balance  of  power; 

•  Key  events  on  a  global  basis  shaping  US  foreign  policy; 

•  Key  events  during  the  years  of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam; 
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o  Changes  in  a  bipolar  world; 
o  Changes  in  a  tri polar  world;  and 
o  Changes  in  a  multipolar  world. 

Most  of  the  above  devices,  however,  are  geared  primarily  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  theme,  thus  limiting  the  inclusion  of  other  relevant  yet  dissimilar 
themes  manifested  in  a  given  time  period.  The  five-year  "slice"  approach, 
on  the  other  hand,  allows  for  an  interweaving  of  themes  without  necessarily 
limiting  the  discussion  to  any  one  particular  focus.  The  approach  chosen, 
therefore,  is  a  superior  analytical  tool  for  developing  a  neutral,  objec¬ 
tive  discussion  of  US  global  interests  and  objectives,  perceived  threats, 
and  strategies  for  the  period  1945-1975.  Figure  1-1  provides  an  overview 
of  the  themes  addressed  in  the  chapter  and  is  divided  according  to  the 
five-year  breakdown.  Appendix  C  of  this  volume  provides  additional  graphic 
depictions  of  these  themes,  relating  their  global  applicability  to  US 
interests  and  objectives,  perceived  threats,  and  strategies  for  Southeast 
Asia,  1945-1975. 

B.  1945-1950  (PRE-KOREA) 

Emerging  as  the  world's  major  power  at  the  close  of  the  second  World 
War,  the  United  States  hoped  to  create  a  strong  and  stable  international 
order  and  in  pursuit  of  this  goal  strove  for  two  major  objectives:  the 
reconstruction  and  stabilization  of  the  European  continent  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  world's  colonies  towards  self-government.  Yet,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  post-war  environment,  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  these  objectives 
arose:  the  incompatibility  of  these  two  major  objectives  was,  in  itself,  a 
sizable  obstacle  to  overcome. 

To  attain  the  first  objective,  the  US  committed  itself  to  programs  for 
European  economic  recovery,  centered  on  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  security 
assistance,  centered  on  NATO.  To  attain  the  second  objective,  the  US 
encouraged  the  colonial  powers  to  prepare  their  Asian  colonies  for  self- 
government.  France  and  Britain,  whose  participation  in  European  security 
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Figure  1-1.  A  Summary  of  US  Interests,  Objecti* 
on  a  Global  Basis,  1945-1975  | 
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arrangements  was  believed  essential  by  the  United  States,  were  unwilling  to 
move  as  fast  as  the  US  had  hoped  toward  preparing  their  Asian  colonies  for 
self-government.  In  addition,  tension  with  the  Soviet  Union  resulted  from 
disagreements  with  the  West  over  the  nature  and  scope  of  European  recon¬ 
struction  and  defense  requirements,  culminating  in  Soviet  refusal  to 

participate  in  the  US- sponsored  European  recovery  and  security  programs. 

US  perceptions  of  Soviet  post-war  objectives  in  Europe  clashed  with  US 

objectives,  as  did  British  and  French  objectives  regarding  the  fate  of 

their  colonial  territories.  On  this  overarching  global  framework  depended 
US  interests  and  objectives  for  the  Asian  continent  and,  in  particular,  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

Map  1-1  pinpoints  major  crises  and  events  in  the  period  1945  -  1950 
which  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  development  of  US  objectives,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  strategies.  This  graphic  representation  serves  as  a  conceptual 
backdrop  for  the  following  analysis  of  US  global  and  Southeast-Asian 
policy. 

1 .  Interests  and  Objectives 

Desiring  a  strong  international  system  composed  of  several  viable 
powers  with  which  to  trade,  and  based  on  a  rational  balance  of  power  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  the  US  committed  its  economic,  political,  and 
military  resources  to  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  From  1945  to  1950,  the  US 
maintained  its  traditional  European  focus.  Concerning  Asia,  US  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  reconstruction  of  Japan  and  on  the  promotion  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  China  as  a  viable,  independent,  "replacement" 
power  for  debilitated  Japan. 

US  interests  and  objectives  for  Japan  and  China  underwent  radical 
redefinition  during  the  1945-1950  period,  having  a  vary  real  influence  on 
overall  US  relations  with  the  Asian  countries  and  the  power  balance  in 
Asia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Truman  administration,  the  primary  US  objec¬ 
tive  in  the  Pacific  remained  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese;  as  one  means  to 
secure  this  objective,  US  OSS  personnel  cultivated  relations  with 
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Vietnamese  nationalists,  Including  Ho  Chi  Minh,  as  an  important  and  dynamic 
anti -Japanese  force. 4/  With  Japan's  defeat,  US  objectives  and  interests  in 
the  Pacific  came  to  center  on  revitalizing  Asia,  which  included  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  peace-time  markets  and  the  establishment  of  strategic  bases.  US 
relationships  with  the  Southeast  Asian  nationalists,  previously  based  on 
the  objective  of  defeating  the  Japanese,  dimmed  considerably  in  the  absence 
of  their  common  enemy.  European  reconstruction  and  the  need  to  ensure 
French  and  British  participation  won  out  over  earlier  ties  established  with 
nationalist  forces  in  Indochina. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese,  China  became  of  vital  interest 
to  US  policy  makers,  both  as  a  "replacement"  power  in  the  Pacific  and  as  a 
potential  investment  site  for  US  entrepreneurs.  The  success  of  Mao 
Tse-tung's  forces  in  1949  abruptly  altered  US  interests  in  Asia.  The 
attention  of  the  US  came  to  rest  on  containing  the  communist  advance,  and, 
as  NSC  48/2  of  December  1949,  stated,  on  the: 

prevention  of  power  relationships  in  Asia  which  would 
enable  any  other  nation  or  alliance  to  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States  from  that  area,  or  the 
peace,  national  independence  and  stability  of  the 
Asiatic  nations. "5/ 

2.  Threats 

In  the  immediate  post-war  years,  the  US  found  itself  in  a  vitally 
different  global  environment:  the  effects  of  the  war  and  the  ramifications 
of  the  post-war  settlements  had  shaped  a  new  and  unfamiliar  world,  marked 
by  different  boundaries,  a  weakened  Europe,  and  a  single  world  power 
possessing  a  nuclear  capability.  The  post-war  expectations  of  US  policy 
makers  assumed  that  a  certain  compatibility  of  interests  existed;  yet  US 
war-time  allies  -  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  France  -  expressed 
objectives  which  did  not  coincide  neatly  with  those  of  the  US.  Soviet 
expansionism,  based  on  a  professed  need  to  secure  its  fronts  against 
encroachments  such  as  those  witnessed  during  the  war,  and  the  British  and 
French  desire  to  preserve  intact  their  empires  for  both  economic  and 
prestige-related  reasons,  threatened  US  post-war  objectives. 
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A  series  of  events  led  gradually  to  a  redefinition  of  US  policy 
in  the  immediate  post-war  period:  first,  French  and  British  requests  for  a 
clear  statement  of  US  intentions  regarding  their  colonial  possessions,  and 
an  increased  concern,  especially  on  the  part  of  Churchill,  regarding  Soviet 
intentions,  set  the  heretofore  ambiguous  US  policy  on  a  course  strongly 
predicated  upon  anticommunist  principles. 6/  Hence,  while  the  US  stood 
firmly  against  colonialism  when  dealing  with  the  Dutch,  a  less  important 
ally,  when  pressed  for  a  clear  statement  of  policy  by  the  French  and 
British  regarding  the  US  position  on  colonial  issues,  the  US  chose  to 
pursue  objectives  which  would  serve  to  rally  Western  Europe  and  the  US 
against  the  Soviet-inspired  advance  of  communism. 7/  The  series  of  crises 
pinpointed  in  Map  1,  in  particular  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
USSR's  successful  detonation  of  its  first  atomic  device,  lent  credence  to 
the  belief  that  communism  was  the  major  threat  to  US-allied  interests  and 
objectives.  The  "loss"  of  China  to  the  communist  orbit  did  more  to  enhance 
the  "validity"  of  this  threat  than  perhaps  any  other  crisis  or  event  during 
the  1945-1950  period.  Yugoslavia's  breakaway  from  the  Kremlin's  orbit  was 
overshadowed  by  the  China  "loss"  and  did  little  to  shake  the  US  perception 
of  the  monolithic  character  of  communism. 

The  US,  therefore,  found  itself  on  a  policy  course  directed 
towards  the  containment  of  communism.  The  United  States'  ambiguous  policy 
regarding  colonialism  gave  way  to  strategies  focused  on  controlling  the 
communist  advance,  often  to  the  detriment  of  ties  earlier  forged  with 
nationalist  forces  in  the  Asian  Third  World. 

3.  Strategies 

The  most  significant  and  far-reaching  strategy  devised  by  the 
national  policy  makers  during  this  period,  a  broad  program  for  dealing  with 
communism  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  the  developing  nations,  was  stated 
in  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  NSC  68.  The  Truman  Doctrine  was  a  response  to 
the  British  inability  to  deliver  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  beyond  March  1947 
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and  sr-‘  out  the  following  policy  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  US  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  world's  developing  nations,  including  Vietnam: 

It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  US  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. . .we  must  assist 
free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their 
own  way. . .  8/ 

Herein  lay  the  foundation  for  assistance  programs  designed  to  inculcate 
democratic  principles,  inspire  democratic  development,  and  serve  as  an 
attractive  alternative  to  communism. 

NSC  68  set  forth  a  broad  range  of  objectives  and  strategies  fcr  a 
US  victory  in  the  Cold  War  9/  and  identified  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  major 
threat  to  the  free  world.  It  set  forth  a  highly  ambitious,  all- 
encompassing  program  for  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Briefly,  the 
document  recommended: 

•  Against  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  since  conditions  were 
not  yet  sufficient  to  force  the  kremlin  to  "change  its  policies 
drastical ly;" 

•  Development  of  hydrogen  bombs  to  offset  possible  Soviet  posses¬ 

ion  of  an  effective  atomic  arsenal  by  1954; 

•  jpid  building  of  conventional  military  forces  to  preserve 
,erican  interests  without  having  to  wage  atomic  war; 

e  A  large  increase  in  taxes  to  pay  for  this  new,,  highly  expensive 
mil  tary  establishment; 

•  A  -trong  alliance  system  directed  by  the  US; 

•  Unuermining  of  the  "Soviet  total itariat"  from  within  by  making 
"the  Russian  people  our  allies  in  this  enterprise. "10/ 

By  June  1950,  then,  US  national  policy  makers  had  decided  on  a 
strategy  to  counter  communist- inspired  aggression.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  discussion  of  the  1950-1955  period  beginning  with  the  Korean  War, 
NSC  68  and  the  Truman  Doctrine  served  as  the  basis  for  US  assistance  t.o 
South  Korea  and  to  the  French  in  the  latter's  conflict  in  Indochina  with 
the  Viet-Minh. 
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C.  1950-1955 


With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  the  US  undertook  a  mission  aimed 
at  curbing  the  advance  of  presumably  monolithic  communism  and  at  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  administration  for  "allowing"  the  defeat  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces  by  those  of  Mao  Tse-tung  in  China.  The  Korean  conflict,  following 
so  closely  after  the  victory  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  recognition 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  government  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China,  appeared  to  be  a  threat  of  substantial  proportion.  One 
important  result  of  the  Korean  conflict  was  that  it  concentrated  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  high-ranking  US  national  advisers  on  the  Asian  arena,  perhaps 
serving  to  balance  the  heretofore  disproportionate  attention  concentrated 
on  European  concerns. 

As  in  the  1945-1950  period,  the  US  continued  to  seek  French  coopera¬ 
tion  in  granting  a  modicum  of  independence  to  Indochina;  yet,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  the  US  desire  for  establishing  a  strong  European  defense  community 
and  .for  defeating  the  advance  of  monolithic  communism  took  precedence  over 
anti  colonialist  concerns. 

This  period  also  witnessed  a  restatement  of  US  interests  and  objec¬ 
tives,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
region  of  economic  and  strategic  significance,  the  stability  of  which  was 
perceived  as  paramount  to  the  security  of  the  US,  Japan,  and  the  rest  of 
the  non-communist  world.  Perceptions  of  the  communist  threat  during  this 
period  took  on  a  new  dimension:  the  threat  of  subversion  and  guerrilla 
warfare  were  considered  offshoots  of  the  broader  threat  of  monolithic  com¬ 
munism.  And  new  strategies  to  counter  these  threats  evolved:  "massive 
retaliation"  and  initial  preparations  for  what  was  later  termed  counter¬ 
insurgency  had  their  inception  during  this  period  of  US  policy  formulation. 
Map  1-2  depicts  the  significant  events  which  had  a  bearing  on  US  policy 
during  the  years  1950-1955. 
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1 .  Interests  and  Objectives 

The  Korean  conflict  served  as  a  catalyst  for  increased  US  involve¬ 
ment  in  Southeast  Asia.  North  Korea's  invasion  not  only  precipitated  US 
involvement  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  but  also  provided  the  rationale  for 
the  immediate  provision  of  military  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of 
Indochina  md,  in  particular,  to  the  French  and  Vietnamese  forces  battling 
the  Viet-Minh.Vl/  The  prevention  of  a  communist  takeover  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  seen  to  be  of  importance,  for  both  economic  and  strategic  interests 
were  open  to  partial  compromise  or  total  jeopardy  if  communism  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  region:  numerous  national  policy  statements  stressed  the 
importance  of  Southeast  Asia  as  the  "Asian  rice  bowl",  providing  Japan  with 
essential  resources  for  its  industrialization.]^/  The  preservation  of  a 
Southeast  Asia  sympathetic  to  Western  defense  needs  explained  the 
strategic-military  interest  in  the  region:  bases,  air  and  sea  routes,  and 
an  Asian  "perimeter  of  defense"  were  cited  as  the  major  strategic  interests 
meriting  US  protection.]^/ 

As  before,  the  US  continued  to  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
viable,  non-communist,  yet  independent  Indochina.  The  French,  however, 
regardless  of  US  beliefs  to  the  contrary,  were  involved  in  a  battle  to 
preserve  the  French  Indochinese  empire. ]4/  Yet,  the  US,  committed  to  its 
policy  of  "containment,"  tended  to  gloss  over  the  colonial  realities  oper¬ 
ating  in  Indochina.  As  the  US  saw  it,  France  was  to  serve  as  the  Western 
force  dedicated  to  defeating  communism  in  Southeast  Asia;  upon  winning,  the 
French  would  bow  out  of  the  region,  allowing  for  the  Associated  States' 
independence  and  sel f-government.]_5/  The  US  government  *<id  not  overly 
stress  such  expectations,  for  it  was  also  extremely  conscious  of  French 
hesitancy  over  joining  the  US-sponsored  European  Defense  Community.  US 
interests  in  Europe  coupled  with  the  realities  of  a  growing  communist 
movement  in  Indochina,  therefore,  worked  against  a  firm  US  anti  colonial ist 
posture  vis-a-vis  the  French  in  Indochina. 

The  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis  in  1954  found  the  US  encumbered  as  it 
sought  to  balance  its  European  and  Asian  objectives.  Committed  to  contain¬ 
ment,  yet  fearful  of  initiating  unilateral  action,  especially  in  an 
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Asian  land  war,  the  US  developed  its  strategy  for  collective,  "united 
action. "16/ 

2.  Threats 

While  Kremlin- inspired  aggression  in  Europe  continued  to  be  seen 
as  a  dangerous  threat  to  US  global  objectives  and  interests,  the  threat  of 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  was  perceived  as  equalling,  if  not  surpassing, 
the  Soviet  threat  in  Asia.  Mindful  of  falling  dominos  and  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  support  to  North  Korea,  the  US  sought  to  deter  future  PRC  inter¬ 
vention,  especially  in  Indochina.  In  fact,  the  1950-1955  period  found  the 
US  national-level  security  advisers  preoccupied  with  the  possibility  of 
Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  the  Indochinese-French  conflict. 17/ 

Several  other  threats  were  identified  during  this  period, 
presenting  serious  problems  for  the  US:  the  increase  in  communist  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  in  the  Philippines  and  Indochina  was  seen  as  potentially 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  Problems  in  Europe  also 
troubled  the  US.  Still  weakened  from  the  second  World  War,  US  allies  were 
incapable  of  committing  economic  and  military  resources  comparable  to  those 
provided  by  the  US  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  European  defense 
community.  In  particular,  the  large  commitment  of  French  troops  to 
Indochina  was  incompatible  with  European  defense  requirements,  imposing 
severe  constraints  on  French  participation  in  NATO.  Moreover,  a  divided 
Germany  did  little  to  foster  either  a  strong  Europe  or  an  economically 
viable  German  nation. 

3.  Strategies 

One  of  the  most  significant  strategies  developed  by  the  US  as  a 
means  to  curb  the  communist  advance  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  was  to 
establish  regional  defense  organizations,  including  collective  and  bilat¬ 
eral  security  arrangements.  During  this  period,  numerous  US-Asian  security 
treaties  were  negotiated,  including:  18/ 

•  ANZUS:  September  1,  1 951  -  US,  Australia,  New  Zealand 

•  US  -  Republic  of  the  Philippines:  August  30,  1951 

•  US  -  Republic  of  Korea:  October  1,  1953 
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•  SEATO:  September  8,  1954  -  US,  UK,  France,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Thailand 

•  US  -  Republic  of  China:  December  2,  1954 

Strategies  set  out  In  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  in  NSC  68  also 
obtained  for  this  period:  military  and  economic  assistance  provided  to  the 
French  and  Vietnamese  by  the  Truman  administration  increased  steadily  under 
Eisenhower.  Yet,  mindful  of  the  Korean  experience,  President  Eisenhower 
required  an  allied  commitment  to  united  action  in  Indochina  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  US  military  intervention  during  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis. 19/ 

Perhaps  the  most  well-known  strategy  developed  during  this  period 
was  Secretary  Dulles'  deterrence  strategy  of  "massive  retaliation."  Fre¬ 
quently  misunderstood,  this  strategy  was  designed  to  alleviate  the  sizeable 
economic  burden  of  security  expenditures  which  were  weighing  heavily  on  the 
US  and  its  allies  during  this  period. 20/  In  short,  this  strategy  called 
for: 


...a  maximum  deterrent  at  a  bearable  cost.  Local 
defense  will  always  be  important.  But  there  is  no 
local  defense  which  alone  will  contain  the  mighty  land 
power  of  the  Communist  world.  Local  defenses  must  be 
reinforced  by  the  further  deterrent  of  massive  retal¬ 
iatory  power.  ..The  way  to  deter  aggression  is  for  the 
free  community  to  be  willing  and  able  to  respond  vigor¬ 
ously  at  places  and  with  means  of  its  own  choosing. 21/ 

Contrary  to  some  interpretations  of  Dulles'  speech,  the  strategy  allowed 
for  a  degree  of  flexibility  by  providing  for  a  conscious  *  and  selective 
approach  to  retaliation.  Coupled  with  the  Dulles-inspired  "roll-back"  and 
"liberation"  slogans,  however,  massive  retaliation  earned  with  it  an 
undertone  indicative  of  this  period's  staunch  anticommunist  posture.  While 
the  following  period  of  1955-1960  saw  a  continuation  of  the  declared 
strategy  of  massive  retaliation,  its  credibility  as  a  deterrent  threat  was 
diluted  by  President  Eisenhower.' a  uesire  to  reduce  the  superpower  tensions 
which  prevailed  during  the  1950-1955  period. 

In  Indochina,  the  US  continued  to  support  the  development  of  a 
non-communist,  nationalist  government  By  1955,  US  concerns  over  Vietnam 
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had  subsided;  the  US  continued  to  provide  assistance  to  Vietnam  and  cul¬ 
tivated  ties  with  its  non-communist  leader,  Diem,  while  the  activities  of 
Ho's  forces  appeared  minimal  after  their  defeat  of  the  French  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  and  Ho's  setback  at  the  conference  table  in  Geneva. 

D.  1955-1960 


US  interests  and  objectives  during  this  time  period  were  markedly 
similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  preceding  period.  However,  US  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  communist  threat  and  strategies  to  deal  with  it  underwent  a 
subtle  reinterpretation.  While  the  threat  of  monolithic  communism  con¬ 
tinued  to  weigh  heavily  on  US  national  security  advisers,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  communist  aggression  now  appeared  capable  of  manifesting  itself  in 
forms  other  than  overt  activity.  Cloaked  in  the  guise  of  indigenous  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  communist  advance  was  now  seen  as  a  major  cause  of  global  unrest, 
subversive  activities,  and  guerrilla  warfare.  Moreover,  the  Kremlin's  call 
for  "peaceful  coexistence"  did  not  preclude  communist- inspired  exploitation 
of  political  and  economic  vulnerabilities  in  the  Third  World. 

US  strategies  devised  during  the  1955-1960  period  for  dealing  with 
this  "multi-front"  threat  were  also  carried  over  from  the  preceding  period, 
although  subtly  modified.  While  Dulles'  deterrent  strategy  of  "massive 
retaliation"  remained  a  basic  e Tamer. t  of  US  Cold  War  policy,  it  was 
combined  with  Eisenhower's  cautious  desire  for  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  the  two  superpowers.  Hence,  while  containment  remained  a  primary 
national  objective,  increased  emphasis  came  to  rest  on  deterring  total  war 
through  the  control  of  arms  and  the  maintenance  of  a  low  threshhold  of 
global  conflict. 22/  Thus,  while  Cold  War  attitudes  persisted,  the  US  began 
to  focus  on  "learning  to  live  w:th  the  Communists. "23/ 

As  Map  1-3  indicates,  the  period  1955-1960  witnessed  a  broad  array  of 
cr.oes,  any  one  of  which  could  have  developed  into  a  major  superpower  con¬ 
frontation.  The  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  all 
posed  unique,  problems  for  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  South  Vietnam  was 
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viewed  as  an  example  of  the  US  success  in  engendering  a  "model"  democracy 
in  a  developing  nation.  Concerns  in  Southeast  Asia,  especially  during  the 
last  several  years  of  this  period,  centered  primarily  on  Laos  and  the 
activities  thare  of  communist  insurgents. 

1 .  Interests  and  Objectives 

Consistent  with  the  objectives  and  interests  set  forth  during  the 
years  1950-1955,  the  US  continued  to  view  Southeast  Asia  as  vitally  impor¬ 
tant,  owing  to  the  region's  wealth  of  natural  resources.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  a  1959  speech,  noted: 

...by  strengthening  Viet-Nam  and  helping  insure  the 
safety  of  the  South  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia,  we 
gradually  develop  the  great  trade  potential  between 
this  region,  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  highly 
industrialized  Japan  to  the  benefit  of  both.  In  this 
way  freedom  in  the  Western  Pacific  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  the  interests  of  the  free  world 
advanced. 24/ 

After  the  resolution  of  the  first  Indochinese  war  which  left  a 
divided  Vietnam,  the  importance  of  South  Vietnam  as  an  economic  trade  link 
to  Japan  appeared  paramount.  The  strategic  significance  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  the  US  and  its  allies  was  also  a  persistent  theme  throughout  this 
period;  the  possibility  of  losing  another  Asian  state  to  the  communist 
orbit  would  run  counter  to  the  primary  US  objective  of  this  period:  the 
global  containment  of  communist  expansion.  It  was  felt  that  the  "loss"  of 
Southeast  Asia  would: 

•  Indicate  US  inability  to  act  resolutely  in  the  face  of  communist 
aggression  and  to  maintain  a  strong,  credible,  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  free  world; 

•  Illustrate  the  weakness  of  capitalism  and  democracy; 

•  Encourage  other  non-communist  Asian  states,  including  Japar,  and 
India,  to  seek  accommodation  with  the  Communists. 25/ 

Therefore,  while  Southeast  Asia  and,  in  particular,  Vietnam  did  not  consume 
the  attentions  of  US  policy  makers  during  this  period,  its  potentia  loss 
would  have  a  major  impact  on  both  US  Asian  and  global  policy. 
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2.  Threats 

US  perceptions  of  a  monolithic  communist  threat  continued 
throughout  this  period,  regardless  of  the  growing  antagonism  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC.  Soviet  technological  advances,  in  particular  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  I,  greatly  alarmed  Washington.  It  was  perceived  as  an 
ominous  indication  of  overall  Soviet  military  strength  -  greatly  over¬ 
estimated  by  the  US  at  this  time  -  and  created  suspicions  in  the  US  as  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  sincerity  in  calling  for  "peaceful  coexistence"  between 
capitalism  and  communism. 

In  Asia,  the  communist  strategy  seemed  oriented  towards  non¬ 
military  forms  of  aggression;  while  communist  overt  military  aggression  was 
not  ruled  out  by  the  US,  "subversive  activities  ranging  up  to  armed  insur¬ 
rection"  and  "an  intensified  campaign  of  communist  political,  economic  and 
cultural  penetration"  appeared  the  more  prominent  and  less  easily  con¬ 
trolled  threat  to  US  interests  in  the  region. 26/ 

Local  conflicts  -  involving  low-level  subversion,  armed  insur¬ 
rection.  and  protracted  guerrilla  warfare  -  concerned  US  policy  makers; 
they  would  debilitate  weaker  states,  thereby  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  communist  penetration.  Nationalist  uprisings  threatening  the  status  quo 
were  f«qu?ntly  considered  as  communist-inspired.  US  global  objectives 
were  also  seen  as  threatened  by  the  preference  for  "non-alignment"  or 
neutrality,  professed  by  a  number  of  Third  World  nations,  particularly  as 
regards  economic  and  strategic  arrangements. 

In  Europe,  the  1956  invasion  of  Hungary  indicated  the  limits  on 
the  Kremlin's  willingness  to  liberalize,  or  "de-Staiinize,"  Its  policies. 
The  invasion  also  dealt  a  decisive  blow  to  Dulles'  "liberation"  doctrine, 
for  Hungary  now  appeared  even  more  entwined  within  the  communist  bloc. 
Tensions  regarding  the  status  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  antagonisms  between  the 
US  French  and  British  over  the  handling  of  the  Suez  crisis  threatened  both 
the  spirit  of  this  period's  mini-detente  and  the  cohesion  of  the  Atlantic 
A1 1 iance. 
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3.  Strategies 

While  the  US  continued  to  rely  on  the  strategy  of  "massive  retal¬ 
iation"  to  deter  aggression,  other  strategies  were  also  developed  during 
the  period  1955-1960.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  strategy  of 
"flexible  response"  articulated  by  General  Maxwell  Taylor  and  the  strategy 
of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  fields  of  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament. 

President  Eisenhower  did  draw  somewhat  on  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  these  strategies,  for  he  gradually  came  to  stress  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  conflicts  and  for  controlling  the  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  growing  advocacy  of  conventional  forces  backed 
by  comparatively  low-yield  tactical  nuclear  weapons  was  (as  the  European 
allies  of  the  US  sometimes  feared)  indicative  of  this  readjustment  away 
from  the  deterrent  strategy  of  massive  retaliation  towards  more  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  aggression  in  Europe.  Eisenhowers  .nterest  in  arms  con¬ 
trol  led  to  the  Open  Skies  Agreement  of  1955,  th ;  Geneva  conference  on 
nuclear  test  bans,  and  the  1958  Surprise  Attack  Conference.  The  US  con¬ 
tinued  to  promote  regional  collective  security  arrangements  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression  and  to  justify  the  use  of  US  force  to  meet  communist  aggression 
if  deterrence  failed.  An  excerpt  from  President  Eisenhower's  1957  message 
to  Congress  regarding  mutual  security  programs  illustrates  this: 

We  in  our  own  interest,  and  other  free  nations  in  their 
own  interest,  have  therefore  joined  in  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  collective  security  in  which 
the  effort  of  each  nation  strengthens  all.  Today  that 
system  has  become  the  keystone  of  our  own  and  their 
security  in  a  tense  and  uncertain  world. 27/ 

To  preserve  both  our  economic  and  strategic  interests  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  then,  the  US  drew  up  detailed  strategies  for  meeting  the  octen 
subtle  threat  of  communism  in  the  region.  The  basic  national  policy  state¬ 
ment  outlining  many  of  these  strategies  was  NSC  5809.  (See  Appendix  C. ) 
Several  of  these  strategies  -  for  example,  those  relating  to  the  training 
of  indigenous  police  forces  and  the  implementation  of  covert  operations  - 
were,  in  retrospect,  the  building  blocks  for  future  US  strategies  in 
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Southeast  Asia,  thus  paving  the  way  for  future  US  military  involvement  in 
the  region.  Vet,  even  though  national  policy  makers  of  this  period 
fashioned  strategies  for  dealing  with  communist  aggression  in  Indochina,  it 
was  not  until  the  following  period,  beginning  with  the  Kennedy  presidency, 
that  attention  focused  on  this  particular  region. 

E.  1960-1965 

This  time  period,  beginning  with  the  inauguration  of  President  Kennedy 
in  1960  and  ending  just  prior  to  the  196)  arrival  of  US  troops  at  Danang, 
can  be  characterized  as  an  era  in  which  new  strategies  were  used  for  the 
attainment  of  old  interests  and  objectives.  The  Kennedy  administration 
began  to  stress  the  necessity  of  "nation-building"  in  Vietnam,  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  region  as  a  "test-case"  for  halting  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  In  fact,  while  policy  makers  in  the  preceding  time  frame 
viewed  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare  as  threats  to  US  national  objec¬ 
tives,  it  was  not  until  the  Kennedy  presidency  that  a  strategy  was 
developed  specifically  for  dealing  with  these  threats. 

A  rejection  of  the  "massive  retaliation"  strategy  resulted;  while  the 
US  would  maintain  an  adequate  defense  in  the  event  of  total  war,  which 
implied  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  US  strategists  focused  intently  on 
developing  responses  for  fighting  limited  wars,  particularly  those  of  an 
insurgent,  subversive  nature. 28/ 

Indeed,  the  majority  of  conflicts  in  the  world  during  this  period  were 
primarily  of  a  limited,  subversive  nature  (see  Map  1-4).  Except  for  the 
1962  Cuban  missle  crisis  and  continuing  tensions  over  Berlin,  both  of  which 
involved  direct  superpower  confrontations,  this  era's  focus  on  flexible 
response  appeared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

1 .  Interests  and  Objectives 

Similar  to  the  interests  and  objectives  outlined  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  periods,  the  US  continued  to  stress  the  need  to  maintain  a  free,  non-  • 

Communist  Southeast  Asia.  In  particular,  the  preservation  of  Vietnam 
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from  the  aggressive  machinations  of  communist  China  was  emphasized. 29/ 
Moreover,  the  emphasis  on  the  region's  economic  importance  to  the  US  was 
reduced  during  this  period;  statements  regarding  US  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia  focused  more  on  its  strategic  relevance  and  on  the  importance  of 
fulfilling  prior  US  commitments  based  on  obligations  set  forth  by  SEAT0.30/ 
The  promotion  and  development  of  a  viable,  democratic  South 
Vietnamese  government  was  frequently  cited  as  a  major  US  objective  in 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  US  visions  of  a  "model"  democracy  in  Vietnam  were 
shattered  by  the  corrupt  and  uncompromising  Diem  regime. 

Globally,  the  US  focused  on  two  objectives:  deterring  total  war 
and  countering  guerrilla  insurgency.  After  the  first  tension-fi lied  years 
of  this  period,  characterized  by  saber-rattling  on  the  part  of  both  the  US 
and  the  USSR,  emphasis  came  to  rest  on  reducing  the  frequency  and  intensity 
of  superpower  brinkmanship.  The  objective  of  deterring  a  nuclear  nolocaust 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  vital  interest  of  both  powers. 31/ 

The  second  objective,  aimed  directly  at  the  Third  World  and 
indirectly  at  the  world's  two  leading  communist  nations,  entailed  proving 
that  the  US  was  capable  of  dealing  effectively  with  insurgency  and  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare.  So  vital  was  this  objective  considered  tnat  President 
Kennedy  officially  endorsed  the  US  Army  Special  Forces,  christening  them 
the  "Green  Berets."  Their  responsibilities  were  greatly  expanded  in  line 
with  the  administration's  focus  on  counterinsurgency  and  covert  operations. 
While  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  failed  to  prove  US  capabilities  in  this  type 
of  warfare,  Vietnam  seemed  an  excellent  testing  ground  for  countering 
"protracted  guerrilla  warfare"  and  "wars  of  national  liberation. "32/ 

2.  Threats 

The  threat  of  communist  aggression  and  imperialism  assumed  sub¬ 
stantial  proportions  during  this  time  period;  in  particular,  the  US  per¬ 
ceived  Peking  as  the  primary  instigator  of  subversion  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  in  Latin  America.  Rhetoric  emanating  from  the  Soviet  Union,  stressing 
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Soviet  support  for  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  and  from  the  PRC,  prais¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  "protracted  guerrilla  warfare,"  reinforced  perceptions 
of  a  monolithic  communist  threat.  A  1962  JCS  assessment  stated: 


It  is  recognized  that  the  military  and  political  effort 
of  Communist  China... and  the  political  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  threat  by  the  USSR. ..is  part  of  a  major  campaign 
to  extend  communist  control  beyond  the  periphery  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  Bloc. ..It  is,  in  fact,  a  planned  phase  in 
the  communist  timetable  of  world  domination. 33/ 

Hence,  while  President  Kennedy  indicated  an  appreciation  for  the  "profound 
divisions"  which,  by  1962,  had  beset  would-be  communist  unity,  it  was 
apparent  that  this  appreciation  was  not  shared  by  all  other  national  policy 
advisers. 34/  Even  when  the  tensions  between  the  USSR  and  PRC  could  no 
longer  escape  US  notice,  the  dynamics  of  the  rift  and  its  overall  effect  on 
the  Vietnam  conflict  were  not  seriously  considered. 35/ 

But,  regardless  of  their  external  or  internal  direction,  the  US 
considered  "wars  of  national  liberation"  -  entailing  cross-border  insur¬ 
gency,  brush-fire  aggression,  and  "spread  and  conquer"  teCtics  -  a  major 
threat  to  its  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Third 
World.  According  to  President  Kennedy, 


Th?  ,  ;  ,  anot*'  '  type  of  war,  new  in  its  intensity, 

*  %  M't  in  v  >  origin  --  war  by  guerrillas,  subver- 
s  ,  insurgents,  assassins,  wars  by  ambush  instead  of 
by  combat,  by  infiltration,  instead  of  aggression, 
seeking  victory  by  eroding  and  exhausting  the  enemy 
instead  of  engaging  him.  It  is  a  form  of  warfare 
uniquely  adapted  to  what  has  been  strangely  called 
"wars  of  liberation,"  to  undermine  the  efforts  of  new 
and  poor  countries  to  maintain  the  freedom  that  they 
have  finally  achieved. 36/ 

Globally,  US  ■ .  isior.;  !th  European  countries,  particularly  with 
France,  threatened  tne  fragile1  harmony  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Dis¬ 
gruntled  by  the  US  approach  to  a  multi-lateral  force  (MLF)  concept  France 
indicated  intense  displeasure  with  the  US,  initiating  a  reassessment  of  its 
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own  commitment  to  NATO  and,  in  general,  causing  considerable  anxiety  within 
the  US  government. 37/  The  sincerity  of  the  US  commitment  to  its  treaty 
obligations  had,  thus,  come  undt»'  question.  Although  this  was  not  the 
first  time  that  US  allies  questioned  the  sincerity  of  US  intentions,  the 
French  reassessment  did  mark  the  beginning  of  a  decade  in  which  US  cred¬ 
ibility  became  an  issue  domestically  and  internationally.  The  frequency 
with  which  national  level  policy  makers  stressed  our  SEATO  obligations 
suggests  that  the  possibility  of  losing  credibility  was  a  major  national- 
level  concern.  This  theme  gains  increasing  relevance  in  the  remaining  two 
time- frames. 

3.  Strategies 

Pursuing  its  objectives  of  an  independent  government  and  strong 
economy  in  South  Vietnam,  the  US  increased  its  political,  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  country  as  part  of  its  "nation  building" 
program. 

The  most  important  national  strategy  developed  during  the  1960- 
1965  period,  influencing  not  only  US  involvement  in  Vietnam  but  the  entire 
US  military  posture,  was  the  strategy  of  "flexible  response."  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  a  method  for  dealing  with  subversion,  especially  of  a 
limited  nature,  was  a  major  reason  for  its  evolution  -  thus,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Counterinsurgency  Plan  (CIP)  and  other  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  threat  of  insurgency.  In  1961,  President  Kennedy  noted, 

We  need  a  greater  ability  to  deal  with  guerrilla 
forces,  insurrections,  and  subversion.  Much  of  our 
effort  to  create  guerrilla  and  anti-guerrilla  capa¬ 
bilities  has  in  the  past  been  aimed  at  general  war.  We 
must  be  ready  now  to  deal  with  any  use  of  force, 
including  small  externally  supported  bands  of  men;  and 
we  must  help  train  local  forces  to  be  equally 
effective. 38/ 

The  strategy  of  "flexible  response,"  by  which  the  US  was  "to  respond  any¬ 
where,  at  anytime,  with  weapons  and  forces  appropriate  to  the 
situation,"  39/  also  left  open  the  option  of  US  troop  commitment  as  a  means 
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by  which  to  realize  US  national  objectives,  both  global  and  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Kennedy  administration's  build-up  of  US  conventional  forces  was 
in  keeping  with  this  strategy  of  US  flexible  response.  Citing  its  SEA10 
commitments  and  the  Southeast  Asian  Resolution,  the  US  committed  troops  to 
South  Vietnam  in  1965  and  initiated  its  first  bombing  campaign  against 
North  Vietnamese  targets  as  part  of  its  strategy  of  flexible  response  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  theater. 

F.  1965-1970 

The  1965-1970  time  period  can  be  divided  into  two  sub-periods:  the 
first,  1965-1968,  saw  a  high  degree  of  thematic  continuity  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  time  period;  the  second,  1969-1970,  marked  the  United  States' 
entry  into  a  fundamentally  different  era  of  foreign  policy  making.  While 
characterized  by  many  of  the  same  objectives  and  interests  which  obtained 
for  the  four  periods  discussed  above,  this  period  saw  the  development  of 
new  strategies  for  their  realization. 

The  years  1965-1970  found  the  Vietnam  conflict  at  the  center  of  US 
foreign  policy  concerns.  The  magnitude  of  the  US  investment  in  men,  money, 
and  materiel  was  unprecedented  for  any  of  the  preceding  time  periods. 
Indeed,  as  the  US  investment  in  the  region  increased,  so  too  did  the 
frequency  with  which  policy  advisers  stressed  the  need  to  uphold  US  commit¬ 
ments  to  its  allies  and  to  preserve  the  credibility  and  prestige  of  the  US 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Globally,  the  US  found  itself  in  a  less  turmoil -ridden  environment  as 
compared  to  the  1960-1965  period.  With  the  exception  of  Vietnam,  the  focus 
of  US  policy  came  to  rest  briefly  on  the  Dominican  Republic  and  on  the 
Middle  East.  Map  1-5  depicts  these  and  other  events  which  affected  US 
policy  for  the  period  under  consideration. 

1 .  Interests  and  Objectives 
a.  1965-1968 

As  in  the  1 960- 1 965  period,  the  US  continued  to  view  the 
containment  of  communist- inspired  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  major 
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US  policy  objective.  Communist  China  was  perceived  to  be  the  primary 
instigator  of  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  and,  hence,  US  national  inter¬ 
ests  included  the  containment  of  this  aggression  prior  to  its  eruption  into 
ii  major  global  confro  itation.  Guided  by  the  lesson  that  "aggression  is 
never  satisfied,"  3^/  the  preservation  of  US  and  allied  security  in  the 
face  of  a  potential  third  world  war  was  considered  to  be  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance. 

While  the  frequency  of  statements  regarding  the  strategic 
significance  of  Vietnam  decreased  during  this  period,  US  policy  advisers 
did  continue  to  view  the  region  as  vital  to  US  national  security. 4V  More 
prevalent,  however,  were  statements  regarding  the  preservation  of  US  credi¬ 
bility  with  its  allies.  As  Secretary  Rusk  stated  in  August  1965, 


...we  knew  we  have  a  commitment.  The  South  Vietnamese 
know  we  have  a  commitment.  The  Communist  world  knows 
we  have  a  commitment. . .This  means  that  the  integrity  of 
the  American  commitment  is  the  heart  of  this  problem. 

...if  our  allies,  or,  more  particularly,  if  our  adver¬ 
saries!  should  consider  that  the  American  commitment  is 
not  worth  anything,  then  the  world  would  face  dangers 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  dreamed.  And  so  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  make  good  on  that  American  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 42/ 

The  US  commitment  to  SEATO  and  successive  presidential  pledges  served  to 
reinforce  the  significance  of  the  US  investment  in  Vietnam.  The  preserva¬ 
tion  of  US  integrity  and  honor,  therefore,  became  a  high  priority  interest, 
both  in  waging  the  war,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  in  terminating  it. 
b.  1969-1970 

In  this  sub-period,  the  US  continued  to  view  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  free  South  Vietnam  as  a  vital  objective,  but  in  contrast  with 
earlier  periods,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  South  Vietnamese  participation 
as  a  method  for  securing  this  objective.  This  policy,  one  facet  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  strategy  for  terminating  the  conflict,  was  an  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  promise  and  a  major  objective  of  this  sub-period  and  the 
following  one. 
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While  still  committed  to  containing  communism  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world,  the  US  began  to  focus  substantial  attention  on 
securing  the  objective  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  war's  unpopularity, 
its  seemingly  endless  duration,  and  its  adverse  effects  on  the  US  economy 
made  the  realization  of  this  objective  particularly  vital. 

Consistent  with  this  aim,  then,  was  the  objective  of 
reducing  tensions  with  both  the  USSR  and  the  PRC.  The  reduction  of 
tensions  on  a  global  basis  was  regarded  as  a  way  to  eventually  terminate 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  this  sub-period  saw  an  increase 
in  statements  highlighting  the  US  desire  to  pursue  detente;  it  also  wit¬ 
nessed  a  greater  appreciation  of  Si  no-Soviet  hostilities,  as  well  as  of  the 
potential  for  exploiting  these  hostilities  as  one  method  for  realizing  US 
global  objectives. 

2.  Threats 

a.  1965-1968 

Similar  to  perceptions  maintained  in  the  1960-1965  period, 
in  the  1965-1968  sub-period,  Communist  China  was  regarded  as  the  most 
significant  danger  to  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia  and,  therefore,  to  the 
security  of  the  US  as  a  Pacific  power.  In  its  effort  to  secure  South 
Vietnam,  the  US  was  faced  with  the  threat  of  cross-border  insurgency.  This 
phenomenon  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  create  and  preserve  regions  in 
the  South  "free"  of  communist  infiltration  and  subversion.  Hence,  brush- 
fire  aggression,  with  its  tactics  of  "spread  and  conquer,"  was  seen  not 
only  as  threatening  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  the  US  ability 
to  counter  limited,  guerrilla  warfare. 

A  possible  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  the  conflict  area 
was  seen  by  US  national  security  advisees  as  a  psychological  threat,  with 
both  domestic  and  international  repercussions.  If  the  IJS  failed  to  curb 
the  advance  of  communism  in  Asia,  then  as  President  Johnson  stated  in  July, 
1965,  "no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the  same  confidence  in  American 
promise  or  in  American  protection. "43/ 
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The  Third  World  continued  to  experience  a  high  degree  of 
turbulence  as  it  moved  towards  independence,  and  the  US  feared  this  chaos 
would  lend  itself  too  easily  to  communist  subversion.  The  United  States' 
1965  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  reflected  the  Johnson  adminis¬ 
tration's  uneasiness  over  political  shifts  in  the  world's  developing 
nations.  It  was  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union,  while  perceived  as  almost 
docile  when  compared  with  the  extremely  militant  and  vocal  PRC,  would  not 
pass  up  an  opportunity  to  influence  events  in  a  turbulent,  Third  World 
nation. 

b.  1969-1970 

The  Third  World  continued  to  be  a  major  concern  for  the  US 
during  this  sub-period;  in  addition  to  lending  itself  to  communist  sub¬ 
version,  it  was  also  regarded  as  a  potentially  disruptive  annoyance, 
encumbering  the  US-Soviet-Chinese  approach  towards  detente.  The  Vietnam 
conflict  was,  therefore,  in  itself,  perceived  as  a  threat  to  detente,  as 
well  as  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  US  both  domestically  and  inter¬ 
nationally.  Widespread  inflation  coupled  with  a  devalued  dollar,  out¬ 
growths  of  managing  a  war  on  a  peacetime  economy,  were  very  real  threats 
to  US  strength  during  this  sub-period. 44/  Concurrently,  the  rise  of  Japan 
and  the  Common  Market  as  strongly  endowed  competitors  threatened  to 
exacerbate  the  critical  US  economic  situation. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  guerrilla  warfare  and  cross-border  insur¬ 
gency,  now  seen  as  a  predominantly  North  Vietnamese  export,  continued  to  be 
seen  as  a  major  threat  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  South  Vietnam.  In 
addition,  over-reliance  by  US  allies  on  American  assistance  and  expertise 
was  viewed  as  a  liability  to  allied  self-defense,  diminishing  allied  initi¬ 
ative  in  meeting  their  own  defense  needs.  As  Richard  Nixon  said,  "for  if 
domination  by  the  aggressor  can  destroy  the  freedom  of  a  nation,  too  mu  h 
dependence  on  a  protector  can  eventually  erode  its  dignity. "45/  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  South  Vietnam  reflected  this  concern. 
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3.  Strategies 

a.  1965-1969 

Just  as  the  interests  and  objectives  for  the  1960-1965 
period  were  markedly  similar  to  those  for  this  sub-period,  so  also  were  the 
strategies  employed  for  realizing  these  objectives  during  this  and  the 
previous  period:  The  significant  difference  lay  in  the  level  of  the  US 
commitment.  -  the  number  of  troops,  the  amount  of  aid  appropriated,  and  the 
intensity  of  bombing  -  to  realizing  its  policy  objectives  iri  Southeast 
Asia.  Consistent  with  its  objective  of  maintaining  a  non-communist  South 
Vietnam,  the  US  initiated  its  "talk-fight"  strategy,  designed  to  induce 
Hanoi  and  its  allies  to  cease  aggression  and  eventually  move  towards  a 
position  considered  by  the  US  as  favorable  to  North-South-US  negotiations. 

The  US  conti nu*d  o  commit  its  resources  to  South  Vietnam; 
troops,  materiel,  and  economic  aid  served  to  reinforce  the  US  investment  in 
the  region.  They  also  served  to  weaken  the  strategy  aimed  at  inspiring 
South  Vietnamese  self-reliance  and  initiative  in  developing  their  own 
defense  capabilities. 

b.  1969-1970 

The  most  significant  strategy  developed  during  this  sub¬ 
period  for  realizing  US  policy  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia  was  the  Nixon 
Doctrine ;  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  gradual  termination  of  hostilities 
in  the  region.  Its  central  thesis,  said  President  Nixon: 

is  that  the  United  States  will  participate  in  the 
defense  and  development  of  allies  and  friends,  but  that 
America  cannot  --  and  will  not  —  conceive  ALL  the 
plans,  design  ALL  the  programs,  execute  ALL  the 
decisions,  and  undertake  ALL  the  defense  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  We  will  help  where  it  makes  a 
roal  difference  and  is  considered  in  our  interest. 46/ 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  reflected  a  vast  array  of  concerns:  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  US  was  jeopardised  by  over-spending  on  the  war, 
US  NATO  allies  expressed  displeasure  over  what  they  perceived  as  the  US 
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over-extension  in  Vietnam,  and  a  commitment  to  reducing  tensions  with  the 
USSR  and  the  PRC  required  a  timely  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Hence,  this  sub-period  saw  the  initiation  of  the  "Vietnamization"  strategy, 
of  gradual  withdrawal  of  US  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  and  of  attempts  at 

*  negotiating  a  durable  and  honorable  peace. 47/ 

While  committed  to  an  "era  of  negotiation,"  the  US  continued 
to  provide  a  high  level  of  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  country  from  a  communist  takeover  and,  in  addition,  as  a 
way  to  bolster  Saigon's  morale  as  the  US  force  withdrawal  commenced. 
Military  operations  in  and  ove**  Cambodia  were  also  directed  towards  these 
ends. 

The  Kissinger-Nixon  style  of  diplomacy,  characterized  by 
personal  and  often  secret  dialogue,  served  as  a  tool  by  which  to  realize 
negotiation  objectives  --  with  the  PRC  and  USSR  for  the  purpose  of  detente, 
and  with  Hanoi  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  war.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  period,  1970-1975,  this  style  of  diplomacy  did  allow  for  progress 
in  both  of  the  above-mentioned  areas.  It  also  allowed  for  a  commitment  to 
be  made  to  South  Vietnam  which,  given  the  attitude  of  the  US  Congress  at 
the  time,  had  little  chance,  if  any,  of  being  upheld. 

G.  1970-1975 

The  1970-1975  time  period  evidenced  a  thematic  continuation  of  the 
major  interests  and  objectives,  perceived  threats,  and  strategies  enume¬ 
rated  for  the  1969-1970  sub-period.  During  this  final  time  period,  the  US 
found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  major  foreign  policy  reevaluation  which  had 
a  significant  influence  on  the  nature  and  shape  of  US  international  rela¬ 
tions.  In  essence,  a  set  of  new  objectives  dictated  that  th^  ideologies  of 
the  post-WW  II  period  be  substantially  discarded;  the  US  objective  of 
terminating  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  and  of  realizing  a  durable  and 

*  honorable  peace  stimulated  the  development  of  a  significantly  different  US 
foreign  policy. 

A  desire  to  limit  aggression  (and  the  tools  of  aggression)  and  estab- 
k  lish  an  international  order  based  on  stability,  restraint,  and  peace  were 
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the  major  US  global  objectives  durirg  this  period.  Their  realization 
required  a  commitment  to  international  partnership,  national  strength,  and 
a  willingess  to  negotiate. 48/  In  addition,  the  executive  branch's  boldness 
of  purpose,  built  upon  linkage  and  personal  diplomacy,  served  as  the 
ariving  force  for  realizing  major  US  objectives  during  this  time  period. 

The  problem  of  turbulence  in  Southeast  Asia  remained  a  major  concern 
of  US  national  policy  makers.  Vat,  the  desira  to  progress  towards  detente 
with  the  PRC  and  the  USSR  was  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  significance.  The 
Sino-US  and  Soviet-US  rapprochement  came  to  be  seen  as  a  powerful  diploma¬ 
tic  tool  for  resolving  Southeast  Asian  hostilities. 

As  Map  1-6  indicates,  other  global  concerns  captured  the  attention  of 
US  policy  makers  during  this  period.  The  Yom  Kippur  War  and  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  of  1973  drew  US  attention  away  from  Vietnam  for  which  a  peace 
settlement  had  been  negotiated  the  same  year.  From  the  US  experience  with 
the  Middle  East  came  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  potency  of  economic  and 
political  regionalism;  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  brought  the  compatibility 
of  US-allied  interests  (particularly  those  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe) 
into  question. 

1 .  Interests  and  Objectives 

US  interests  and  objectives  for  Southeast  Asia  for  the  1970-1975 
period  emphasized  the  elimination  of  hostilities  in  the  region,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  peace  which  was  durable  and  honorable  for  both  the  US  ana  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  promotion  of  South  Vietnam's  (and  of  other  countries'  of 
the  region)  self-reliance  in  defending  its  own  national  interests  and 
objectives. 

The  elimination  of  hostilities  in  the  region  paralleled  the  US 
global  objective  of  resolving  local  conflicts  prior  to  their  resulting  in  a 
major  superpower  confrontation  and  prior  to  the  antagonists'  use  of  force 
to  resolve  the  conflict.  The  US  objective  of  decreasing  tensions  with  both 
the  PRC  and  the  USSR  served  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  major  superpower 
confrontation  as  well  as  of  securing  Hanoi's  acceptance  to  negotiate  more 
willingly  and  with  less  intransigence.  While  the  US  gradually  withdrew  its 
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troops  from  the  South,  it  increased  its  bombing  activities  to  compensate 
for  the  RVNAF's  weakness,  to  decrease  further  the  number  of  US  war  casual¬ 
ties,  and  to  serve  notice  to  Hanoi  that  it  was  inherently  in  its  interests 
to  halt  insurgency  and  negotiate  a  settlement.  This  objective  did,  in 
fact,  conflict  with  the  objectives  of  securing  detente  and  detering  a  major 
confrontation  with  the  world's  leading  communist  powers:  the  decision  to 
mine  Haiphong  harbor  and,  in  general,  to  escalate  just  prior  to  the  1972 
Moscow  summit,  was  not  only  a  bold  move,  but  a  risky  one.  Yet,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  the  decision  appears  to  have  been  made  based  upon  a  balancing  of 
seemingly  opposite  objectives.  The  US  had  gained  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  rift,  of  the  objectives  and  interests  pursued  by  each  of 
these  countries,  and  of  Hanoi's  independence  in  policy  formation. 45/  With 
these  factors  in  mind,  it  was  possible  (albeit  risky)  to  pursue  concur¬ 
rently  these  two  major  objectives. 

The  preservation  of  US  credibility,  both  domestically  and  inter¬ 
nationally,  continued,  as  before,  to  be  a  major  US  objective.  Hence,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  search  for  a  lasting  and  honorable  settlement,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  South  Vietnam,  reflected  the  US  inter¬ 
est  in  standing  by  its  commitments  ano,  in  protecting  its  past  investment 
(of  men,  materiel,  monetary  assistance,  and  pride)  in  the  region. 

The  US  objective  of  maintaining  viable  and  mutually  beneficial 
security  programs,  particularly  with  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  Taiwan, 
found  itself  jeopardized  hy  US  foreign  policy  initiatives  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  The  US  pro-Israel  stance  in  the  face  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  the  US  resistance  to  British  and  French  efforts  to  create 
an  independent  nuclear  force  (an  objective  theoretically  in  line  with  the 
US  aim  of  encouraging  greater  allied  self-reliance),  the  US  non-consulta¬ 
tion  with  its  allies  concerning  its  major  policy  changes  regarding  the  USSR 
and  the  PRC,  and  the  US  changes  in  its  trade  and  monetary  policies  all 
served  to  bring  the  sincerity  of  this  US  objective  intc  question.  The 
allied  response  to  US  behavior  indicated  that  the  post-war  era  was,  indeed, 
drawing  to  a  close. 50/  The  1970-1975  period  was  dynamic,  placing  in 
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opposition,  often  purposefully,  many  long-held  interests  and  objectives 
with  new. 

2.  Threats 

A  closed,  compartmentalized  world,  divided  into  a  number  of 
dominant  and  competing  blocs  consisting  of  the  US,  PRC,  USSR,  Japan,  the 
Common  Market,  and  OPEC  -  all  pursuing  self-serving  objectives  and  inter¬ 
ests  with  little  regard  for  international  cooperation  -  was  perceived  by  US 
policy  makers  a  a  threat  to  both  global  stability  and  to  US-allied 
economic  and  mi  ,  .  y  partnerships. 51/  Thus,  as  Winston  Lord,  Director  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  noted  in  1974, 


Partners  in  international  politics,  as  in  marriage, 
take  each  other  for  granted  only  at  the  risk  of 
divorce.  Our  alliances  must  grow  or  they  will  wither  - 
adjust  to  new  conditions  or  become  anachronistic. . .we 
will  advance  together,  or  we  can  all  slide  back 
together.  Nations  no  longer  can  afford  to  pursue 
national  or  regional  or  bloc  self  interest  without  a 
broader  perspective.  Countries  must  find  their  self- 
interest  in  t.he  common  interest  and,  indeed,  recognize 
that  the  two  are  often  identical .  52/ 

Threats  to  global  stability  evolved  in  response  to  US-allied 
reevaluaticns  of  their  common  objective.  Perceptions  of  the  monolithic 
communist  threat  and  the  concomitant  policy  to  contain  this  threat  were 
considered  misguided. 53/  therefore,  while  communist  insurgency  and 
terrorism  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  major  threat  to  US  (and  allied) 
security  interests,  the  fact  that  these  activities  were  independently 
initiated  or  exported,  rather  than  monol ithical ly  conceived,  made  it  more 
difficult  to  garner  broad-based  support  for  alliances  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  containment. 

The  economic  difficulties  of  the  US  during  this  time  period  also 
served  to  threaten  US-allied  economic  and  political  relations.  Deficit 
spending,  a  weakened  dollar,  massive  inflation,  and  Arab  oil  politics 
prompted  the  Nixon  administration  to  develop  a  number  of  economic  policies 
designed  to  stabilize  the  US  economy;  many  of  these  actions  were  met  with 
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considerable  allied  consternation.  Global  interdependence,  based  on  mutual 
understanding  and  restraint  and  applied  not  only  to  US-Soviet  and  Sino-US 
relations,  but  also  to  US-allied  relations,  was  regarded  as  a  major  US 
objective;  the  inability  to  realize  this  goal  was,  in  itself,  a  threat. 
According  to  Mr.  Lord, 

Global  interdependence  is  no  longer  a  slogan,  but  an 
insistent  reality.  The  crises  of  oil,  food,  and  infla¬ 
tion  cast  shadows  over  the  future  of  developed  and 
developing,  rich  and  poor,  consumer  and  producer 
nations  alike.  Not  only  the  prospects  for  world  growth 
are  at  stake.  A  serious  economic  decline  could  trigger 
widespread  domestic  instability  and  tear  the  fabric  of 
international  political  cooperation  upon  which  peace 
itself  depends. 54/ 

Domestic  difficulties  generated  by  the  Watergate  scandal  also  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  US  credibility,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  US  national  policy  makers  identified  several 
threats.  Prior  to  the  1973  peace  settlement,  the  most  significant  threats 
appeared  to  be  Hanoi's  (and  the  Viet  Cong's)  continued  aggression  coupled 
with  intransigence  regarding  negotiations,  and  South  Vietnam's  internal 
weaknesses  -  economical,  political,  and  military.  Communist  infiltration 
from  the  North,  Hanoi's  use  of  supply  routes  and  sanctuaries  in  neighboring 
countries,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  North's  military  stockpile, 
primarily  by  the  USSR,  represented  major  obstacles  to  the  US  objectives  of 
preserving  a  free  South  Vietnam  (and  Cambodia)  and  of  reaching  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

The  US  goal  of  peace  with  honor  (and  of  diminishing  its  own 

presence  in  the  region)  was  also  obstructed  by  South  Vietnam's  initial 

refusal  to  accept  an  in-place  cease-fire  and  by  its  rejection  of  the 
Vietnamese- language  version  of  what  had  been  considered  the  final  text  of 
the  treaty. 55/  South  Vietnam  felt  threatened  not  only  by  commurrst 

aggression  but  also  by  its  own  realization  that  its  forces  were  not  yet 

adequately  prepared  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

After  the  peace  settlement  was  signed,  US  national  policy  makers 
identified  two  serious  threats  to  US  interests  in  Southeast  Asia:  South 
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Vietnam  continued  to  have  difficulties  in  self-defense  and  the  North  con¬ 
tinued  its  aggression  after  a  brief  respite.  By  mid- 1974,  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  had  begun  to  deterioriate  significantly.  From 
this  point  until  the  communist  successes  in  these  countries  in  the  spring 
of  1975,  the  US  executive  sought  a  way  to  counter  this  threat.  As  will  be 
seen  in  Chapter  3  of  this  volume  (in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  Nixon 
and  Ford  administrations),  Congressional  restraints  on  the  provision  of  US 
aid  to  the  region  came  to  be  considered,  at  least  from  the  executive  per¬ 
spective,  a  tnreat  as  great,  if  perhaps  not  greater,  than  Hanoi's 
aggression. 56/ 

3.  Strategies 

The  basic  strategies  used  by  US  national  policy  makers  for  rea¬ 
lizing  US  objectives  during  this  time  period  were,  essentially,  those 
determined  in  the  1969-1970  sub-period.  In  the  international  arena,  the  US 
sought  to  accomplish  its  goal  of  relaxing  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China;  the  basic  strategy  employed  was  that  of  personal 
diplomacy  which  included  a  tough  negotiating  posture  and  the  strategy  of 
linkage.  The  Nixon-Kissinger  initiatives  in  summit  negotiations  served  as 
major  vehicles  for  realizing  a  number  of  important  arms  limitations  nego¬ 
tiations,  specifically  the  SALT  I  agreement  and  the  MBFR  and  SALT  II  talks. 
The  strategy  of  exploiting  the  hostilities  existing  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  was  also  utilized  as  a  means  both  for  realizing  detente  with  each  of 
the  powers  and  for  bringing  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  negotiate. 

The  strategies  set  forth  in  the  Nixon  Doctrine  also  obtained  for 
the  1970-1975  period:  In  Southeast  Asia,  "Vietnamization"  continued  as  aid 
the  provision  of  US  military  assistance  to  those  countries  in  the  region 
dependent  upon  the  US  for  the  development  of  their  indigenous  defense 
capabilities.  Prior  to  the  1973  peace  settlement,  the  US  also  employed 
coercive  diplomacy  in  the  region  (a  strategy  which  was,  in  essence,  a 
continuation  of  Johnson's  "talk-fight”  strategy)  as  a  way  to  compel  Hanoi 
towards  negotiations. 

The  maintenance  of  US  bilateral  and  multilateral  defense  arrange¬ 
ments,  such  as  SI  \T0,  was  emphasized  during  this  period,  both  as  a  way  to 
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assuage  suspicions  regarding  the  US  sincerity  in  upholding  its  commitments 
as  it  withdrew  gradually  from  South  Vietnam,  and  as  a  way  to  deter  aggres¬ 
sion  in  countries  aligned  with  the  US. 

The  applicability  of  these  strategies  to  US-Southeast  Asian 
relations  during  this  time  period  was,  however,  limited:  their  effective¬ 
ness  was  diminished  both  by  US  Congressional  (and  public)  constraints  on 
renewing  US  involvement  in  the  region  and  by  national-level  confusion 
generated  by  the  Watergate  crisis.  In  theory,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  could 
have  been  both  a  realistic  and  effective  strategy  if  applied  to  a  country 
which  had  not  been  exposed  to  a  high  level  of  US  presence  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  US  willingness  to  fight  the  "host"  country's  battles.  For 
South  Vietnam,  the  strategy  of  self-reliance  was  so  poorly  understood  and 
applied  that  it  stood  little  chance  of  succeeding. 

H.  ANALYTIC  SUMMARY  AND  INSIGHTS 


The  1945-1950  period  was  marked  by  an  ardent  and  perhaps  idealistic 
desire  for  a  tens  ion- free  international  system;  it  also  witnessed  an 
attempt  by  national  policy  makers  to  reconcile  US  anti  colonialist  and 
anticommunist  policies.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  the  second 
period,  1950-1955,  saw  the  advance  of  monolithic  communism  as  the  major 
threat  to  US  interests  and  objectives.  The  US  strategy  of  "massive  reta¬ 
liation"  and  the  "liberation"  doctrine  ("roll  back")  earmarked  the  US  for 
the  role  of  "world  policeman."  The  third  period,  1955-1960,  saw  a  degree 
of  continuity  with  the  preceding  period  regarding  perceptions  of  the  mono¬ 
lithic  communist  threat;  however,  while  the  bi -polar  world  continued  to  be 
marked  by  considerable  tension  between  the  two  superpowers,  the  US  and  the 
USSR,  a  perceptible  softening  in  the  rhetoric  of  "massive  retaliation"  and 
"liberation"  occurred,  illustrating  the  US  policy  makers'  gradual  approach 
to  arms  limitations  and  'the  reduction  of  international  tensions.  A  new 
strategy,  "flexible  response,"  which  included  counterinsurgency  to  fight 
what  Khrushchev  termed  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  marked  the  1960-1965 
period;  in  addition,  the  preservation  of  US  credibility  was  found  to  be  of 
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increasing  relevance  as  a  major  national  interest  and  its  potential  loss,  a 
threat  to  US  international  and  domestic  prestige. 

The  fifth  period,  1965-1970,  was  divided  into  two  sub-periods:  The 
first,  terminating  with  the  close  of  the  Johnson  presidency,  saw  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  themes  from  the  preceding  period,  although  greater  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  PRC  as  the  major  threat  to  US  interests  and  objectives. 
The  second  sub-period  ushered  in  a  substantially  new  era  of  national  policy 
which,  while  characterized  by  similar  objectives  and  interests,  saw  the 
development  of  several  new  strategies  for  their  realization.  In  the  1970- 
1975  period,  the  major  goal  and  preoccupation  of  US  policy  makers  was  the 
establishment  of  a  stable,  international  system  based  on  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  restraint,  an  objective  which  was  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  the  1945-1950  period  (see  Figure  1-1).  The  credibility  and  prestige 
themes  continued  to  permeate  US  national  policy  during  this  period,  and  the 
employment  of  coercive  and  secret  diplomacy  came  to  the  center  of  US  for¬ 
eign  policy  conduct. 

In  the  majority  of  time  periods  discussed,  the  US  found  itself  con¬ 
strained  by  its  perceptions  of  its  own  leadership  role  in  the  world  and  of 
the  threats  which  appeared  to  obstruct  the  realization  of  US  objectives. 
As  the  strongest  post-World  War  II  power  -  both  economically  and  militarily 
-  the  US  fashioned  its  global  policy  on  the  premise  that  it  was  America's 
duty  to  assume  the  role  of  global  arbiter  and  policeman.  Although  this 
perspective  was  a  "natural"  response  precipitated  by  the  realities  opera¬ 
ting  in  the  immediate  post-war  environment,  it  was  also  one  founded  upon 
what  many  prominent  individuals  have  termed  arrogance.  This  viewpoint  came 
to  be  so  firmly  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  US  policy  makers,  that,  in 
essence,  it  served  to  limit  the  US  appreciation  of  the  other  forces  at  work 
in  the  global  environment,  particularly  of  nationalism. 

Inconsistencies  in  policy  served  to  undermine  the  effectiveness  and 
credibility  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  US  World  War  II  objec¬ 
tive  of  defeating  the  Japanese  served  as  the  basis  for  cooperation  and 
friendship  between  US  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  with  Southeast  Asian,  parti¬ 
cularly  Vietnamese,  nationalists.  Yet,  after  their  common  enemy  had  been 
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defeated,  the  predominantly  Eurocentric  US  policy  perspective  reasserted 
itself;  to  many  Vietnamese  nationalists,  this  appeared  to  be  a  betrayal  of 
confidence,  laying  the  foundation  for  future  anti-American  (and  anti- 
imperialist  and  anticolonialist)  attitudes  on  the  part  nf  numerous  Viet¬ 
namese  people. 

The  objective  of  containing  the  communist  threat,  globally  and  in 
Southeast  Asia,  was  the  major  US  objective  throughout  most  of  the  time 
periods  discussed.  This  aim  conflicted  steadily  with  the  US  obiective  of 
promoting  self-determination  and  civil  liberties  on  a  global  basis,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Vietnam.  The  battle  against  communism  took  precedence  over 
these  other  US  objectives.  Hence,  the  US  came  to  support  predominantly 
authoritarian,  repressive  regimes,  as  in  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea, 
rationalizing  this  support  by  citing  the  domino  theory  and  the  lessons  of 
Munich.  Tne  differences  between  civil  wars,  colonial  wars,  and  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  were  too  frequently  clouded  by  perceptions  of  the 
monolithic  communist  threat. 

Finally,  terms  such  as  "interest,"  "objective,"  and  "threat"  have  been 
frequently  misunderstood,  overused,  or  misapplied  by  US  national  policy 
makers.  In  scrutinizing  the  major  US  policy  statements  for  tne  period 
1945-1975,  especially  regarding  Southeast  Asia,  one  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  frequency  with  which  these  terms  are  employed,  often  emphasized  by 
the  adjective  "vital."  Such  verbal  extravagance  leads  to  generalization 
and  ambiguity,  making  it  difficult  for  the  US  public,  US  policy  makers,  and 
US  allies  and  non-allies  to  grasp  the  true  level  of  priority  attached  to  US 
interests,  objectives,  and  threats.  For  the  purpose  of  a  coherent  and 
consistent  US  foreign  policy,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  such  terms 
be  applied  carefully,  with  the  utmost  attention  given  to  identifying  real 
US  objectives  and  interests  in  a  realistic  manner.  Frequent  US  national 
level  reviews  of  long-held  objectives  and  interests,  of  perceived  threats, 
and  of  strategies  to  meet  the  threats  or  accomplish  US  national  objectives 
and  interests  would  facilitate  this  process  of  evaluation  and  reevaluation. 
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CHAPTER  1 
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CHAPTER  2 

HISTORICAL  PRECEDENTS  WHICH  INFLUENCED  US  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 
A.  INTRODUCTION 


Past  history  shapes  perceptions  of  present  day  events  as  well  as 
the  evolution  of  future  events.  This  statement,  albeit  unoriginal,  is 
extremely  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  US  foreign  policy  for  Vietnam. 
During  the  course  of  the  war,  US  policy  makers  frequently  drew  from  the 
"lessons"  cf  history  in  explaining  a  particular  course  of  action  -  politi¬ 
cal  or  military.  Simplistic  adages,  such  us  "never  again"  or  "remember 
Munich,"  were  often  used  in  lieu  of  developing  more  precise  and  perhaps 
more  convincing  explanations  for  making  a  paiticular  policy  decision.  In 
addition,  they  often  came  to  he  voiced  indiscriminately,  leading  to  gener¬ 
al  iiation,  overuse,  and  misapplication. 

This  chapter  focuses  on  "historical  precedents"  and  US  policy  makers' 
perceptions  of  these  precedents.  The  discussion  centers  on  the  use  of 
these  precedents  their  role  in  determining  and  constraining  US  policy 
formation  for  Vietnam.  The  term  "historical  precedent"  is  defined  in  this 
chapter  as  a  decision  or  event  that  occurred  in  the  past  which  served  as  an 
example  or  lesson  justifying  a  subsequent  action.  The  precedents  analyzed 
in  this  chapter  are  chosen  only  insofar  as  they  relate  to  US  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Those  chosen  are  considered  to  have  been  the  mosx.  important  and 
most  frequently  cited  precedents  influencing  US  national-level  policy 
makers.  1/  Figure  2-1  provides  an  overview  of  the  historical  precedents 
discussed  in  this  chapter  and  summarizes  their  role  in  shaping  or  con¬ 
straining  US  involvement  in  Vietnam.  2/ 

B.  APPEASEMENT  IN  MUNICH 


The  1930s  taught  us  a  clear  lesson:  aggressive  conduct 
if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  and  unchallenged,  ultimately 
leads  to  war.  3/ 

(President  John  F.  Kennedy,  1962.) 
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HISTORICAL  PRECEDENTS  AS 

INFLUENCES  IN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

!  PRECEDENTS 

1 _ 

HOW  THE  PRECEDENTS  INFLUENCED  US  POLICIES 

JUSTIFICATIONS  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

APPCASEMENT  AT  MUNICH 

1 

APPEASEMENT  ENCOURAGED  NAZI  AGGRESSION; 

SIMILAR  APPEASEMENT  WOULD  ENCOURAGE  THE 

COMMUNISTS. 

"LOSS"  OF  CHINA 

THE  DEMOCRATS  WERE.  ACCUSED  OF  LOSING  CHINA, 

WHiCH,  INTER  ALIA,  RESULTED  IN  THE  MCCARTHY 

ERA;  ALSO  LOSS  OF  VIETNAM  TO  THE  COMMUNISTS 

MIGHT  CRIPPLE  ANY  INCUMBENT  ADMINISTRATION. 

CUBAN  MISSILE  CRISIS  AND  BERLIN  CRISES 

FIRMNESS  WITH  THE  ENEMY,  GOOO  CRISIS  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  ,  ANO  GRADUAL  PRESSURE  ON  THE  ENEMY 

LED  TO  SUCCESS  IN  THESE  CRISES  ANO  PROVIDED 

A  BASIS  FOR  THE  SUBSEQUENT  US  POI.ICY  OF 

GRADUALISM  IN  VIETNAM. 

LIMITED  INTERVENTION  TO  CONTAIN  COMMUNISM 
INCLUDING  LEBANON,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  AND 

THE  BAY  Of  PIGS. 

US  INTERVENTION  IN  LEBANON  AND  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC  WERE  RELATIVELY  BLOODLESS,  SHORT-TERM 

ANO  DECISIVE  OPERATIONS.  CONVERSELY,  FAILURE 

AT  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS  PROVIDED  AN  INCENTIVE  FOR 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  DEMONSTRATE  SUCCESS  IN 

VIETNAM. 

CONSTRAINTS  ON 

THE  CONOUCT  OF  THE  WAR 

FAILURE  OF  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS 

US  FAILURE  IN  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS  OPERATION 

MILITATED  AGAINST  DIRECT  US  INTERVENTION  IN 

LAOS  IN  1961  ANO  1962.  HAVING  FAILED  TO 

DESPQSE  CASTRO  IN  CUBA,  KENNEDY  APPROVED 

THE  DIEM  COUP  ONLY  AFTER  BEING  ASSURED  IT 

WOULD  SUCCEED. 

CHINESE  INTERVENTION  DURING  THE  KOREAN 

WAR 

SUPRISE  CHINESE  INTERVENTION  IN  KOREA 

DRASTICALLY  CHANGED  THE  COURSE  ANO  COST  OF 

OF  THE  KOREAH  WAR.  THEREAFTER  US  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIONS  AVOIDED  ACTIONS  THAT  MIGHT  BE 

PROVOCATIVE  TO  THE  CHINESE. 

THE  RESPECTED  AO AGE:  "NEVER  AGAIN"  SEND 
TROOPS  TO  FIGHT  IN  THE  ASIAN  MAINLAND  (AS 

IN  KOREA) 

EISENHOWER  DECIDED  NOT  TO  SUPPORT  THE  FRENCH 

AT  OIEN  BIEN  PMU.  KENNEDY  RESISTED  COMMITTING 
GROUND  COMBAT  FORCES  IN  LAOS  ANO  VIETNAM. 

JOHNSON  COMMITTED  GROUND  COMBAT  FORCES  ONLY 

AFTER  AIR  POWER  FAILED  TO  DETER  I HE  DRV. 

4541  /78W 


Figure  2.1.  A  Summary  of  Historical  Precedents  as  they 
Influenced  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  2/ 
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When  Senator  Henry  Jackson  accused  President  Carter  of  "appeasing"  the 
Soviets  with  the  SALT  II  treaty,  he  was  invoking  one  of  the  most  agonizing 
memories  of  his  generation.  4/  The  lesson,  derived  from  the  1938  appease¬ 
ment  of  Hitler  in  Munich,  has  been  frequently  cited  by  US  post-WWII  admini¬ 
strations  to  gain  support  for  a  policy  of  containing  communism  and  aggres¬ 
sion.  US  presidents  and  congressmen  repeatedly  warned  that  "appeasement" 
in  Greece,  Berlin,  Quemoy,  Cuba,  or  Indochina  would  only  encourage  more 
aggression.  In  1947,  Congressman  Lyndon  Johnson  cited  Munich  to  support 
Truman's  aid  proposal  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  5/  During  the  Vietnam  con¬ 
flict.,  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  both  stressed  that  US  vital  interests 
would  be  jeopardized  if  the  US  failed  to  meet  force  with  force,  thereby 
showing  strong  determination  to  halt  communist  expansion  in  the  Third 
World. 

As  a  result  of  the  Munich  experience,  the  concept  "appeasement"  has 
come  to  connote  weakness  and  conciliation  —  "peace  at  any  price"  --rather 
than  a  means  for  buying  time.  6/  The  traumatic  Munich  experience  seemed 
to  teach  that  US  national  leaders  meet  aggression  quickly,  decisively,  and 
ideally  multi-laterally;  moreover,  it  cautioned  that  unchecked  aggression 
is  less  restrained  with  each  success,  prompting  states  to  fall  like 
dominoes,  as  happened  after  Munich.  Finally,  the  Munich  experience  warned 
that  a  statesman  must  be  willing  to  go  to  war  if  his  policy  and  determina¬ 
tion  are  to  appear  credible. 

Each  of  the  major  decisions  that  increased  US  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
beginning  with  the  1950  decisions  to  recognize  Bao  Dai  and  provide  aid  and 
advisers  (MAAG)  to  the  Associated  States,  was  based  on  a  belief  that  the 
Munich  analogy  applied  to  Vietnam.  In  June  1950,  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War,  President  Truman  justified  his  request  for  the  rapid  dispatch 
of  aid  to  Indochina  by  stating, 

The  Communists. . .are  engaged  in  a  monstrous  con¬ 
spiracy...  the  best  time  to  meet  the  threat  is  in  the 
beginning. .. if  [peace  loving  nations]  don't  act 
together,  they  are  likely  to  be  picked  off,  one  by 
one.  7/ 
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Eisenhower  called  for  united  action  in  1954  when  he  asked  Churchill  to 
join  forces  with  the  US  in  preventing  the  collapse  of  the  French  garrison 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu: 


We  failed  to  halt  Hirohito,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  by 
not  acting  in  unity  and  in  time.  That  Marked  the 
beginning  of  many  years  of  stark  tragedy  and  desperate 
peril... May  it  not  be  that  our  nations  have  learned 
something  from  the  lesson?  8/ 

Winston  Churchill,  however,  rejected  the  applicability  of  the  Munich 
analogy  to  the  situation  in  Indochina.  9/ 

To  justify  the  deepening  of  America's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  his  advisers  cited  the  danger  of  appeasement  and  the 
domino  effect:  "aggression  feeds  upon  aggression."  J_0/  Only  a  week  before 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  President  Johnson  stated, 


...we  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich  that  success  only 
feeds  the  appetite  of  aggression.  The  battle  would  be 
renewed  in  one  country  and  then  another  country,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  perhaps  even  larger  war  and  crueller  con¬ 
flict  as  we  have  learned  from  the  lessons  of 
history.  1_1/ 

President  Johnson's  Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Rusk,  extended  the  Munich 
analogy  further,  equating  Hitler's  Mein  Kampt'  with  Chinese  Defense  Minister 
Lin  Piao's  1965  message  to  the  Third  World.  12/  President  Johnson  also 
alluded  to  the  Munich  analogy  when  he  suggested  that  US  involvement  in 
Vietnam  was  probably  deterring  World  War  III: 


Your  American  President  cannot  tell  you  with  certainty 
that  a  Southeast  Asia  dominated  by  Communist  power 
would  bring  a  third  world  war  much  closer  to  terrible 
reality.  One  could  hope  that  this  would  not  be  so. 

But  all  that  we  have  learned  in  this  tragic  century 
strongly  suggests  to  me  it  would  be  so.  1_3/ 

With  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  and  the  subsequent  winding  down  of  the 
US  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  Munich  analogy  as  applied  to  Vietnam  was 
dropped  from  the  speeches  of  key  US  policy  makers.  However,  the  necessity 
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of  showing  domestic  and  international  audiences  that  the  US  was  not  selling 
out  an  ally  or  appeasing  an  aggressor  was  reflected  in  phrases  such  as 
"peace  with  honor"  used  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Was  the  Munich  analogy  misused  and  overused?  Indeed,  this  analogy  was 
frequently  drawn  by  US  national  leaders  to  justify  or  explain  the  US  need 
to  meet  aggression  anywhere  (in  this  case,  in  Vietnam)  in  an  assertive, 
aggressive,  non-appeasing  manner  because  it  served  as  a  convenient  and 
familiar  rallying  device  for  eliciting  a  strong,  often  emotional  response 
from  the  US  public  in  support  of  US  policies  directed  at  forcefully  con¬ 
taining  or  curtailing  (communist)  aggression.  Frequent  application  of 
historical  analogies,  however,  often  leads  to  misapplication  and  general¬ 
ization.  They  often  come  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  action,  causing  the 
necessary  reflective  analysis  of  each  singular  case  to  be  neglected  or  even 
avoided.  The  Munich  experience  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  were 
unique,  not  wholly  or  even  partially  applicable  to  the  US  experience  in 
Vietnam.  It  appears  that  of  the  post-WWII  presidents,  only  President 
Kennedy  seemed  to  appreciate  that  historical  analogies  must  be  drawn 
sparingly  and  with  great  care;  14/  for  few  if  any  contemporary  events  or 
crises  mirror  those  found  in  past  history. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  memories  of  Munich  encouraged  a  forceful  US 
response;  they  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  United  States'  reticence  in 
negotiating  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  particularly  in  the  1960-1965 
time-frame.  Broadly  speaking,  reticence  to  negotiate  based  on  the  fear 
that  negotiating  ntight  be  construed  as  or  result  in  "appeasement."  illu¬ 
strates  an  incorrect  usage  of  the  Munich  analogy.  1_5/  The  diplomatic 
tragedy  of  Munich,  however,  had  such  international  consequence  that  its  use 
(and,  hence,  misuse)  as  an  historical  analogy,  especially  regarding 
Vietnam,  was,  problematically,  a  "natural"  response  to  aggression  in  the 
post-WWII  environment. 
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C.  THE  FALL  OF  CHINA 


The  United  States  is  determined  that  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  shall  not  be  lost.  ]6/ 

(President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  1961.)  “ 

I  am  not  going  to  lose  Vietnam.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
the  president  who  saw  Southeast  Asia  go  the  way  China 
went.  17/ 

(President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  1963.) 

China's  "loss"  to  the  communists  in  1949  served  as  an  historical 
precedent  compelling  each  successive  post-WWII  president  to  support  South 
Vietnam  in  order  to  contain  communism  and  prevent  the  loss  of  another  Asian 
nation.  Mao  Tse-tung's  victory  over  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  indeed  a  traumatic 
event  for  the  United  States.  At  the  time,  the  Chinese  Communist  victory 
was  considered  a  severe  threat  to  US  global,  strategic  interests.  On  the 
domestic  front,  it  had  severe  consequences  for  the  Democratic  administra-  * 

tiorr  and  provided  ample  ammunition  for  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  in  his 
proceedings  against  alleged  communists  in  the  US  government. 

Although  the  Chinese  mainland  was  not  actually  the  United  States1  to  * 

"lose,"  its  fall  has  been  considered  by  some  analysts  to  have  been  "the 
greatest  single  tragedy  of  modern  times."  18/  Peking's  alignment  with 
Moscow  significantly  altered  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  22/  And  Mao's 
vociferous  anti-US  stance  was  also  a  grave  disappointment  for  the  US: 
before  his  death,  President  Roosevelt  had  hoped  that  China  would  serve  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  Asia  during  the  continent's  transition  from 
colonialism  to  nationalism.  20/ 

After  the  fall,  communist  activities  in  Asia  were  seen  as  directly 
inspired  by  Peking.  Soviet  support  for  the  Mao  regime  during  the  early  and 
mid-1950's  intensified  the  US  fear  of  international  communism,  serving  as 
the  basis  for  US  perceptions  of  communism  as  a  monolithic  entity,  even 
after  the  Peking-Moscow  union  had  become  severely  strained. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  "loss"  of  China,  followed  shortly  by  the 
Korean  War,  contributed  to  the  1952  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party.  21/ 
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The  view  that  China's  fall  occurred  because  of  communist  plotting  from 
within  the  Department  of  State  led  to  the  McCarthy  hearings.  As  a  result, 
the  US  government  lost  officials  who  best  understood  Asian  communism.  The 
purge  cf  China  experts  also  discouraged  Foreign  Service  Officers  from 
independent  thinking  and  encouraged  many  to  assume  a  rigid  anticommunist 
stance.  22/ 

China's  "loss,"  or  the  "fall  of  China  syndrome"  23/  prompted  sub¬ 
sequent  post-WWII  presidents  to  intervene  actively  and  often  forcefully  in 
Asia  in  support  of  non-communists  faced  with  communist  aggression.  Both 
Korea  and  Vietnam  can  be  seen  in  this  light.  The  "loss"  of  South  Vietnam 
to  communism  was  feared  by  US  national  level  policy  makers  because  it  could 
potentially, 

•  Alter  the  strategic  balance  of  power  in  Asia,  benefiting  the 
communist  world; 

•  Lead  to  a  domino-like  fall  of  other  states  in  Southeast  Asia; 

•  Encourage  the  communists  to  foment  additional  "wars  of  libera¬ 
tion;" 

•  Weaken  the  SEATO  alliance; 

•  Weaken  US  allies'  faith  in  America's  commitments  abroad; 

•  "Stimulate  bitter  domestic  controversies  in  the  US  and  be  seized 
upon  by  extreme  elements  to  divide  the  country  and  harass  the 
administration";  24/  and 

•  Mar  the  place  in  history  of  the  president  who  "lost"  South 
Vietnam. 

During  the  United  States'  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  "fall  of  China 
syndrome"  weighed  heavily  on  US  national  level  policy  makers.  According  to 
Charles  Yost, 

The  US  leaders  recollection  of  the  domestic-political 
consequences  of  the  "loss"  of  China  and  their  fear  of 
similar  consequences  to  them  if  Vietnam  were  "lost"  was 
perhaps  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  the>r  poli¬ 
cies  and  behavior.  25/ 
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Even  Republican  President  Nixon,  while  withdrawing  US  forces  from  Vietnam, 
was  fearful  of  a  political  backlash  remini  cent  of  the  1952  and  1968  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party's  defeat  if  he  were  to  "lose"  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Vost  states, 

President  Nixon  continued  to  be  so  convinced  that  the 
"silent  majority"  would  still  react  with  political  fury 
to  a  defeat  in  Vietnam  that  for  four  more  years  he 
pursued  the  will  o'  wisp  of  winning  the  war  while 
withdrawing  from  it.  26/ 

Was  the  "loss"  of  China  and  the  events  surrounding  it  analogous  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam?  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  Nationalists  "lost" 
China  because  of  their  corrupt,  inefficient  leadership,  a  lack  of  broad 
based  popular  support,  and  a  lack  of  ideological  purpose.  The  eminent 
Sinologist  John  King  Fairbanks  pointed  out  that,  although  from  1945-1959 
Soviet  aid  to  the  Chinese  Communists  was  less  than  US  aid  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  Mao's  forces  were,  nevertheless,  capable  of  mobilizing  and 
utilizing  the  potentialities  of  revolution  while  the  Nationalists  were 
not.  27/  Some  analysts  contend  that  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would  have 
been  defeated  even  if  the  US  had  committed  one  million  men  to  the 
region.  28/  In  Vietnam,  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  US  gradualism  left 
open  the  possibility  of  sending  an  additional  200-250  thousand  US  troops  to 
Vietnam  in  order  to  deal  with  the  growing  number  of  communist  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  29/  Although  President  Johnson  did  not  fulfill  this 
request,  the  already  large  number  of  US  troops  in  Vietnam  indicated  the 
administration's  fear  of  being  the  second  Democratic  administration  since 
World  War  II  to  "lose"  an  Asian  country  to  communism. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  some  parallels  between  the  leadership  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Nationalist  Chinese  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  South  Vietnamese  Ngo  Dir,h 
Diem.  The  regimes  of  both  men  were  corrupt,  repressive,  and  without  broad 
based  popular  support.  Broadly  speaking,  a  government  that  is  incapable  of 
demonstrating  real  leadership  has  little  chance  for  survival.  A  State 
Department  cable  dated  May  1949,  transmitted  over  Secretary  Acheson's  name 
to  the  US  consulate  in  Hanoi,  made  this  point  regarding  Bao  Dai's  political 
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viability  at  the  time.  Drawing  from  the  US  China  experience,  a  comparison 
was  made  between  the  leadership  problems  in  China  pre-Mao  and  Vietnam: 

The  experience  [of]  China  has  shown  [that]  no  amount 
[of]  US  military  and  economic  aid  can  save  [the] 
government,  even  if  recognized  by  all  other  powers  and 
[if  it]  possessed  full  opportunity  [to]  achieve 
national  aims,  unless  it  can  rally  support  [of  the] 
people  against  commies  by  affording  representation  [of] 
all  important  national  groups,  manifesting  devotion  to 
national  as  opposed  [to]  personal  or  party  interests, 
and  demonstrating  real  leadership.  30/ 

Had  this  cable  been  written  a  decade  or  so  later  regarding  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  have  been  an  equally  realistic  assessment. 

Finally,  at  the  time  of  China's  fall,  there  were  a  number  of  talented, 
experienced  China  "watchers"  within  the  US  government  who  were  capable  of 
assessing  the  situation  in  civil  war-torn  China.  The  purge  of  these  old 
China  hands,  a  by-product  of  the  McCarthy  era,  left  a  void  in  the  State 
Department's  pool  of  Asian  experts.  31/  This  purge  also  had  an  effect  on 
US  Vietnam  policy  making;  whereas  the  old  Asian  experts  had  generally 
promoted  compromise  between  the  Communists  and  Nationalists  in  China,  the 
new  Asian  hands  urged  intervention  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  1954.  32/  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  Cuban  missle  crisis  found  a  number  of  well-informed  Sovieto¬ 
logists  on  hand  to  gauge  the  situation  and  advise  the  President  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  "loss"  of  China,  therefore,  served  as  a  justification  for  US 
involvement  in  Vietnam  as  it  had  for  US  participation  in  the  Korean  War.  As 
an  historical  precedent,  it  served  as  the  basis  for  a  gradualist  approach 
to  the  insurgency  in  Vietnam,  particularly  since  many  US  policy  makers 
believed  that  the  US  had  done  too  little  in  trying  to  "save"  China  in  1949. 
Strong  criticism  regarding  Congressional  aid  limitations  at  the  time  of 
Mao's  victory  may  also  have  encouraged  the  Congress,  especially  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations,  to  be  less  "budget-conscious"  and  more 
willing  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 
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0.  THE  CUBAN  MISSILE  CRISIS  AND  BERLIN:  FIRMNESS  WITH  THE  ADVERSARY 

The  challenge  that  we  face  in  Southeast  Asia  today  is 
the  same  challenge  thac  we  have  faced  with  courage  and 
that  we  have  met  with  strength  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  in 
Berlin  and  Korea,  in  Lebanon  and  in  Cuba,  ...there  can 
be  no  peace  by  aggression  and  no  immunity  from 
reply.  33/ 

(President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  1964.) 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  and  successive  crises  over  Berlin 
served  as  precedents  illustrating  the  benefits  inherent  in  good  crisis 
management,  in  dealing  firmly  with  an  adversary,  and  in  employing  gradual 
coercion  as  -,an  indication  of  US  resolve,  while  simultaneously  allowing  the 
antagonist  time  to  comply  with  US  demands.  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
both  hoped  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  challenge  by  employing  similar  tactics  in 
order  to  compel  Hanoi  to  halt  its  subversive  activities.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis  brought  the  US  and  USSR  very  near  to  a  major  nuclear  confrontation; 
this  fact  counseled  the  need  for  more  moderate  policies  of  co-existence  on 
the  part  of  both  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  1563  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  the  establishment  of  the  Moscow-Washington  hot- line  illustrated 
the  moderating  influence  of  that  crisis,  marking  a  watershed  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  34/  and  prompting  both  countries  to  refrain  from  a 
nuclear  confrontation  over  Vietnam. 

After  three  years  of  post-WWII  bureaucratic  wrangling  between  the  four 
occupying  powers  in  Berlin  over  the  city's  status,  the  Soviets  and  East 
Germans  attempted  to  blockade  Berlin  in  order  to  prevent  Western  access. 
The  US  responded  with  the  famous  Berlin  Airlift  of  1948.  35/  Minor  crises 
erupted  in  Berlin  during  the  1950s,  culminating  in  the  1961  erection  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  which  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans  hoped  would  halt  the  flow  of 
East  Berliners  to  the  West.  Construction  of  the  wall  resulted  in  a  tense 
confrontation  between  US  and  Soviet  forces  during  which  President  Kennedy 
mobilized  US  reserve  forces  to  reinforce  the  West  Berlin  garrison.  36/ 

The  installation  of  missiles  in  Cuba,  90  miles  from  the  United  States, 
was  considered  a  significant  threat  to  US  security.  US  national  policy 
makers  felt  their  installation  would  enhance  the  Soviet  Union's  strategic 
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posture  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  would  damage  US  prestige  and 
threaten  US  strategic  interests.  If  the  Soviets  were  successful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  a  missile  base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  then,  in 
the  view  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  the  politico-diplomatic  damage  to 
the  US  would  be  sizeable.  After  the  crisis,  President  Kennedy  indicated 
that  a  Soviet  success  "would  have  politically  changed  the  balance  of  power. 
It  would  have  appeared  to,  and  appearances  contribute  to  reality."  37/ 

The  US  experiences  in  Berlin  and  Cuba  illustrated  the  US  ability  to 
deal  firmly  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  achieve  US  objectives  while 
also  avoiding  a  nuclear  conflict.  In  both  crises  Kennedy  respected  the 
rules  of  good  crisis  management: 

•  Never  corner  an  opponent  and  always  assist  him  to  save  face; 

•  Convince  the  opponent  that  the  situation  threatens  US  vital 
interests; 

•  Clearly  communicate  to  the  opponent  one's  own  goals  and  inten¬ 
tions,  and  pressure  the  opponent  by  gradual  steps; 

•  Provide  a  time  limit  within  which  the  opponent  may  respond; 

e  Convincingly  threaten  the  opponent  if  he  fails  to  respond  in  a 
favorable  or  timely  fashion;  and 

•  Offer  an  incentive  or  "carrot"  as  well  as  a  "stick."  38/ 

In  the  1961  Berlin  crisis,  President  Kennedy  moved  ^.-.dually  to 
increase  US  pressure  on  the  Soviets.  In  order  to  convince  Khrushchev  how 
strongly  the  US  regarded  Berlin  as  a  vital  interst,  President  Kennedy 
called  up  the  Reserves  and  mobilized  for  a  possible  conflict.  Khrushchev 
finally  removed  his  deadline  for  Kennedy  and  the  US  president  removed  his 
threat  of  attack.  The  Berlin  Wall  marked  the  termination  of  the  crisis, 
halting  the  flow  of  refugees  yet  allowing  Western  access  to  Berlin.  39/ 

In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Kennedy  again  moved  in  gradual  steps, 
increasing  US  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  its  missiles;  he 
provided  a  time  limit  and,  if  the  Soviets  persisted,  a  threat  of  nuclear 
attack.  Kennedy  employed  the  "carrot  and  stick"  strategy:  the  "carrot" 
was  a  promise  not  to  invade  Cuba,  and  the  "stick"  -  a  tacit  ultimatum  of 
nuclear  war.  In  addition,  Kennedy  privately  assured  Khrushchev  that  the  US 
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would  remove  its  own  missi1  from  Turkey  after  the  crisis.  40/  Khrushchev 
valued  the  political  ■  igi  icance  of  this  act,  aware  that  US  missiles  ir 
Turkey  were  obsolete.  41/  After  the  missile  crisis  was  defused,  President 
Kennedy  observed  that  the  lesson  "toughness  with  the  communists  guarantees 
their  collapse  or  compliance"  should  not  necessarily  be  concluded  from  his 
administration's  victory. 42/ 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  tested  the  strength  of  American  leadership 
and  its  ability  to  manage  power  effectively.  Theodore  Sorenson,  Kennedy's 
Special  Assistant  at  the  time,  provided  this  assessment, 

To  the  whole  world  ’t  displayed  the  ripening  of  an 
American  leadarship  unsurpassed  in  the  responsible 
management  of  power.  From  the  moment  of  chaTlenge  the 
American  President  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  need  for 
a  hard  response.  But  throughout  the  crisis  he  coolly 
and  exactly  measured  the  level  of  force  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  level  of  threat  ...At  every  stage  he  gave 
his  adversary  time  for  reflection  and  reappraisal, 
taking  care  not  to  force  him  into  "spasm"  reactions  cr 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  43/ 

Southeast  Asia  posed  no  sudden  crises  of  the  magnitude  that  the 
Berlin  or  .a  crises  caused  for  the  Kennedy  Administration  (the  Laotian 
crisis  was  temporized  by  the  neutrality  agreement  of  1962).  Nonetheless, 
Kennedy  responded  to  communist  subversion  and  terrorism  in  Vietnam  with  a 
similar  gradual  approach,  increasing  the  amount  of  US  aid  and  the  number 
of  US  advisors  allocated  for  South  yietnam.  President  Kennedy  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  prove  that  "wars  of  national  liberation"  would  not  succeed  and 
that  the  US  was  capable  of  meeting  this  type  of  challenge  through  counter¬ 
insurgency  tactics. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  reached  crisis  proportions  during  the  Johnson 
administration.  As  vice  president  under  Kennedy,  Johnson  had  observed  the 
administration's  management  of  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises,  concluding  that 
the  danger  of  nuclear  blackmail  could  be  removed  by  facing  down  the  Soviet 
threat.  44/  Johnson  had  hoped  for  similar  success  in  forcing  Hanoi  to 
desist  in  its  support  of  Southern  insurgency  by  gradually  escalating  US 
bombing  against  the  North.  When  this  strategy  failed,  he  decided  upon  the 
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next  gradual  step  of  committing  US  combat  forces  to  curtail  Hanoi's  aggres¬ 
sion.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  however,  each  increase  in  US  pressure  was 
met  by  an  increase  in  pressure  from  the  DRV  and  the  NLF. 

During  the  Nixon  administration,  Henry  Kissinger  employed  a  similar 
"carrot  and  stick"  strategy  as  a  way  to  move  Hanoi  towards  negotiations. 
In  this  instance,  the  "carrot"  was  an  offer  of  substantial  aid  to  rebuild 
the  North;  the  "stick"  -  more  bombing.  45/  This  strategy  was  not,  however, 
effective  for  dealing  with  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Two  essential  elements 
present  in  the  Cuba  and  Berlin  crises  were  absent  from  the  Vietnam  situa¬ 
tion.  While  the  Soviet  Union  had  apparently  set  its  own  limits  as  to  the 
level  of  US  punishment  it  was  willing  to  endure  for  involvement  in  Berlin 
and  Cuba,  the  DRV  was  uncompromising  in  its  determination  to  reunify 
Vietnam  and  seemed  to  have  no  such  limitations.  In  the  Berlin  and  Cuba 
crises,  the  US  employed  a  potent  threat  that,  if  absolutely  necessary, 
would  have  been  fulfilled;  in  Vietnam,  the  US  was  unwilling  to  exert  the 
kind  of  military  pressure  (i.e. ,  nuclear  attack)  sufficient  to  threaten  the 
North's  survival,  thereby  compelling  Hanoi  to  meet  US  demands  and  desist 
from  aggressive  activities.  Time  limits  proved  to  be  inapplicable  to 
Vietnam. 

Therefore,  while  the  Berlin  and  Cuba  precedents  influenced  both  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  Nixon  to  meet  the  adversary  firmly,  both  in  war  and  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  actually  too  long  and  complex  to  be 
handled  as  Berlin  and  Cuba  were;  the  lessons  learned  from  Cuba  and  Berlin 
by  both  Moscow  and  Washington  cautioned  against  employing  the  "carrot  and 
(nuclear)  stick"  in  Vietnam. 

E.  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS:  LIMITED  INTERVENTION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CONTAINMENT 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  ny  outside 
pressures.  I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  destinies  in  their  own  way.  46/ 


(President  Harry  S.  Truman,  1947.) 
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The  principle  espoused  by  President  Truman  in  his  1947  speec-  cgar- 
ding  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  became  the  basis  for  the  majority  of  US 
economic  and  military  assistance  programs  during  the  next  thirty  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  to  contain 
communist  aggression  and  protect  US  strategic  economic,  and  political 
interests  on  a  global  basis.  It  served  as  the  basis  for  covert  interven¬ 
tion  in  Iran,  Guatemala,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Chile;  and  overt  action 
in  Korea,  Lebanon,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  47/ 
A  number  of  these  earlier  operations;  such  as  the  1953  reinstatement  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  came  to  be  regarded  by  US  national  policy  makers  as  having 
been  so  successful  that  future  presidents  were  also  prompted  to  endorse 
strategies  of  limited  covert  politico-military  intervention. 

In  1958,  when  President  Eisenhower  sent  US  Marines  to  Lebanon  to  quel1 
pro-Nasser  Arabs  and  protect  US  oil  interests,  he  cited  the  Truman  Doctrine 
as  the  justification  for  the  action.  Eisenhower  limited  the  action  to  a 
take  over  of  the  airfields,  capital,  and  other  key  installations  while  the 
Lebanese  government  regained  stability.  48/  In  1965,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  sent  US  Marines  and  an  airborne  division  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  restore  order,  protect  American  citizens  and  their  interests,  and  deter 
a  possible  communist  coup.  The  intervention  was  limited  in  time,  economic 
cost,  and  numoer  of  troops  and  casualties.  This  experience  probably 
encouraged  President  Johnson  in  his  hope  that  Vietnam  would  also  be  a 
short-term  limited  war  which  would  be  resolved  quickly  and  satis¬ 
factorily.  49/ 

One  of  the  most  significant  examples  of  limited  intervention,  from  the 
standpoint  of  lessons  later  applied  to  US  involvement  in  Indochina,  was  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  April  1961.  The  invasion  was  an  American-planned 
attempt  to  depose  Fidel  Castro  and  establish  a  government  more  amicable  to 
the  US.  Only  ninety  miles  from  the  Florida  coast,  a  communist  Cuba  was 
seen  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  US,  capable  of  exporting  communist  subver¬ 
sion  to  neighboring  Latin  American  countries. 

Encouraged  by  a  1954  success  in  Guatemala,  the  CIA  drew  up  invasion 
plans  during  the  Eisenhower  administration.  50/  After  his  inauguration, 
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President  Kennedy  soon  came  under  heavy  pressure  to  accept  and  act  upon 
these  plans.  51/  The  new  President,  while  agreeing  to  the  plan,  imposed 
one  condition  on  the  invasion:  he  ruled  out  any  direct,  overt  participa- 
tion  of  US  armed  forces  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  direct  inter¬ 
ference  in  Cuba's  internal  affairs  and  any  associated  international  criti¬ 
cism  of  US  activities,  particularly  by  the  OAS.  This  limitation,  however, 
greatly  weakened  the  CIA-sponsored  operation;  the  spring  1961  invasion  by 
Cuban  exiles  failed  miserably. 

The  operation's  failure  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the  US,  particu¬ 
larly  on  its  international  relations.  US  support  of  the  invasion  strength¬ 
ened  Castro's  popular  support  in  Cuba  and  revived  Latin  American  fears  of 
American  imperialism,  negating  Kennedy's  attempt  to  identify  the  US  with 
anti  colonial  ism.  It  undermined  American  allies'  confidence  in  US  leader¬ 
ship,  while  the  Soviet  Union  gained  prestige  as  a  protector  of  small 
nations,  threatening  the  US  with  retaliation  for  its  actions.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  the  humiliation  compelled  Kennedy  to  follow  a  harder  line  in  the  Cold 
War  to  prove  his  toughness  both  to  domestic  critics  and  to  the  Soviet 
leaders.  52/ 

President  Kennedy  learned  some  valuable  lessons  from  this  experience 
at  a  relatively  low  cost.  The  most  important  lesson  counseled  the  need  for 
caution  before  embarking  on  military  ventures  ir  the  Third  World.  President 
Kennedy's  appreciation  of  this  lesson  was  reflected  in  his  statement  after 
the  invasion's  failure:  “If  it  hadn't  been  for  Cuba,  we  might  be  about  to 
intervene  in  Laos.... I  might  have  taken  [Lemnitzer' s]  advice  seriously," 
referring  to  the  JCS's  urging  to  bomb  and/or  invade  Laos.  53/  Thus, 

Kennedy  was  more  wary  of  advice  from  the  UCS  and  CIA,  instituting  stricter 
controls  over  CIA  activities.  For  alternative  military  advice,  he  turned 
to  his  newly  appointed  Special  Military  Representative,  General  Maxwell 
Taylor.  Furthermore,  the  White  House  staff  was  given  more  responsibility 
in  foreign  and  defense  affairs;  the  staff  offices  were  moved  closer  to  the 
president,  providing  better  coordination  within  the  executive  branch. 

t 
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The  US  attitude  towards  the  overthrow  of  South  Vietnam's  President 
Diem  was  also  influenced  by  the  Bay  of  Pigs  experience.  Several  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy's  advisers,  in  particular  Ambassador  Frederick  Nolting  and 
Vice  President  Johnson,  urged  that  Diem  be  allowed  to  continue  as  presi¬ 
dent,  hoping  Diem  would  insitute  much-needed  reforms  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  populace.  As  US  patience  with  Diem 
dwindled,  the  South  Vietnamese  generals  advised  US  officials  they  were 
prepared  to  remove  Diem  from  power.  President  Kennedy,  however,  remained 
noncommital,  wishing  to  avoid  world  criticism  for  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  Third  World  nation. 54/  (For  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  US  involvement  in  the  Diem  overthrow  see  Chapter  3  -  The  Kennedy 
Administration.) 

Although  the  Bay  of  Pigs  experience  imposed  certain  constraints  on  US 
activities  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  experience  also  served  as  an  incentive  to 
succeed  in  Vietnam.  Kennedy's  embarrassment  over  the  invasion's  failure, 
his  settling  for  the  neutralization  of  Laos  and  for  the  USSR's  erection  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  and,  finally,  his  1961  Vienna  encounter  with  the  gruff  and 
vociferous  Nikita  Khrushchev  prompted  the  President  to  remark  to  James 
Res ton, 

...the  only  place  in  the  world  where  there  was  a  real 
challenge  was  in  Vietnam,  and  now  we  have  a  problem  in 
trying  to  make  our  power  credible,  ...  Vietnam  looks 
like  the  place.  55/ 

President  Kennedy  felt  compelled  to  balance  what  he  perceived  as  blows  to 
his  and  American's  prestige  by  taking  an  aggressive  stand  in  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam,  therefore,  was  to  serve  as  a  "test-case"  of  America's  capa¬ 
bilities  in  containing  Third  World  based  communist  aggression  in  a  limited 
war,  the  successful  outcome  of  which  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
United  States. 
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F.  THE  CHINESE  INTERVENTION  IN  KOREA 

...it  is  clear  that,  to  bomb  the  North  sufficiently  to 
make  a  radical  impact  on  Hanoi's  political,  economic 
and  social  structure,  would  require  an  effort  which  we 
could  make  but  which  would  not  be  stomached  either  by 
our  own  peopl-e  or  by  world  opinion;  and  it  would  involve 
a  serious  risk  of  drawing  us  into  open  war  with 
China.  56/ 

(Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  1966.) 

The  fear  that  the  Chinese  might  intervene  as  they  did  in  the  Korean 
War  acted  as  one  of  the  most  significant  constraints  on  US  policy  makers  in 
their  determination  of  a  military  strategy  for  Vietnam.  The  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  changed  the  direction  of  both  the  Korean  War  and  of  the 
Cold  War:,  it  prevented  a  UN  victory  and  led  to  a  stalemate  involving  two 
painful  years  of  negotiations.  Moreover,  it  resulted  in  greater  hostili¬ 
ties  between  the  US  and  Communist  China,  tensions  which  continued  for  the 
next  20  years.  57/ 

In  1952,  American  policy  makers  expected  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
intervene  in  Vietnam  against  the  French,  regarding  as  evidence  of  this 
intention  the  massing  of  Chinese  troops  on  the  Tonkin  border.  58/  The  US 
contingency  plans  for  responding  to  massive  Chinese  intervention  at  that 
time  included  a  naval  blockade,  interdiction  of  Chinese  communication 
lines,  and  possible  air  strikes  against  military  targets  in  China.  59/  It 
was  generally  assumed  by  US  strategists  that  if  a  "wider  war"  resulted 
owing  to  Chinese  intervention,  then  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  conflict.  In  April  1954,  at  the  time  of  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  siege, 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  met  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  and 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai  in  Geneva.  Based  on  his  discussions 
with  the  two  ministers  regarding  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  Dulles  remarked 
in  a  memo  to  Washington: 

The  attitude  here  of  Molotov  and  Chou  En-lai 's  state¬ 
ment  yesterday  lead  me  to  rate  more  highly  than  hereto- 
'•  fore  the  probability  that  any  open  US  intervention 
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would  be  answered  by  open  Chi nese  intervention  with 
consequence >  of  general  war  Tn  Asia. 60/  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

Hence,  US  fears  of  Chinese  intervention  in  Vietnam  arose  early  in  the 
history  of  US  involvement  in  that  area,  continuing  throughout  most  of  the 
war. 

The  "flash  point"  (or  point  beyond  which  Communist  China  could  no 
longer  tolerate  US  actions  in  Vietnam,  prompting  them  to  intervene)  was 
difficult  for  US  policy  makers  to  quantify.  Although  fear  of  Chunese 
intervention  persisted  throughout  most  of  the  war  years,  speculations  as  to 
which  US  action  would  trigger  Chinese  intervention  changed  over  time.  The 
level  of  escalation  considered  by  the  US  as  being  tolerable  to  the  Chinese 
was  reassessed  frequently  during  the  war.  In  1954,  Secretary  Dulles 
defined  the  "flash  point"  as  that  time  when  the  US  initiated  "any  open 
intervention;"  in  1965,  the  Chinese  themselves  defined  the  "flash  point"  as 
the  moment  when  US  troops  entered  North  Vietnam.  61/ 

During  the  United  States'  intermittent  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
specific  targets  most  likely  to  be  provocative  were  avoided.  President 
Johnson  believed  that  a  "wider  war"  with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
prevented  if  certain  actions  were  avoided,  including: 

•  Use  of  nuclear  weapons; 

•  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam; 

•  Destruction  of  the  dike  system  in  North  Vietnam; 

•  Bombardment  of  civilian  population  centers; 

•  Attacks  on  lines  of  communication  close  to  the  Chinese  border; 

•  Mining  of  North  Vietnamese  ports;  and 

•  Increases  in  clandestine  operations  in,  or  an  invasion  of, 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  prohibitions  against  the  first  four  were  so  strong  that  these  particu¬ 
lar  actions  were  never  seriously  proposed;  the  others  were  suggested  by  the 
JCS  at  various  times  and  rejected.  62/  Yet  US  policy  makers  were  never 
absolutely  sure  that  by  avoiding  certain  provocative  actions,  the  Chinese 
would  not  intervene.  As  George  Ball  said  in  1966,  "Unhappily  we  will  not 
find  out  [where  the  flash  point  is]  until  after  the  catastrophe."  63/ 
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Later,  President  Nixon  and  his  policy  advisers  appeared  less  fearful 
of  triggering  Communist  Chinese  intervention.  The  Nixon  administration's 
initiation  of  detente  with  the  PRC  and  the  USSR  decreased  the  likelihood 
that  a  "flash  point"  would  be  reached.  This  leverage  allowed  the  US  to 
conduct  bombing  of  and  operations  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  as  well  as  to  bomb 
targets  and  mine  waters  in  North  Vietnam  heretofore  considered  too  pro¬ 
vocative. 

The  collection,  US-Vietnam  Relations  1945-1967,  (the  DoO  Pentagon 
Papers)  includes  many  memos  and  conversations  in  which  a  decision  to  esca¬ 
late  operations  against  North  Vietnam  or  its  sanctuaries  was  postponed  or 
never  approved  out  of  fear  that  the  Chinese  would  intervene.  When  con¬ 
sidering  the  US  intervention  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  State  Department  urged 
caution,  suggesting  that  the  US  make  clear  to  both  the  PRC  and  US  allies 
that  US  intervention  would  not  have  as  its  aim  the  overthrow  or  destruction 
of  the  Peking  regime.  64/  Ten  years  later,  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  Chinese  response,  the  US  refrained  from  a  retaliatory  strike  after  the 
Viet  Cong  attack  on  the  Bien  Hoa  base  in  November  1964.  65/  For  the  same 
reason,  air  strikes  against  POL  facilities,  power  stations,  airfields,  and 
surface-to-air  missile  sites  were  postponed  in  1964-65.  US  decision  makers 
also  postponed  destruction  of  the  MIGS  and  airfield  in  Phuc  Yet  for  three 
months  in  1965.  66/  Likewise,  in  August  1967,  President  Johnson  rejected 
using  air  power  to  close  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  to  destroy  a  section  of 
the  dike  system.  67/  Decisions  to  mine  the  North's  major  ports  were  also 
constrained  by  fears  of  possible  Soviet  retaliation,  either  directly  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere,  such  as  in  Berlin.  68/ 

Chinese  and  Soviet  warnings  increased  in  number  when  President  Johnson 
initiated  the  first  US  bombing  campaigns  against  the  North  and  committed 
troops  to  the  South.  In  March  1965,  both  Brezhnev  and  Chcu  En-'lai  offered 
to  send  in  troops  in  support  of  Hanoi.  69/  The  Chinese  did,  in  fact, 
intbrvene  in  the  war  between  1964  and  1971  by  sending  military  personnel  to 
North  Vietnam,  including  engineers,  railroad  construction  workers,  and 
antiaircraft  personnel,  some  of  whom  were  casualties  of  American  bomb¬ 
ing.  70/  But  the  Chinese  never  responded  by  sending  a  "yellow  norde"  into 
Vietnam  as  happened  in  Korea. 
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The  major  effect  that  the  fear  of  Chinese  intervention  had  on  the  US 

4 

conduct  of  the  war  from  1961-1968  was  that  it  limited  the  scope  and  nature 
of  US  military  operations.  By  proceeding  gradually  (in  reaction  to 
increasing  DRV-NLF  pressure),  the  US  felt  it  could  gauge  the  Chinese-Soviet 
reaction  and,  thereby,  avoid  a  major  confrontation  with  either  power.  The 
United  States'  gradual  escalation,  however,  afforded  North  Vietnam  the  time 
to  replenish  both  men  and  materiel,  as  well  as  to  augment  its  resources 
with  those  provided  by  the  USSR  and  the  PRC.  In  1968,  Clark  Clifford 
offered  this  pessimistic  appraisal: 

If  we  send  in  100,000  men,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
meet  us.  If  North  Vietnam  runs  out  of  men,  the  Chinese 
will  send  in  volunteers.  Russia  and  China  don't  intend 
for  us  to  win  the  war.  71/ 

The  JCS  argued  that  once  the  US  had  committed  itself  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  US  conduct  of  the 
war;  72/  nevertheless,  each  administration  felt  compelled  to  limit  US 
military  action  out  of  concern  for  a  wider  war.  Admiral  Sharp,  among 
others,  criticized  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  US  military;  he  argued 
that  the  "political  and  diplomatic  circles  in  Washington  were  dispropor¬ 
tionately  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  Communist  Chinese  and  Soviet 
intervention,  throttling  the  military's  ability  to  conclude  successfully 
the  commitment  into  which  that  leadership  had  drawn  us."  73/  Others  main¬ 
tained  a  similar  point  of  view.  According  to  Bernard  Brodie, 

We  have  seen  the  US  engage  itself  in  a  foolish  and 
costly  war  in  Vietnam,  but  with  critical  restraint  with 
respect  to  anything  that  might  involve  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  doing  so  despite  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  that  restraint  was  humiliation  and  military 
failure  in  Vietnam.  74/ 

Whereas  the  US  military  enjoyed  considerable  flexibility  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  fighting  employed  in  Korea  short  of  using  nuclear  weapons  or  viola-  * 

ting  the  Manchurian  sanctuary,  in  Vietnam  US  military  planners  were 
frustrated  by  the  constraints  on  operations  against  Hanoi  which  had  been 
imposed  from  fear  that  the  Chinese  or  Soviets  might  intervene  in  response.  > 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  fear  of  a  wider  war  constrained  the 
Chinese  more  than  the  US.  In  the  1960s,  the  Chinese  had  many  internal 
difficulties  with  which  to  contend,  including  the  upheaval  caused  by  the 
Cultural  Revolution  from  wnich  they  are  still  trying  to  recover.  These 
problems  may  have  restrained  the  PRC  from  intervening  in  Vietnam,  making 
their  provision  of  aid  to  Hanoi  a  more  realistic  and  feasible  course  of 
action  for  them  at  the  time.  General  Maxwell  Taylor  suggested  that  the 
Chinese  and  Soviets  may  have  feared  confrontation  with  the  US  more  than  the 
US  feared  one  with  them.  75/  Certainly  the  idea  of  a  major  superpower 
confrontation  prompted  both  the  US  and  the  two  major  communist  powers  to  be 
cautious  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Even  if  the  Chinese  had  been  ready 
to  directly  intervene,  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  have  been  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  having  great  numbers  of  Chinese  on  their  soil  again.  Histori¬ 
cally,  considerable  enmity  has  existed  between  the  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
for  centuries;  China  controlled  Vietnam  for  over  a  thousand  years.  As  an 
example  of  the  Vietnamese  disdain  for  the  Chinese,  Ho  Chi  Minh  stated  in 
1945: 


The  French  are  foreigners.  They  are  weak. .. Colonial  ism 
is  dying  out.  Nothing  will  be  able  to  withstand  world 
pressure  for  independence.  They  may  stay  for  a  while, 
but  they  will  have  to  go  because  the  white  man  is 
finished  in  Asia.  But  if  the  Chinese  stay  now,  they 
will  never  leave.  For  me,  I  prefer  to  srell  French 
sh—  for  five  years,  rather  than  Chinese  sh--  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  76/ 

Fear  of  Chinese  intervention  coupled  with  a  desire  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
confrontation  between  the  major  superpowers,  therefore,  counseled  US 
restraint  in  determining  military  strategies  for  Vietnam.  The  Korean 
precedent  of  Chinese  intervention  shaped  this  attitude.  The  gradual 
Sinu*U$  rapproachment  of  the  early  1970s  eased  the  intensity  of  this  here¬ 
tofore  prevalent  US  fear,  allowing  for  actions  to  be  taken  previously 
considered  too  provocative. 
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G.  "NEVER  AGAIN"  EMPLOY  COMBAT  TROOPS  IN  AN  ASIAN  LAND  WAR 


We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting  for 
Asian  boys.  We  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  a  nation 
with  700  million  people  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war 
in  Asia.  77/ 

(President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  1964.) 

The  fear  of  another  protracted  Asian  land  war  like  Korea  served  to 
restrain  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  from  committing  US  ground  forces 
to  Vietnam.  After  the  Korean  War,  which  resulted  in  a  stalemate  after  long 
negotiations,  a  number  of  high-ranking  US  military  leaders  78/  and 
civilians  stressed  the  importance  of  "never  again"  committing  American 
ground  forces  to  a  ground  war  in  Asia. 

Several  factors  militated  against  such  a  commitment: 

•  The  vast  expanse  of  Asia  with  its  huge  population  historically 
placed  the  foreign  invader  at  a  disadvantage; 

•  Geopolitical  boundaries  provided  numerous  potential  sanctuaries; 

•  The  terrain  and  climate  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in 
Indochina,  were  not  conducive  to  operations  by  modern,  sophisti¬ 
cated  armed  forces ; 

•  The  communications  infrastructure  was  primitive,  lacking  modern 
roads,  railroads,  ports,  harbors,  and  airfields  needed  to  support 
US  combat  forces; 

•  The  enormous  engineering  and  logistical  problems  involved  in 
supporting  combat  operations  in  Indochina  required  exceptionally 
heavy  commitments  of  combat  service  support  units; 

•  Heavy  casualties  could  be  expected  to  result  from  a  combination 
of  enemy  action,  disease,  and  sickness  during  a  protracted  war; 
and 

•  The  communists  in  Asia  had  ready  access  to  almost  unlimited 
personnel  and  materiel  and  enjoyed  relatively  safe  lines  of 
communication. 

Advocates  of  air  and  naval  power  during  che  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis  con¬ 
tended  that  ground  combat  troops  were  not  needed  in  Indochina;  air  support 
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alone  would  do  the  job,  although  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  possibly  be 
required.  The  Chairman  of  the  JCS  at  the  time,  Admiral  Radford,  was  such 
an  advocate.  He  proposed  "Operation  Vautour"  (Vulture)  which  would  have 
provided  approximately  200  Naval  aircraft  from  two  US  carriers  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  and  land-based  US  Airforce  planes  from  the  Philippines  to  attack 
General  Giap's  three  divisions  of  Viet  Minh  surrounding  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  supported  Admiral 
Radford,  but  Congress  and  others  ir.  the  military  who  opposed  his  plan 
prevailed.  It  was  felt  that  air  and  naval  power  alone  could  not  do  the  jot 
intended  and  that  ground  forces  would  inevitably  be  needed.  79/  General 
Matthew  B.  Ridgeway,  US  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  cautioned  President  Eisenhower 
in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  intervene  at  Dien  Bien  Phu: 

If  we  did  go  into  Indo-China,  we  would  have  to  win.  We 
would  have  to  go  in  with  a  military  force  adequate  in 
all  its  branches,  and  that  meant  a  very  strong  ground 
force— an  Army  that  could  not  only  stand  the  normal 
attrition  of  battle,  but  could  absorb  heavy  casualties 
from  the  jungle  heat,  and  the  rots  and  fevers  which 
afflict  the  white  man  in  the  tropics.  We  could  not 
again  afford  to  accept  anything  short  of  decisive 
military  victory.  80/ 

Not  only  would  intervention  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  be  infeasible,  but  also  costly 
and  neocolonialist.  8V  Senator  John  Stennis  also  drew  from  the  Korean 
experience,  stating  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  in  January 
1954: 


We  should  certainly  stop  short  of  sending  our  troops  or 
airmen  to  this  area... when  we  send  one  group,  we  shall 
have  to  send  another  to  protect  the  first....  I  do  not 
think  we  can  at  all  afford  to  take  chances  on  becoming 
participants  in  Indo-China.  82/ 

President  Kennedy  was  consistently  opposed  to  sending  ground  troops  to 
Vietnam,  although  he  did  not  openly  admit  his  opposition  for  fear  of 
criticism.  83/  He  had  been  warned  against  'iture  involvement  in  Asian  land 
wars  by  both  President  Eisenhower  and  General  MacArthur.  Kennedy's  aver¬ 
sion  to  waging  a  "white  ran's"  war  contributed  further  to  his  reluctance  to 
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commit  combat  forces  to  Vietnam;  in  lieu  of  this  course  of  action,  he 
continued  to  send  aid  and  advisors  to  South  Vietnam  and  promoted  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  counterinsurgency  program.  84/ 

By  March  1965,  the  imperatives  of  the  deteriorating  situation  in  South 
Vietnam,  however,  convinced  President  Kennedy's  successor,  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  his  principal  advisers  that  a  cautious,  carefully  orchestrated  commit¬ 
ment  of  US  forces  to  the  South  could  prevent  its  loss  to  the  communists 
without  enlarging  the  war  beyond  the  two  Vietnams.  The  decision  to  commit 
US  ground  forces  to  Vietnam  was- based  on  a  number  of  reasons,  including: 

•  The  need  to  counter  the  South's  deteriorating  situation  in  the 
war; 

•  The  need  to  bolster  South  Vietnam's  morale  and  determination; 

•  Prior  US  bombing  campaigns  had  failed  to  slow  DRV  and  NLF 
aggression; 

•  By  1965,  the  US  conventional  force  posture  had  improved;  85/ 

•  The  Chinese,  it  was  felt,  would  not  intervene  as  long  as  US 
troops  conducted  operations  in  the  South  without  crossing  into 
North  Vietnam;  86/  and 

•  The  need  to  prove  US  capabilities  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  above  reasons  negated  the  potency  of  the 
"never  again"  adage  in  the  minds  of  Johnson  administration  decision  makers. 
President  Eisenhower  gave  credence  to  "never  again"  owing  to  the  freshness 
of  the  United  States'  Korean  experience.  President  Kennedy,  warned  by  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  General  MacArthur  to  avoid  US  involvement  in  an 
Asian  land  war,  was  also,  thereby,  constrained  from  sending  US  combat 
troops  to  Asia,  particularly  to  Indochina.  Had  the  Bay  of  Pigs  mission 
succeeded,  however,  Kennedy  might  have  been  more  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
committing  US  forces  to  Laos  and/or  Vietnam.  While  not  an  overt  commitment 
of  US  combat  forces  to  an  Asian  land  war,  counterinsurgency  operations  and 
bombing  campaigns  prior  to  the  1965  force  commitment  did  lay  the  groundwork 
for  successive  increments  of  involvement;  the  1965  decision  can,  therefore, 
be  seen  as  one  step  in  a  series  of  gradual  steps  which  moved  three  succes¬ 
sive  administrations  away  from  the  potency  of  the  "never  again"  adage. 
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In  addition,  the  strength  of  "never  again"  was  further  diluted  when 
counterbalanced  with  a  number  of  the  justifications  for  US  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  (See  Figure  2-1).  Frequently  used  analogies  such  as  the  "loss  of 
China"  and  "appeasement  at  Munich"  very  likely  outweighted  "never  again," 
especially  for  the  Democratic  Johnson  administration.  Yet,  if  the  con¬ 
straining  influence  of  the  "never  again"  adage  abated  to  allow  for  the  1965 
decision  to  commit  US  combat  forces  to  Vietnam,  it  soon  regained  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  historical  analogies.  The  majority  of 
reasons  given  for  avoiding  a  land  war  in  Asia  were  soon  found  to  be  applic¬ 
able  to  the  US  combat  experience  in  Vietnam. 

H.  ANALYTIC  SUMMARY  AND  INSIGHTS 


The  fear  of  another  "Munich"  -  of  appeasing  an  aggressive  antagonist 
and,  thereby,  unleashing  an  extreme  political  backlash  -  served  to  justify 
the  US  long-held  policy  of  containment  for  Southeast  Asia.  The  phrase 
"appeasement,"  generally  invoking  an  emotional  response,  serves  to  convince 
domestic  and  international  audiences  that  firmness  is  the  best  response  for 
handling  a  threatening  aggressor.  Yet  moderation  and  compromise  should  not 
be  confused  or  equated  with  "appeasement."  The  Munich  experience  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it  were  unique  in  world  history  and  should  not  be 
haphazardly  applied  to  any  situation  in  which  the  US  chooses  a  policy 
course  of  moderation  or  compromise  as  a  means  for  achieving  its  objectives 
or  protecting  its  interests. 

Appeasement  deserves  consideration  from  two  angles:  on  the  one  hand, 
a  nation  may  appease  an  enemy;  on  the  other,  a  nation  may  also  appease  an 
ally.  8oth  acts  of  appeasement  may  be  detrimental  to  a  nation's  interests 
and  objectives.  The  US-French  relationship,  from  1945  through  the  French 
exit  from  Indochina  in  the  mid-1950's,  illustrates  this  latter  notion  of 
appeasement.  Fearing  a  French  refusal  to  participate  in  US-sponsored 
European  defense  programs,  American  policy  makers  "appeased"  France  with 
regard  to  French  territorial  claims  in  Indochina. 
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South  Vietnam  also  exploited  its  relationship  with  the  United  States, 
using  intransigence,  animosity,  and  non-compliance  to  obtain  desired 
responses  from  the  US.  As  a  result,  US  policy  makers  occasionally  found 
themselves  actively  soothing,  if  not  "appeasing,"  the  aroused  leadership  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  second  brand  of  appeasement,  while  perhaps  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Munich  in  international  significance,  significantly  constrained  US 
policy  making  for  Vietnam  during  a  major  portion  of  the  US  involvement  in 
S  utheast  Asia. 

The  "loss  of  China"  adage  was  frequently,  if  not  excessively,  utilized 
by  US  policy  makers  in  warning  against  such  a  "loss"  in  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  with  regard  to  Vietnam.  The  fear  of  possible  political  reper¬ 
cussions  if  another  nation  were  to  be  "lost"  to  communism  served  to  justify 
the  US  commitment  to  Vietnam.  Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
particularly  fearful  of  the  implications  that  another  "loss"  would  have  for 
their  presidencies  and  for  their  political  party  as  a  whole.  This  broad- 
based  fear,  moreover,  tended  to  mitigate  the  fact  that  "loss"  generally 
connotes  possession.  It  is  arguable  therefore,  that  statements  regarding 
the  US  ability  to  "lose"  another  sovereign  nation  are,  in  themselves, 
indications  of  America's  post-WW  II  vision  of  its  own  global  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  power. 

The  US  experience  in  handling  the  Cuba  and  Berlin  crises  stressed  the 
virtue  of  dealing  firmly  with  an  adversary,  employing  gradual  coercion  to 
elicit  a  desired  response.  The  politico-diplomatic  lessons  derived  from 
these  crises  were  then  applied  to  the  insurgency  problems  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  arguable,  however,  that  these  lessons  were  not  wholly  applicable  to  the 
situation  in  Indochina.  A  crisis  situation  differs  significantly  from  ag¬ 
gression  evolving  in  a  gradual,  spurt-like  fashion  as  manifested  in  Vietnam 
during  the  1 960 1 s .  Additionally,  while  time-limits  and  cautious  US  threats 
of  nuclear  retaliation  apparently  prompted  the  USSR  to  meet  the  US  demands 
regarding  Cuba  and  Berlin,  such  strategies,  in  effect,  were  inappropriate 
for  dealing  with  Hanoi.  A  Third  World  country  which  perceives  it  has  little  • 

to  gain,  but  much  to  lose  by  acquiescing  to  a  superpower's  demands  (in  this 
case  those  of  the  US)  cannot  be  expected  to  respond  "appropriately"  to  a 
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strategy  designed  for  use  in  superpower  confrontations.  Broadly  speaking, 
strategies  useful  in  the  superpower  .  rena  may  be  wholly  unsuitable  for 
engendering  change  in  or  achieving  compliance  from  a  Third  World  country. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  precedent  offered  a  number  of  potential  lessons  to  the 
Kennedy  administration:  it  cautioned  against  initiating  overly  ambitious 
plans  for  overthrowing  Third  World  leaders  perceived  as  inimi cable  to  US 
global  interests;  it  strengthened  the  Kennedy  administration's  resolve  to 
counter  communist  (Soviet)  successes  in  the  Third  World  by  developing  a 
brand  of  warfare  effective  for  fighting  "wars  of  national  liberation;"  and 
it  advised  against  sponsoring  a  coup  unles  a  reasonably  sound  assurance 
for  its  success  could  be  guaranteed. 

Of  the  lessons  derived  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  experience,  it  appears  US 
national  policy  makers  learned  the  lesson  of  "resolve"  the  most  readily. 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  experience  should  have  cautioned  against  military  and/or 
political  involvement  in  a  country  prior  to  cultivating  a  thorough  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  political  realities  in  that  country.  The  invasion's  failure 
also  should  have  illustrated  the  potential  liabilities  and  risks  in 
restricting  US  military  resources  for  a  given  operation,  conventionally 
and/or  unconventionally.  These  same  insights  have  even  more  relevance  in 
assessing  the  US  experience  in  Vietnam. 

Fear  of  provoking  Communist  China  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Hanoi  per¬ 
meated  US  policy  deliberations  regarding  military  operations  in  and  over 
Vietnam  for  both  the  Eisenhower  and  Johnson  administrations.  The  PRC's 
reported  massing  of  troops  in  1954  and  Peking's  protracted  vocal  militancy 
during  the  1960'$  forewarned  US  policy  makers  that  the  Chinese  leadership 
could  indeed  be  provoked.  India's  intermittent  difficulties  with  China 
illustrated  Peking's  resolve  to  pursue  boldly  its  national  policy  object¬ 
ives.  It  is  plausible,  however,  that  Peking's  militancy,  both  verbal  and 
physical,  was  displayed  by  the  Chinese  leadership  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  international  credibility  at  what  were  perceived  as  politically 
opportune  moments.  President  Kennedy's  observation  that  "appearances 
contribute  to  reality"  may  have  had  its  Communist  Chinese  proponents  as 
well.  Generally  speaking,  high-level  US  observations  as  to  the  nature  of 
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the  Chinese  threat  during  the  years  of  US  military  involvement  in  Vietnam 
were  generally  based  more  on  presumption  than  reality.  The  fact  that  both 
the  political  rift  between  Pek,..g  and  Moscow  and  the  cultural  enmity 
between  the  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  were  largely  understated  throughout  the 
conflict  serves  to  substantiate  this  insight. 

"Never  again"  served  as  only  a  minor  constraint  on  the  formation  of  US 
policy  for  Vietnam.  President  Eisenhower  seemed  to  respect  the  lesson; 
President  Kennedy  diluted  the  adage  by  providing  South  Vietnam  with  addi¬ 
tional  aid  and  advisers.  President  Johnson,  a  one-time  adherent  of  "united 
action"  during  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis,  found  the  "never  again"  precedent 
a  hindrance  only  when  reminded  by  dissenting  policy  advisers  or  antagonis¬ 
tic  members  of  the  media.  The  potency  of  "never  again"  was,  in  actuality, 
diminished  by  a  number  of  more  weighty  adages:  "beware  of  appeasement," 
"avoid  losing  Vietnam,"  and  "stand  firm  with  the  adversary"  took  precedence 
over  "never  again." 

Lessons  and  insights  derived  from  past  historical  experiences  are 
crucial  to  present  and  future  US  policy  formulation.  Yet,  while  history 
may  be  regarded  as  cyclical  or  repetitive  in  nature,  broad  generalizations 
of  history  or  sweeping  applications  of  historical  analogies  lead  to 
ambiguity  of  policy  rather  than  clarity.  Historical  precedents  are  useful 
tools  for  analysis,  but  their  use  must  be  moderated  so  as  not  to  lead  to 
policy  paralysis.  As  historian-writer  Mark  Twain  stated, 


We  should  be  careful  to  get  out  of  an  experience  only 
the  wisdom  that  is  in  it--and  stop  there;  lest  we  be 
like  the  cat  that  sits  down  on  a  hot  stove  lid.  She 
will  never  sit  down  on  a  hot  stove  lid  again--and  that 
is  well;  but  also  she  will  never  sit  down  on  a  cold 
one. 


Lessons  derived  from  the  US  Vietnam  experience  should  not  be  reduced  to  the 
simplistic  level  of  "No  More  Vietnams." 
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CHAPTER  3 

WASHINGTON  AND  VIETNAM:  US  NATIONAL  LEVEL 
POLICY  MAKERS  AND  THE  POLICY-MAKING  PROCESS 

A.  INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  examines  US  national -level  policy  making  concerning 
Vietnam  during  the  period  1945  to  1975.  It  focuses  on  the  executive  branch 
because  most  of  the  major  policy  decisions  which  shaped  US  military  involve¬ 
ment  were  made  by  the  president  after  consultation  with  his  close  advisers. 
Congress  did  not  play  a  major  role  until  the  second  term  of  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  when  it  increasingly  acted  as  a  major  constraint  on  the  presi¬ 
dent's  ability  to  implement  his  policies  (and  thereby  shaped  future  poli¬ 
cies)  by  placing  limits  on  appropriations,  and  requiring  presidential 
notification  of  and  consent  from  Congress  for  further  military  activities 
in  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  gain  insights  and  lessons  about  the 
process  of  decision  making  and  the  role  of  individual  US  decision  makers  in 
the  shaping  of  US  policies  toward  Vietnam.  The  four  tasks  of  this  chapter 
are  to  identify  the  key  policy  makers,  to  show  how  their  backgrounds 
influenced  their  decisions  concerning  Vietnam,  to  describe  changes  in  the 
process  of  national  level  policy  making  concerning  Vietnam,  and  to  analyze 
how  these  changes  influenced  US  policies  toward  Vietnam. 

The  chapter  is  divided  into  six  subsections  covering  each  administra¬ 
tion  from  Presidents  Truman  through  Ford.  Within  each  subsection  is  a 
brief  introduction,  followed  by  a  graphic  representation  identifying  the 
key  decision  makers  in  that  administration  as  well  as  other  important 
policy  advisers  influencing  Vietnam  decision  making.  (Appendix  B,  which 
appears  at  the  close  of  Volume  III,  provides  additional  bibliographical 
information  on  the  key  Vietnam  decision  makers  for  each  of  the  administra¬ 
tions  considered.)  Next  is  an  overview  of  the  national-level  decision 
making  process  concerning  Vietnam,  which  includes  both  an  assessment  of  the 
relative  influences  of  the  presiaent,  White  House  staff,  National  Securi  ty 
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Council,  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Secretary  cf  Defense,  Joint 
Chief*  of  Staff,  and  Congress  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  decision¬ 
making  style  peculiar  to  each  administration.  This  dis  ssion  is  followed 
by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  making  of  one  or  more  si  Cicant  decisions 
concerning  Vietnam,  illustrating  the  interaction  of  the  key  personalities 
and  the  unfolding  of  the  Vietnam  deci sion-t;iaking  process  used  by  that  par¬ 
ticular  administration  a:  the  time  the  decision  was  made.  As  will  be 
shown  the  details  of  the  decision-making  process  differed  for  each  deci¬ 
sion,  depending  on  the  time  and  circumstances.  The  purpose  here  is  not  to 
demonstrate  these  details,  but  rather  to  illustrate,  by  case  study,  how 
decisions  were  made  by  all  six  administrations,  and  to  highlight  the  inter¬ 
relationships  between  and  changing  roles  cf  the  key  decision-makers  ar.d 
institutions  as  a  particular  decision  was  "made." 

The  significant  themes  and  topics  presented  in  this  chapter  include: 

•  Differences  in  decision-making  styles  of  each  administration; 

•  Tendencies  toward  centralized  vs.  decentralized  control  of  deci¬ 
sion  making; 

•  The  building  of  a  "consensus"  in  support  of  a  decision; 

•  The  conflict  between  the  building  of  presidential  confidence  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  necessity  for  considering  dissenting 
opinions; 

•  Relations  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches; 

e  Constraints  and  other  influences  on  decisions; 

•  The  role  of  an  individual 's  background  in  shaping  his  views  on 
Vietnam,  especially  the  role  of  the  president  and  his  perceptions 
in  the  shaping  of  decis'ons; 

•  The  pervasiveness  within  all  administrations  of  a  belief  in  the 
"domino  theory"  regarding  Asian  communism  and  the  need  not  to 
"lose"  Vietnam  to  communism; 

•  The  paramount  importance  of  loyalty  to  the  president  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  for  influence  as  an  advisor; 

•  The  emergence  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs  to  a  position  of  great  significance  in  the  formulation  of 
Vietnam  policy; 
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•  The  changing  relative  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Oefense,  and  Special  Assistant  for  National  Sacunty 
Affairs  in  Vietnam  decision  making;  and 
a  The  role  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  White  House 
staff  in  such  decision  making. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  an  analytical  summary  highlighting  the 
relevance  of  the  above  and  offering  insights  to  be  gained  from  the  US 
Vietnam  decision-making  process. 

B.  THE  TRUMAN  ADMINISTRATION 


I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures.  I  believe  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way  . . .  1/ 

(President  Harry  S.  Truman,  1947) 


1 .  Introduction 

The  Truman  administration  began  its  tenure  in  the  White  House 
just  prior  to  the  resolution  of  World  War  II.  After  defeating  the  Japanese 
in  the  Pacific,  the  new  president  faced  the  tasks  of  restoring  the  US  to 
peace-time  footing,  rebuilding  a  weakened  and  decimated  Europe,  and  secur¬ 
ing  a  semblance  of  international  stability,  prosperity,  and  order.  To  help 
accomplish  these  tasks,  President  Truman  promoted  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  and  the  United  Nations. 

The  international  environment  was  highly  complex  and  dynamic. 
One  of  the  United  States  major  allies  in  the  war  -  the  Soviet  Union  - 
sought  to  establish  its  own  security  by  means  of  power  consolidation  and 
expansion  in  both  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  Truman  administration 
gradually  came  to  focus  on  the  USSR  as  its  major  enemy  and  initiated  a 
drive  to  contain  communism  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Cold  War  had 
begun. 
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In  the  post-war  environment  the  native  peoples  of  the  world's 
colonial  empires  expressed  their  desire  for  self-determination  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  US  sought  to  support  such  movements,  granting  the 
Philippines  independence  as  an  example  for  other  nations  with  colonies. 
Vet  the  US  anticolcnial ist  policies  operated  within  certain  limits:  in  a 
broad  sense  the  US  was  committed  to  the  concept  of  self-determination,  but 
if  such  a  policy  jeopardized  Western  European  participation  in  a  security 
arrangement,  the  concept  was  relegated  to  a  secondary  position. 

Thus,  the  Truman  administration  walked  a  thin  line,  attempting  to 
balance  its  anticolonialist  policies  with  those  aimed  at  securing  Western 
European  cooperation.  The  balance,  from  the  start,  leaned  heavily  towards 
the  latter  consideration.  US  promotion  of  Vietnamese  independence  from 
France  must,  therefore,  be  considered  within  this  framework.  While  urging 
France  to  consider  such  policies,  overall  security  considerations  led  the 
US  to  allow  for  French  re-entry  in  Indochina,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Vietnamese  national ists. 2/ 

2.  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Process  During  the  Truman  Administration 

a .  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Style  and  the  Level  of  Institutional 

Influence  During  the  Truman  Administration 

In  contrast  to  the  highly  personal,  somewhat  disorganized 

approach  to  wartime  decision  making  taken  by  President  Roosevelt,  President 

Truman  relied  more  fully  on  formal  decision-making  organizations.  In  fact, 

his  administration  was  responsible  for  several  important  innovations  in  the 

US  national  security  machinery.  The  1947  National  Security  Act,  providing 

for  the  creation  of  the  National  Security  Council,  the  National  Security 

Resources  Board,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 

Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  a  separate  Air  Force,  4/  was  the  most 

important  of  these  innovations.  The  National  Security  Act  served  as  a 

centralizing  mechanism,  delegating  heretofore  ambiguous  decision-making 

responsibilities  to  specific  institutions  at  the  national  level  of  US 

government.  (See  Figure  3-1  for  a  graphic  representation  of  the  key 

decision-making  institutions  and  key  Vietnam  decision  makers  within  the 

Truman  administration.) 
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President  Truman's  first  term  in  office  found  him  jealously 
guarding  his  presidential  prerogatives,  seeking  to  limit  possible  encroach¬ 
ments  by  both  Congress  and  his  advisers  in  decision  making. 5/  Truman 
prided  himself  on  his  abilities  as  a  decision  maker. 6/  His  belief  in  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  the  president  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  as 
the  nation's  top-ranking  decision  maker,  dominated  his  outlook. 7/ 

The  Truman  admini station  saw  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  White  House  policy  staff,  serving  to  institutionalize  the  White 
House  advisers  as  an  in-house  resource  base  for  the  making  of  national 
policy. 87  This  increase, .  however,  was  relatively  small  when  compared  to 
those  made  by  later  administrations.  Due  to  his  desire  to  make  key  deci¬ 
sions  himself,  President  Truman  infrequently  convened  the  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  But  at  the  outset  of 
that  crisis  and  the  attendant  increase  in  international  tension,  Truman  met 
with  the  NSC  on  a  weekly  basis. 9/  His  decision  for  more  frequent  meetings 
reflected  the  administration's  increased  need  for  top-level  coordination  in 
the  decision-making  process.  It  did  not,  however,  indicate  a  reversal  in 
Truman's  thinking  regarding  presidential  responsibility.  He  stressed  that 
the  NSC  was  a  place  for  recommendations  to  be  worked  out,  but  policy  and 
final  decisions  continued  to  come  down  from  the  President. 

Although  the  State  Department's  overall  role  in  the  Truman 
administration  wa.'  not  highly  influential,  it  did  play  the  leading  role  in 
formulating  US  policy  towards  Indochina  until  1950. 1J3/  One  major  reason 
can  be  offered  by  way  of  explanation:  the  administration's  top  priority 
was  the  reconstruction  of  Europe;  Asia,  although  important,  was  relegated 
to  a  second-place  position.  Reports  from  in-country  personnel  served  as 
the  primary  basis  for  the  administration's  perception  of  Vietnamese-French 
relations.  In  essence,  prior  to  1950,  Indochina  concerned  the  administra¬ 
tion  only  insofar  as  tensions  there  detracted  from  France's  cooperation  in 
European  security  arrangements.  Therefore,  while  the  State  Department's 
Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  stressed  the  need  for  French  "liberalism" 
in  the  area,  the  overall  posture  of  the  Department  leaned  heavily  towards 
European  concerns.  With  Mao's  victory  in  China,  the  State  Department's 
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Asian  specialists  came  under  attack  for  the  "loss"  of  China  to  communism. 
And  with  the  onset  of  the  McCarthy  era,  many  of  these  specialists  found 
their  reputations  tarnished  and  careers  destroyed.  VI/  A  line  of  continuity 
and  familiarity  with  Asian  affairs  was  broken. 

The  Truman  administration  was  faced  with  restoring  national 
security-policy  formulation  to  a  civilian  peace-time  footing.  The  transi¬ 
tion,  however,  disturbed  the  administration's  professional  military  advi¬ 
sers  who  had  been  highly  influential  in  policy  formulation  during  the 
second  World  War. 22/  In  addition,  the  decision  to  place  the  military 
establishment  under  the  authority  of  a  civilian  Secretary  of  Oafense  caused 
the  military  significant  dissatisfaction.  With  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  and  appointment  of  General  Marshal7  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  military  professionals  appeared  more  at  ease  with  their  stand¬ 
ing  within  the  administration.  The  JCS  were  not  as  influential  in  policy 
formulation  as  senior  military  officers  during  Roosevelt's  presidency. 
However,  they  were  generally  supportive  of  the  Truman  administration's 
policies,  including,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  need  to  save  what  they 
regarded  as  strategically  important  Indochina  from  the  advance  of 
communism. 13/ 

The  Truman  administration,  aware  of  Congress's  desire  for  a 
greater  voice  in  decision  making  on  oreign  affairs  after  the  war,  sought 
to  establish  a  solid,  bi-partisan  working  relationship  with  the  legislative 
branch. 14/  The  executive  branch's  frequent  consultations  with  Congress 
regarding  the  Marshall  plan  fortified  this  relationship.  However,  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  the  Congress  saw  its  influence  slip  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  military.  President  Truman's  decision  not  to  consult  with 
Congress  prior  to  initiating  military  operations  in  Korea,  in  Senator 
Vandenberg's  words,  set  the  Congress  on  an  inevitable  collision  course  with 
the  administration. 15/ 
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b.  Decision  to  Accelerate  the  Provision  of  Military  Aid  to 
France  and  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina  and  to 
Dispatch  a  Military  Mission  to' Indochina 

1 )  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

During  the  years  1945-1949,  the  Truman  administration 
came  to  view  Indochir  as  an  important  battleground  upon  which  to  wage  the 
struggle  against  communism;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  administration 
was  cognizant  of  French  colonial  designs  on  the  region.  Hence,  these  two 
major  concerns  shaped  the  administration's  attitude  towards  Indochina.  By 
1549,  the  Chinese  Nationalists'  probability  of  defeat  increased,  so  too 
did  the  administration's  concern  regarding  Indochina.  Communications 
between  the  US  diplomatic  representative  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  George  Abbott  (see 
Figure  3-1  and  Appendix  B)  and  the  State  Department  indicated  a  growing 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  US  over  both  Moscow's  intentions  in  the  area 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh's  affiliation  with  the  communist  party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  Mao's  victory  in  China  in  October  1949,  the  Truman  administration 
began  a  reassessment  of  its  policy  regarding  Asia  in  general,  and  Indochina 
in  particular.  The  Bao  Dai  "solution,"  therefore,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  alternative  to  a  costly  colonial  war  or  to  French  withdrawal  and 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  communist-controlled  government  in 
Vietnam.  T_6/ 

2)  Debate  and  Reassessment  in  Washington 

In  response  to  a  request  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  for  a  reassessment  of  US  policy  toward  Asia,  the  NSC  submitted  its 
report  of  December  23,  1949,  entitled  "The  Position  of  the  US  with  Respect 
to  Asia."  The  report,  as  amended  and  approved  by  President  Truman  as  NSC 
48/2  a  week  later,  set  forth  the  following  US  objectives  in  Asia:l_7/ 

(1)  Development  of  the  nations  and  peoples  of  Asia  on  a  stable  and 
self-sustaining  basis  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 

(2)  Development  of  sufficient  military  power  in  selected  non-commu¬ 
nist  nations  of  Asia  to  maintain  internal  security  and  to  prevent 
further  encroachment  by  communism, 
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(3)  Gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the  preponderant 
power  and  influence  of  the  USSR  in  Asia  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  be  capable  of  threatening  from  that  area 
the  security  of  the  United  States  or  its  friends  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  encounter  serious  obstacles  should  it  attempt 
to  tr.r  eaten  the  peace,  national  independence  and  stability  of  the 
Asiatic  nations,  and 

(4)  Prevention  of  power  relationships  in  Asia  which  would  enable  any 
other  nation  or  alliance  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  United 
States  from  that  area,  or  the  peace,  national  independence  and 
stability  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  dated  January  1950,  proposed  as  a  major  military 
objective  that  "US  support  in  the  Pacific  be  available  to  delay  any  Com¬ 
munist  invasion  in  the  ...  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asian  areas "j8/ 

Hence,  key  decision-making  bodies  within  the  Truman  administration  agreed 
that  the  major  US  political  and  military  objective  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
the  containment  of  communism. 

One  facet  of  the  administration's  NSC  48/2  strategy  for 
containing  communism  in  Asia  called  for  the  establishment  of  "stable  and 
self-sustaining"  nations.  With  regard  to  Vietnam,  th»  path  to  realizing 
this  objective  was  obstructed  by  the  colonialist  desires  of  the  French. 
The  Truman  administration  agonized  over  recognizing  the  French-supported 
Bao  Dai  government  because  the  government  was  considered  a  puppet  regime  by 
neighboring  Asiatic  states.  However,  with  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's 
conviction  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a  communist  and  with  Moscow's  recognition 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  government  in  January  1950,  the  Truman  administration  felt 
compelled  to  take  a  stand.  (See  Appendix  B  -  Acheson)  French  intransi¬ 
gence  on  the  issue  of  granting  independence  to  the  Associated  States 
further  persuaded  President  Truman  to  approve  a  recommendation  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson  that  the  US  recognize  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina 
(Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia). 19/  Formal  recognition  was  extended  on 
February  7,  1950. 
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Additional  assessments  of  US  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia  were  undertaken  by  the  Truman  administration  during  the  period 
February  -  May  1950.  Based  on  the  recommendations  of  NSC  64,  which  reiter¬ 
ated  the  administration's  containment  theory,  tho  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  were  asked  to  orepare  a  "program  of  all  practicable  measures  ...  to 
protect  US  security  interests  in  Indochina. "20/  Prompted  by  French 
requests  for  assistance,  21/  the  US  Government  sent  one  of  its  first  fact¬ 
finding  missions  to  Southeast  Asia  In  mid-March  1950,  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  the  economic  needs  of  the  countries  in  the  region. 22/  Upon  its 
return,  the  Griffin  Mission  recommended  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  Vietnam  as  a  "way  to  promote  the  Bao  Dai  government's  appearance  of 
independence  and  its  local  and  international  prestige,"  and  to  "win"  over 
the  "non-communist  elements  that  continue  to  support  Ho. "23/ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  completed  their  military 
assessment  of  Southeast  Asia  in  eariy-May  1950.  In  line  with  their  memo¬ 
randum  of  10  April  1950  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  stated  that  the 
"mainland  states  of  Southeast  Asia  are  at  present  of  critical  strategic 
importance  to  the  US  because  of  the  requirement  to  stockpile  strategic 
materials  acquired  there,"  the  JCS  ‘'stressed"  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  dated  May  2,  1950,  that  a  small  United  States  military  aid 
group  should  be  established  in  Indochina  "immediately,"  that  the  need  for 
early  arrival  of  US  military  aid  ($15  million)  to  Indochina  was  "urgent," 
and  that  there  was  a  requirement  to  integrate  such  aid  with  political  and 
economic  programs. 24/  Evidently,  earlier  in  a  draft  position  paper  of 
April  25,  1950,  the  State  Department  had  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  US 
MAAG  in  Indochina  because  it  believed  that  such  action  would  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  Indochina  on  US  shoulders. 25/  In  chal¬ 
lenging  tr<e  argument  of  the  State  Department,  the  JCS  referred  to  the 
conclusion  in  NSC-6»3,  a  document  largely  written  by  State  Department 
officials,  that  the  US  "position  as  the  center  of  power  in  the  free  world 
places  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  the  United  States  for  leadership. "26/ 
In  this  vein,  the  JCS  argued  that  "In  order  to  retrieve  the  losses  result¬ 
ing  from  previous  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  the  French,  as 
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well  as  to  preclude  such  mistakes  in  the  future,...  it  [is]  necessary  that 
positive  and  proper  leadership  among  the  Western  Powers  be  assumed  by  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asian  matters. "27/ 

In  May  1950,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Griffin  Mission  and  of  the  JCS,  President  Truman  approved  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  economic  mission  to  the  Associated  States  and  $10  million  in 
military  aid  to  France  and  Indochina. 28/  However,  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion  adopted  the  State  Department  view  that,  while  Southeast  Asia  was  of 
strategic  Importance  to  the  US,  the  direct  responsibilities  of  the  UK  and 
France  made  it  of  greater  concern  to  them.  Therefore,  President  Truman  did 
not  decide  to  establish  a  MAAG  in  Indochina  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  one  irionth  later. 29/ 

3)  Catalyst  for  a  Decision 

On  June  25,  1950,  North  Korean  forces  attacked  South 
Korea.  According  to  President  Truman,  this  incident  forced  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  US  military  assistance  to  France  and  Indochina. 30/  President 
Truman  and  his  advisers  were  acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  Nor'ch  Korean 
attack  was  possibly  only  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  by  communism  to 
conquer  independent  nations  in  the  Pacific,  and  suspacted  that  it  might 
even  be  a  prelude  to  or  feint  for  an  assault  on  Western  Europe. 31/ 

4)  Decision  to  Accelerate  the  Provision  of  Military  Aid 
to  France  and  to  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina, 
and  to  Dispatch  a  Military  Mission  to  Indochina 

On  June  27,  1950,  President  Truman  announced  the  US 
government's  intention  to  provide  military  support  to  the  South  Korean 
government.  In  addition,  the  president  stated: 

I  have  ...  directed  acceleration  in  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  the  Forces  of  France  and  the 
Associated  States  in  Indo-China  and  the  dispatch  of  a 
military  mission  to  provide  close  working  relations 
with  those  forces. 32/ 

According  to  President  Truman,  the  fall  of  China  and  North  Korea's  attack 
made  it  "plain  beyond  all  doubt  that  communism  had  passed  beyond  the  use  of 
subversion  to  conquer  independent  nations  and  would  now  use  armed  invasions 
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and  war. "33/  Within  this  context,  Vietnam's  strategic  importance  grew  as  a 
country  where  communism  had  to  be  contained.  Another  possible  loss  of  an 
Asian  country  to  communism  -  be  it  South  Korea  or  one  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina  -  would  indicate  the  Democratic  administration's 
incapacity  for  dealing  with  what  the  JCS  (and  Truman  administration)  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  "Kremlin's  design  for  world  don.1 nation. "34/  The  Korean 
experience,  while  ensuring  President  Truman's  poetical  demise  and 
encouriging  a  "never  again"  attitude  towards  US  involvement  in  Asian  land 
wars,  did  :iot  dampen  the  US  resolve  to  contain  communism  in  both  Asia  and 
Europe. 

C.  THE  EISENHOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

There  is  going  to  be  no  involvement  of  America  in  war 
unless  it  is  a  result  of  the  Constitutional  process 
that  is  placed  upon  Congress  to  declare  it.  Now  let  us 
have  that  clear. 35/ 

(President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  1954) 

1 .  Introduction 

General  Eisenhower  was  elected  president  in  1952  on  a  platform 
that  asserted  tha  necessity  for  the  "enslaved  nations  of  the  world,"  then 
under  communist  domination,  to  have  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own  govern¬ 
ments. 36/  For  President  Eisenhower,  as  for  President  Truman,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Munich  were  a  constant  reminder  or  the  disaster  that  could 
attend  the  appeasement  of  aggressors.  Eisenhower  often  spoke  of  Munich  and 
compared  the  communist  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  to  Hi  tier. 37/ 
President  Eisenhower  also  knew  that  the  American  public  was  weary  of  the 
fighting  in  Korea.  Already  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  United  States 
should  never  again  allow  itself  to  become  involved  in  an  Asian  land  war. 
Moreover,  the  Republican  Party  was  committed  to  balancing  the  federal 
budget,  and  President  Eisenhower  chose  to  do  this  by  reducing  military 
spending. 
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In  1954  the  US  government  agonized  over  possible  US  military 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  Indochina.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  his  senior  advisers  called  for  numerous  high-level 
assessments  of  the  immediate  battlefield  situation  and  of  its  global  rami¬ 
fications.  Ultimately,  the  president  decided  against  taking  unilateral 
executive  action  and  he  brought  Congress  into  the  decision  making  process 
2.  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Process  During  the  Eisenhower 


ministration 

Vietnam  Decision-Making  Style  and  the  Level  of  Institutional 


uence  During  the  Eisenhower  Administration 


President  Eisenhower's  military  background  and  desire  to 
arrive  at  decisiuns  through  careful,  painstaking  staff  studies,  led  him  to 
control  the  process  of  national  security  policy  making  in  a  more  highly 
structured  manner  than  any  other  president  in  the  post-World-War  II  era. 
That  structure  was  particularly  evident  in  the  National  Security  Council 
system.  Whereas  President  Truman  had  used  the  council  as  a  supplementary 
advisory  organization,  President  Eisenhower  decided  that,  except  in  special 
cases  of  urgency,  national -security  policy  formulation  was  to  run  from  a 
department,  agency,  or  individual  through  the  NSC. 38/  (See  Figure  3-2  for 
an  overview  of  the  Eisenhower  administration's  decision  making  institutions 
and  key  Vietnam  decision  makers.  For  additional  biographical  information 
on  the  administration's  iv  Vietnam  decision  makers,  see  Appendix  B,) 

President  Eisenhcvnr  was  more  flexible  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  NSC  than  many  corner r.Lators  suggest.  He  cid  not  formally 
consult  the  council  on  every  issuo,  and  he  did  not  use  the  council  to 
decide  immediate  problems.  Moreover,  President  Fisenhower  frequently  met 
with  a  select  group  of  advisors  in  whnt  were  termed  "Special  NSC  meetings" 
on  important  issues  rather  than  call  a  regular  NSC  meeting. 

With  the  imp-'.^tant  exception  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles's  shuttle  diplomacy  between  Washington,  London,  and  Paris, 
the  Vietnam  decision  making  process  under  President  Eisenhower  conformed  to 
the  highly  structured  approach  that  the  President  priferred  in  his  NSC 
system.  The  White  House  staff  worked  through  the  executive  depa. tments  and 
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Figure  3-2.  Vietnam  Policy  Making:  key  Decision  Makers  and  Other  Important 
Advisers  within  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  1953-1960.  39/ 
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agencies  to  Identify  and  clarify  the  significant  issues  that  needed  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  NSC  and  resolution  by  the  president.  This  work  was  largely 
carried  out  at  meetings  of  the  NSC  Planning  Board,  attended  by  senior 
officials  who  were  usually  at  the  assistant-secretary  level,  and  chaired  by 
the  President's  Special  Assistant  f  r  National  Security  Affairs. 40/  The 
Special  Assistant  (Robert  Cutlet  at  the  time  of  Dien  Bien  Phu)  served 
largely  as  an  administrator,  though  he  did  help  shape  the  substantive 
content  which  ultimately  reached  the  president.  In  fact,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  wanted  his  Special  Assistant  to  integrate  and  compromise  any 
opposing  departmental  views  whenever  possible  at  meetings  of  the  Planning 
Beard  and  bring  only  the  irreconcilable  differences  co  the  NSC.AI/ 

Foreign  policy  options  were  generally  developed  in  the  State 
Department  with  advice  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was  not  rare  during  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis,  however, 
to  find  Secretary  Dulles  taking  swift  diplomatic  action,  especial  '  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  w  thout  submitting  issues  through  the  State 
Department  or  NSC. 42/  He  did  seek  and  gain  full  prior  approval  Tor  his 
actions  from  the  President. 43/ 

Military  options  in  support  of  foreign  policy  objectives 
were  largely  developed  by  the  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff,  though  the  CIA  and 
the  President's  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  (which  included  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  State  Department  and  the  Armed  Services)  had  important 
advisory  roles.  In  addition,  the  president  created  an  ad  hoc  "Special 
Committee  on  Indochina"  during  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis,  which  included 
General  Bedell  Smith,  Director  of  the  CIA  Allen  Dulles,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roger  Kyes,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  study  feasible 
options  for  supporting  the  French  "Navarre  Plan. "44/  (See  Figure  3-2  and 
Appendix  B  -  Elsenhower)  Recommendations  by  this  committee  were  forwarded 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Individual  departments  and  agencies  to  the 
NSC  for  review. 45/ 

President  Eisenhower  wanted  the  Congress  to  be  a  partner  in 
the  decision-making  process  concerning  US  intervention  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
One  of  his  preconditions  for  US  military  intervention  was  the  passage  of  a 
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join+  resolution  by  Congress  permitting  the  president  to  use  military  power 
in  Indochina. 46/  Congressional  leaders  from  both  parties  were  consulted  at 
the  critical  juncture  In  the  process,  “probably  the  decisive  moment," 
according  to  a  recent  publication  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 47/ 
However,  as  the  publication  asserts,  ,,Cungrct«  for  the  most  part  remained 
on  the  periphery  of  the  action,  at  a  distance  from  the  main  diplomatic 
events  and  military  maneuvering. "48/  Congress  was  at  the  periphery  largely 
because  it  took  little  interest  in  Indochina  affairs  at  this  time,  illus¬ 
trating  a  general  tendency  in  Congress  to  neglect  particular  foreign-policy 
problems  until  they  have  gained  national  prominence. 49/  In  turn,  the 
failure  of  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis  to  gain  such  prominence  resulted  in 
part  from  a  general  tendency  of  the  executive  branch  to  downplay  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  crises  in  its  public  statements  until  a  policy  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  administration  for  dealing  with  them. 50/ 

Public  opinion  had  an  indirect  influence  on  Vietnam  decision 
iraki ng  during  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  the  sense  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  was  well  aware  that  less  than  a  year  after  the  pain  and  frustra¬ 
tion  of  tne  Korean  War,  the  American  people  were  hardly  ready  to  embrace  a 
new  war.5V  The  Eisenhower  administration  believed  that  it  had  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  "educate"  the  American  and  foreign  publics  and  induce  them  to 
understand  and  support  American  policies.  As  Dulles  bluntly  stated,  "We 
can't  get  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion,  and  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  bring  it  along  with  us. "52/ 

b.  Case  Study:  Decision  Not  to  Intervene  at  Dien  Bien  Phu 

Without  the  Assistance  of  US  Allies 

1 )  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

As  a  former  military  commander,  President  Eisenhower 
was  seriously  disturbed  by  the  French  decision  in  November  1953,  to  send 
ten  thousand  troops  into  Dien  Bien  Phu,  whose  only  means  of  resupply  was  by 
eir.  On  December  30,  1953,  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  reported  to  the 
President  that  "the  real  danger  spot"  in  Indochina  was  at  Dien  Bien  Phu, 
where  the  Viet  Minh  forces  were  attempting  to  surround  the  French  garrison. 
By  January  1,  1954,  reports  were  received  in  Washington  that  the  French 
garrison  was  surrounded  by  approximately  three  Viet  Minh  divisions  -■*  a 
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ratio  favoring  the  Viet  Hinh  by  three  to  one. 53/  Eisenhower  later 
recollected  that,  in  Washington,  there  was  an  awareness  of  the  potential 
"far-reaching"  psychological  effects  on  the  French  should  the  garrison  at 
Oien  Bien  Phu  be  lost.  Such  a  loss  might  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  Indochina,  despite  the  fact  that  the  location  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
was  of  "minor  military  significance. "54/  Thus,  the  essential  problem,  as 
President  Eisenhower  perceived  it,  was  not  the  fate  of  Dien  Bier.  Phu,  per 
se.  The  essential  problem  was  to  keep  the  French  fighting  in  Indochina 
against  the  Communist  Vietnamese  forces,  even  if  Dien  Bien  Phu  were  to 
fall.  A  withdrawal  was  considered  against  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  because,  if  it  happened,  the  United  States  would  have  to  participate 
more  actively  in  the  Indochina  conflict  in  order  to  prevent  the  "loss"  of 
Indochina  to  the  Vietnamese  Communist  forces.  In  addition,  there  was 
concern,  as  expressed  by  the  National  Security  Council  on  14  January  1954, 
that  if  the  Un  ^ed  States  were  to  join  tha  fighting,  there  would  be  a 
"substantial  risk  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  intervene. "55/ 

2)  Debate  in  Washington 

April  1954  was  the  critical  month  of  debate  and  deci¬ 
sion  in  Washing. an  concerning  the  crisis  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  On  30  March 
1954,  the  Viet  Minh  launched  a  large-scale  attack  on  the  garrison,  and  the 
issue  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Viet  Minh  was 
raised  at  that  time  by  General  Paul  Ely,  French  Chief  of  Staff,  with 
Secretary  Dulles  and  Admiral  Radford.  Dulles,  a  staunch  anticommunist, 
sent  a  memorandum  to  Eisenhower,  arguing  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 
use  its  military  forces  in  Indochina,  then  "the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  would  be  engaged  to  a  point  where  we  would  want  to  have  a  suc¬ 
cess.  "56/  One  clear  implication  was  that,  before  initiating  any  interven¬ 
tion  in  Indochina,  the  US  ought  to  be  prepared  to  fight  successfully 
against  Chinese  Communist  forces,  on  the  assumption  that  they  might  become 
involved.  With  the  Korean  War  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  American  public, 
and  because  the  crisis  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  not  a  sudden,  unforeseen 
emergency,  President  Eisenhower  wanted  congressional  endorsement  for  any 
plan  of  US  intervention. 57/ 
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On  3  April  1954,  eight  congressional  leaders,  including 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  were  called  in  by  the  administration  to  meet  with 
Secretary  Dulles  and  Admiral  Radford  about  the  Indochina  situation. 58/ 
Specifically,  the  administration  wanted  to  know  the  prospects  of  obtaining 
a  congressional  resolution  supporting  US  military  intervention  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  The  intervention,  as  proposed  by  Admiral  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  JCS 
and  a  zealous  anticommunist,  would  consist  of  an  air  attack  from  carriers 
in  the  Pacific,  possibly  involving  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  on 
communist  installations  around  Dien  Bien  Phu. 59/  The  congressmen,  particu¬ 
larly  Senator  Johnson,  made  clear  that  the  US  had  to  have  allies  before 
they  could  support  a  congressional  resolution.  The  congressional  leaders 
said  that  support  from  Congress  would  be  contingent  on  meeting  three 
conditions: 60/ 

•  US  intervention  must  be  part  of  a  coalition,  including  the  free 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth; 

•  France  must  agree  to  accelerate  the  independence  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  in  Indochina,  so  that  US  assistance  would  not  be 
interpreted  as  support  for  French  colonialism;  and 

•  France  must  agree  to  keep  its  forces  in  the  war  if  the  US  commits 
its  forces. 

President  Eisenhower  accepted  these  conditions,  in 
part,  because  he  had  similar  reservations,  but  also,  it  appears,  out  of 
genuine  respect  for  congressional  opinion  its  constitutional  signifi¬ 
cance.  61/ 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  with  the  congressmen,  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  and  Under  Secretary  Smith  tried  to  rally  international  support 
for  the  idea  of  "unittv  action"  in  Indochina,  that  is,  a  joint  effort  by 
the  United  States  and  i  allies  in  support  of  the  French.  However,  con¬ 
cern  over  Dien  Bien  P  was  overshadowed  in  Britain  and  France  by  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indochina  conflict  through  the 
Geneva  Conference,  scheduled  to  open  on  26  April  1954.62/  Dulles  met 
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uncompromising  resistance  from  the  British  to  any  scheme  for  united  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  Indochina  before  the  Geneva  Conference.  Owing  to  the  need 
to  enlist  international  support,  the  State  Department  recommended  to  the 
NSC,  in  early  A;r  II  1954,  the  following  courses  of  action: 63/ 

•  Tha,  there  be  no  US  military  Intervention  for  the  moment,  nor  the 
promise  of  such  action  to  the  French; 

•  That  planning  for  military  intervention  continue;  and 

•  That  discussions  continue  with  potential  allies  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  forming  a  regional  defense  grouping  for  Southeast  Asia. 

These  three  recommendations  were  approved  by  th^  NSC  and  the  president  and 
formed  the  basis  of  US  policy  up  through  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  on  7  May 
1954.64/ 

While  the  State  Department  sought  allies  for  united 
action,  the  Defense  Department  debated  the  likely  success  of  possible 
military  actions  to  save  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Admiral  Radford  advocated  an  air 
strike  from  carriers,  and  the  possible  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  on 
communist  installations  around  Dien  Bien  Phu,  as  a  means  for  saving  the 
French  garrison.  The  Army  argued  strongly  against  Radford's  proposal,  as 
offered  at  the  meeting  with  the  congressional  leaders,  claiming  that  air 
and  naval  action  alone  would  not  assure  a  military  victory. 65/  In  the 
first  week  of  April  1954,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Matthew  Ridgway 
issued  a  report  based  on  extensive  field  research,  which  concluded  that  US 
ground  forces  would  eventually  be  required  to  assure  a  military  victory  in 
Indochina.  The  report  is  believed  to  have  been  highly  influential  with 
President  Eisenhower. 66/  The  contents  of  the  report  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 67/ 

•  >,  military  victory  in  Indochina  cannot  be  assumed  by  US  interven¬ 
tion  with  air  and  naval  forces  alone; 

•  The  use  of  atomic  weapons  will  not  reduce  the  number  of  ground 
forces  required  to  achieve  military  victory; 

•  If  the  French  withdraw  and  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not  inter¬ 
vene,  an  estimated  seven  US  divisions  or  their  equivalent  will  be 
required  to  achieve  victory; 
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•  If  the  French  withdraw  and  the  Chinese  Communists  intervene, 
twelve  US  divisions  will  be  required; 

•  If  the  French  remain  and  the  Chinese  Communists  intervene,  seven 
divisions  will  be  required;  and 

•  There  are  important  military  disadvantages  to  intervention  in 
Indochina,  namely,  the  US  ability  to  meet  its  NATO  commitment 
will  be  seriously  affected  for  a  considerable  period. 

3)  Catalyst  for  a  Oecision 

On  the  night  of  4  April  1954,  French  Prime  Minister 
Laniel  and  Foreign  Minister  Bidault  met  with  the  American  Ambassador  to 
France,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  to  request  immediate  armed  intervention  of  US 
carrier  aircraft  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  to  "save  the  situation. "68/  The  French 
leaders  also  reported,  according  to  Dillon,  that  "Chinese  intervention  in 
Indochina  [is]  already  fully  established,"  including  technical  advisers, 
communications  operators,  and  personnel  to  operate  antiaircraft  guns  and 
one  thousand  supply  trucks.  Secretary  Dulles,  Under  Secrutary  Smith,  and 
Admiral  Radford  were  immediately  notified  of  this  request. 69/ 

4)  Decision:  President  Eisenhower  Decides  that  there  will 
be  "No  Intervention  without  All  ies17 

In  response  to  the  French  request,  a  meeting  cf  the 
National  Security  Council  was  called  on  6  April  1954  to  discuss  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  "appropriate  action  regarding  Indochina  and  on  the  need  for  US 
military  intervention. "70/  The  NSC  Planning  Board  had  met  the  previous  day 
and  agreed  that  "on  balance,  it  appears  that  the  US  should  now  reach  a 
decision  whether  or  not  to  intervene  with  combat  forces,  if  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  save  Indochina  from  communist  control  and,  tentatively,  the  form 
and  condition  of  such  Intervention."  The  Planning  Board  also  neatly  clari¬ 
fied  for  the  NSC  the  key  issue  involved  in  this  decision:  "The  real 
issue,"  according  to  the  Planning  Board, 71/ 

...is  that  the  [National  Security]  Council  must  decide 
whether  it  is  essential  to  intervene  now  with  little  or 
no  time  to  (1)  work  out  arrangements  with  tno  French 
(including  acceptance  of  conditions,  command  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc.),  (2)  condition  public  and  Congressional 
opinion  --  intervention  may  involve  our  drafting  men 
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for  Indochina  where  the  French  have  never  yet  sent  a 
conscript  --  and  (3)  try  to  prepare  a  regional  type 
arrangement.  Decision  to  act  later  may  take  care  of 
these  difficulties  but  might  come  too  late  to  save  Dien 
Bien  Phu. 

At  its  meeting  on  6  April  1954,  the  NSC  "postponed 
decision"  on  the  Planning  Board's  recommendation  that  the  US  decide  whether 
or  not  to  intervene.  The  President  approved  this  postponement,  and 
affirmed  the  main  precondition  for  intervention  established  by  the  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  on  3  April:  that  the  US  intervene  only  as  part  of  a  coali¬ 
tion.  This  coalition,  or  "regional  grouping,"  as  termed  by  the  NSC,  was  to 
include  the  US,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Associated  States,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines.  Thus  a  major  decision  was 
taken  by  the  President,  with  the  participation  of  members  of  Congress  and 
the  NSC.  As  Eisenhower  later  recorded,  "There  would  be  no  intervention 
without  allies. "72/ 

On  April  23,  French  Foreign  Minister  Bidault  again 
requested  US  armed  intervention  --  to  involve  massive  B-29  bombing.  Dulles 
responded  that  the  proposed  intervention  "seemed  to  me  out  of  the  question 
under  existing  circumstances,"  that  is,  the  continued  refusal  by  the 
British  Government  to  participate  in  a  regional  grouping  before  the  Geneva 
Conference. 73/  Dulles  forwarded  the  request  to  President  Eisenhowar  for 
final  decision.  President  Eisenhower  reaffirmed  his  earlier  decision  that 
the  United  States  would  not  initiate  armed  intervention  in  Indochina  with¬ 
out  allies. 74/  This  remained  the  US  policy  through  7  May  1954,  when  the 
French  garrison  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  fell  to  General  Giap. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  decision¬ 
making  process  for  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  decision  is  that  despite  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  situation,  the  Eisenhower  Administration  continued  to 
proceed  in  a  highly-structured  manner  with  carefully  planned  meetings  of 
the  NSC  and  its  Planning  Board  used  to  clarify  the  main  issues  for  the 
President.  This  formal,  structured  approach  was  an  ever-present  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Eisenhower  administration's  decision-making  style,  contrasting 
significantly  with  the  style  of  his  successor's  administration. 
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D.  THE  KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 


Let  every  nation  knew,  whether  it  wishes  us  well  or 
ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in 
order  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty. 

This  much  we  pledge  and  more. 75/ 

(President  John  F.  Kennedy,  1961) 

1 .  Introduction 

John  F.  Kennedy,  elected  President  in  1960  by  a  slim  margin, 
promised  a  new,  dynamic  approach  to  American  foreign  policy.  Characterized 
by  boldness  and  a  pencu.j-'t  for  action,  the  Kennedy  administration  stressed 
the  importance  of  US  assistance  to  Third  World  nations. 76/  The  world's 
newly  developing  nations  were  a  "great  battlefield  for  the  defense  and 
expansion  of  freedom;"  Vietnam  would  ser =*s  an  example  of  the  US  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  cause. 

While  the  Kennedy  administration  sought  to  vitalize  what  it 
perceived  as  the  tired,  bland  approach  of  the  preceding  admini strati  on, 77/ 
it  nonetheless  continued  to  formulate  US  policy  on  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
tainment  and  domino  theories.  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  Vietnam,  served 
as  more  than  a  test  case  for  nation  building;  it  was  also  the  Kennedy 
administration's  proving  ground  for  checking  wars  of  national  liberation. 
In  addition,  success  in  Vietnam  would  help  to  blot  out  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  debacles  in  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  78/ 

2 .  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Process  During  the  Kennedy 
Administration 

a.  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Style  and  the  Level  of  Institutional 
Influence  During  the  Kennedy  Administration 

Believing  that  the  Eisenhower  administration's  decision¬ 
making  process  had  been  too  rigidly  structured  and  thereby  had  unduly 
restricted  the  President's  freedom  of  choice,  the  Kennedy  administration 
utilized  a  seminar  approach  to  decision  making  which  allowed  for  a  fluid, 
open,  and  flexible  process  and  culled  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  advisers 
at  all  levels  in  the  executive  branch. 79/  President  Kennedy  sought  to 
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maintain  open  channels  of  communication  in  the  government  as  well  as 
auxiliary  lines  to  respected  Individuals  outside  the  administration  and  the 
Washington  bureaucracy.  Figure  3-3  provides  a  summary  of  the  major  deci¬ 
sion-making  institutions  in  the  Kennedy  administration  and  an  overview  of 
Its  high-level  decision  makers.  Additional  biographical  information  on  the 
administration's  key  Vietnam  decision  makers  appears  in  Appendix  B. 

As  a  function  of  this  Informal  approach,  official  decision¬ 
making  bodies  and  committees  were  often  disbanded  or  ignored. 81/  The 
National  Security  Council  met  less  frequently  and,  In  its  place,  White 
House  staff  meetings  and  special  interagency  task  forces  generated  foreign 
policy  options  and  advice. 82/  In  fact,  while  President  Kennedy  was  not  the 
first  of  the  post-war  presidents  to  use  an  ad  hoc  approach  in  policy  formu¬ 
lation,  the  extent  to  which  the  new  President  created  ad  hoc  groups  to 
assist  him  was  unprecedented.  The  most  notable  of  these  groups,  with 
respect  to  Vietnam  decision  making,  was  the  inter-agency  task  force  on 
Vietnam,  created  in  the  early  days  of  the  administration,  which  included 
representatives  from  the  CIA,  the  White  House,  USIA,  and  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense. 83/  The  most  important  set  cf  recommendations  issued  by 
this  group  called  for  a  commitment  of  US  combat  forces  to  Vietnam.  In 
addition  to  the  use  of  ad  hoc  groups,  President  Kennedy  created  the  White 
House  situation  room  as  a  convenient  in-house  operations-and-planning 
center  for  the  administration's  use,  especially  during  times  of  crisis. 84/ 

While  Kennedy's  creation  of  a  strong  White  House  staff 
afforded  the  President  a  constant  influx  of  policy  considerations  and 
frequent  interaction  with  his  adviser-intellectuals,  it  diminished  the 
role  and  influence  of  the  Statt  Departmen  in  the  decision-making  process. 
President  Kennedy's  attitude  towards  the  State  Department  was  marked  by  a 
certain  ambivalence;  upon  coming  to  office  he  stressed  the  need  to  improve 
the  quality  of  advice  coming  from  the  Department;  yet,  with  the  passage  of 
time,  the  President  appeared  increasingly  reluctant  to  use  the  Department 
in  the  formulation  of  national  security  policy  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 85/ 
Two  major  factors  contributed  to  the  Kennedy  administration's  attitude. 
First,  the  president's  own  personal,  informal  approach  to  decision  making 
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reduced  the  administration's  reliance  on  a  formal,  bureaucratic  entity  for 
policy  formulation.  Second,  Kennedy  saw  the  Depar^ient  as  Peking  in 
initiative,  which  prompted  him  to  rely  more  fully  on  his  White  House 
staff. 86/  The  staff,  under  the  direction  of  McGeorge  Bundy,  a  believer  in 
presenting  the  president  with  dissenting  points  of  view,  assembled  policy 
options  and  organized  all  incoming  Information  according  to  the  president's 
preferred  format.  The  Kennedy  administration's  final  decisions  and  orders 
were  recorded  in  its  National  Security  Action  Memoranda  (NSAMs). 

The  State  Department's  overall  influence  on  Vietnam- related 
policies  also  declined  with  the  ascendancy  of  Secretary  McNamara  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Several  authors  have  described  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  apparent  inability  to  compete  with  the  Pentagon;  they  contend  it 
resulted  both  from  McNamara's  extraordinary  strength  and  dominance  in 
expressing  his  Department's  views,  and  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  own 
ambivalence. 87/  However,  Rusk  contends  that  he  and  his  staff  generally 
agreed  with  McNamara's  military  solutions  for  Vietnam,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  serious  bureaucratic  struggle  between  McNamara  and  himself  on 
Vietnam  policies. 88/ 

Secretary  McNamara's  innovations  in  the  Defense  Department's 
bu, .  ing  system,  his  demands  for  short-order  defense  assessments,  and  his 
reli  e  on  civilian  defense  analysts  contributed  to  the  gulf  that  grew 
increasingly  wide  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  immediate  staff 
on  one  hnnd  and  the  military  services  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
other. 8S, 

The  president's  call  for  a  combined  political-military 
solution  for  Vietnam  was  based  on  the  counterinsurgency  (Cl)  strateg  es 
proposed  by  the  Special  Group  for  Counterinsurgency,  chaired  by  General 
Taylor.  The  president  had  established  the  Special  Group  for  Counterinsur¬ 
gency  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 90/  His 
emphasis  on  a  combined  solution  probably  reflected  his  suspicion  of  mili¬ 
tary  solutions  and  desire  to  restrain  the  JCS  (and  CIA)  in  Vietnam  opera¬ 
tions.  As  Kennedy  saw  it,  Vietnam  was  the  test  case  for  the  Cl  response  to 
communist  insurgency. 91/ 
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The  president,  in  line  with  this  political-military  orienta¬ 
tion,  urged  the  JCS  to  expand  its  horizons  beyond  purely  military  consider¬ 
ations.^/  However,  the  JCS  had  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  wishes.  In 
fact,  as  a  statement  by  General  Wheeler  in  1962  suggests,  the  JCS  bridled 
at  the  Taylor- Kennedy  political -military  program  of  counterinsurgency  ' 

operations.  According  to  Wheeler, 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  say  that  the 
problems  in  Southeast  Asia  are  primarily  political  and 
economic  rather  than  military.  I  do  not  agree.  The 
essence  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  is  military. 93/ 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  the  administration  sought  to 

implement  its  Cl  program,  the  military's  interpretation  and  subsequent 

application  of  it  emphasized  "conventional,  military"  methods,  particularly 

since  the  military  was  professionally  trained  to  respond  to  conflicts 

using  these  methods. 94/  Even  General  Taylor,  who  headed  the  Special  Group 

for  Counterinsurgency,  initially  had  difficulty  in  understanding  President  „ 

Kennedy's  conception  of  counterinsurgency  operations. 95/ 

The  Kennedy  administration,  especially  with  regard  to  its 
covert  operations  abroad,  sought  to  avoid  congressional  disapproval  of  its 
foreign  policy  initiatives  by  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy. 96/ 

To  protect  its  initiatives  and  prevent  leaks,  the  administration  estab¬ 
lished  a  strong  White  House  legislative  liaison  with  selected  members  of 
Congress. 97/  President  Kennedy's  attempt  to  reserve  foreign-policy  deci¬ 
sion  making  for  the  executive  branch  98/  may  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  his 
own  insecurity  and  lack  of  success  in  dealing  with  Congress  despite  his 
previous  congressional  experience. 99/  He  had  little  success  in  obtaining 
passage  of  a  great  number  of  his  bills.  Indeed,  Kennedy  remarked  that  the 
Congress  looked  more  powerful  from  the  President's  position  than  from 
inside  the  legislative  chambers. 100/  In  addition,  President  Kennedy's 
understanding  of  his  presidential  prerogative,  similar  to  the  views  later 
maintained  by  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford,  lent  credence  to  his  rationale  for  * 

swift  unilateral  action.  As  a  presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
highly  critical  of  President  Eisenhower's  conception  of  the  presidency.  In 
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the  foreign-policy  area,  Senator  Kennedy  said  that  "it  Is  the  President 
alone  who  must  make  the  major  decisions. "101/  He  added,  should  a  "brush- 
fire"  war  threaten  "In  some  part  of  the  globe,"  the  President  "alone  can 
act,  without  waiting  for  Congress. "102/ 

The  following  discussion  of  the  decision-making  process  and 
final  decision  taken  by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  support  the  overthrow 
of  South  Vietnam's  President  Diem  illustrates  the  actual  roles  of  and 
interplay  between  the  decision-making  institutions  discussed  above. 

b.  Decision  to  Support  a  Coup  Which  Would  Have  a  "Good  Chance 
of  Succeeding"  in  Overthrowing  the  Diem  Government,  without 
birectly  Involving  US  Armed  Forces 

1 )  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

Durirg  its  tenure,  the  Diem  regime  had  never  succeeded 
in  cultivating  broad  popular  support;  in  essence,  it  had  isolated  itself 
from  the  people  and  had  given  the  predominately  Buddhist  population  cause 
for  resentment,  due  to  the  regime's  blatant  favoritism  of  the  country's 
Catholic  minority.  By  the  spring  of  1963,  two  factors  contributed  to  the 
Diem  regime's  unpopularity  and,  hence,  its  instability.  First,  the  power 
and  dominance  of  the  Nhus  and  their  acerbic  attitude  towards  the  Buddhist 
community  had  become  increasingly  apparent. 103/  Second,  and  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  first,  the  regime's  favoritism  of  the  Catholic  community  had 
evolved  into  outright  discrimination  against  the  Buddhists. 104/  On  May  8, 
1963,  the  Diem  regime  responded  to  a  demonstration  celebrating  Buddha's 
birthday  with  gunfire,  killing  several  people  and  injuring  many  others. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  repressive  actions  taken  by  the  Diem 
government  against  the  Buddhist  community.  To  the  embarrassment  of  the 
United  States,  President  Diem  remained  unmoved  by  the  dissent  of  the 
Buddhists  or  their  supporters,  refusing  to  implicate  his  government's 
forces  in  the  May  8  killings.  With  the  world  watching,  the  first  of 
several  Buddhist  monks  offered  his  self-immolation  in  protest  against  the 
regime's  repression  and  discrimination. 105/  The  US  government,  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned,  began  to  exert  considerable  pressure  on  President  Diem  to 
comply  with  the  Buddhists'  demands  and  to  curtail  his  government's  repres¬ 
sive  actions. 
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On  July  10,  1963,  in  a  Special  National  Intelligence 
Estimate,  entitled  "The  Situation  in  South  Vietnam,"  the  CIA,  with  concur¬ 
rence  from  the  US  Intelligence  Board,  reported  to  the  NSC  that  in  several 
countries,  including  the  US,  the  Buddhist  crisis  revived  international 
criticism  of  US  policy  on  the  grounds  that  it  supported  an  "oppressive  and 
unrepresentative  regime. "106/  In  speculating  about  the  likely  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  after  a  possible  departure  of  the  Diem  government,  the 
authors  of  the  SNIE  said  that  the  counterinsurgency  effort  "would  probably 
be  temporarily  disrupted. "107/  However,  they  added, 

...there  is  a  reasonably  large  pool  of  under-utilized 
but  experienced  and  trained  manpower  not  only  within 
the  military  and  civilian  sectors  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  but  also,  t.o'  some  extent,  outside.  These 
elements,  given  continued  support  from  the  US,  could 
provide  reasonably  effective  leadership  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  war  effort.  108/ 

Thus,  the  attention  of  the  US  government  was  drawn  to 
possible  alternatives  to  the  Diem  regime,  in  the  light  of  growing  criticism 
of  US  policy  toward  Vietnam. 

2)  Debate  in  Washington 

The  Kennedy  administration  began  what  was  to  be  an 
intensive  and  lengthy  debate  concerning  the  future  of  the  Diem  regime  and 
the  likely  consequences  of  a  possible  coup.  The  administration  was  faced 
with  a  vast  array  of  conflicting  assessments.  The  US  media's  reporting 
indicated  that  the  regime's  repressive  actions  were  having  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  country's  stability  in  general,  and  on  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  particular;  US  military  personnel  in  Saigon  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  disagreed,  arguing  that  a  coup  in  itself  would  disrupt  the  war 
effort. 109/  The  US  Ambassador  in  Saigon,  Frederick  Nolting,  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  urged  continued  efforts  in  the  on-going 
pressure  campaign  to  obtain  Diem's  compliance  with  US  demands. 110/  In 
Nolting1  s  view,  a  coup  would  probably  lead  to  a  civil  war.  In  short,  the 
administration  realized  that  a  coup  could  indeed  result  from  the  turbulence 
in  Saigon,  especially  if  the  Nhus  remained  in  power.  Yet  it  was  considered 
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highly  improbable  that  the  Nhus  would  relinquish  power  or  that  Diem  could 
be  convinced  to  remove  them. 110/  Against  the  backdrop  of  Congressional 
pressure  for  cutbacks  in  US  aid  to  South  Vietnam  (in  protest  against  Diem's 
repressive  actions),  the  administration  granted  Ambassador  Nol ting's 
request  that  he  be  allowed  one  more  attempt  to  elicit  a  satisfactory 
response  from  President  Diem. 112/ 

3)  Catalyst  for  a  Decision 

On  August  21,  1963,  Nhu  ordered  an  assault  on  the 
country's  Buddhist  pagodas,  culminating  in  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of 
Buddhist  monks. 113/  Arriving  the  next  day,  US  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  had  abruptly  replaced  Ambassador  Nol ting,  faced  a  highly  con¬ 
fusing  situation;  the  US  Embassy's  information  about  the  incident  was 
extremely  sketchy,  partly  owing  to  Nhu's  order  that  its  line  of  communica¬ 
tions  be  cut  during  the  attack. 114/  In  addition,  Diem  maintained  that  it 
was  the  Army,  and  not  Nhu,  who  had  ordered  the  attack.  Amid  this  confu¬ 
sion,  several  South  Vietnamese  generals  approached  US  Embassy  personnel  to 
discern  what  he  US  reaction  to  a  possible  military  coup  against  President 
Diem  would  be  a-'d  to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding  over  who  had  ordered  the 
attack. 115/ 

b.  Decision  to  Support  a  Coup 

The  pagoda  incident  found  four  of  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion's  highest  level  decision  makers  away  from  Washington  at  a  time  when  a 
decision  or  change  in  policy  appeared  to  be  an  urgent  requirement.  In  the 
absence  of  President  Kennedy,  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara,  and  CIA  Direc¬ 
tor  McCone,  a  fateful  cable  to  Ambassador  Lodge,  was  drafted  in  the  State 
Department  on  August  24,  1963.  Approval  of  the  absent  policy  makers  or 
those  acting  in  their  place  was  obtained  hurriedly  and  the  cable  was 
sent. 116/  The  message,  which  met  with  the  Ambassador  Lodge's  immediate 
approval,  and  which  the  Ambassador  interpreted  as  a  "direct  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  coup  against  Diem,"  117/  signaled  US  acquiescence  in  the 
plotting  of  a  coup  and  set  out  the  administration's  stipulations  for 
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supporting  the  military  commanders  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Diem 
government.  Significant  excerpts  from  the  cable  follow: 

U.S.  Government  cannot  tolerate  situation  in  which 
power  lies  In  Nhu's  hands.  Diem  must  be  given  chance 
to  rid  himself  of  Nhu  and  his  coterie  and  replace  them 
with  best  military  and  political  personalities  avail¬ 
able.  . . . 

We  wish  [to]  give  Oiem  reasonable  opportunity  to  remove 
Nhus,  but  If  he  remains  obdurate,  then  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  obvious  implication  that  we  can  no  longer 
support  Diem.  You  may  tell  appropriate  military  com¬ 
manders  we  will  give  them  direct  support  in  any  interim 
period  of  breakdown  [of  the]  central  government 
mechani sm. . . 

Concurrently,  with  above,  Ambassador  and  country  team 
should  urgently  examine  all  possible  alternative  lead¬ 
ership  and  make  detailed  plans  as  to  how  we  might  bring 
about  Diem's  replacement  if  this  should  become 
necessary. 118/ 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  instructed  Lodge  to  inform 
both  President  Oiem  and  the  generals  involved  in  the  plotting  of  the  coup, 
of  the  US  position.  Ambassador  Lodge,  however,  proposed  that  only  the 
generals  be  informed  since  he  felt  the  chances  of  Diem's  compliance  were 
quite  si im.  119/  However,  following  the  telegram's  dispatch,  a  mood  of 
uncertainty  and  ambi valance  permeated  the  Kennedy  White  House.  The  broad 
array  of  existing  assessments  and  conflicting  points  of  view  lent  little 
clarity  or  decisiveness  to  the  administration's  posture  regarding  a  coup  or 
the  question  of  how  to  handle  the  Diem-Nhu  regime  in  general.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  were  those  involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  cable  and  its 
recipient,  Ambassador  Lodge,  who  advocated  US  support  for  a  coup;  on  the 
other,  there  ware  the  Defense  Department,  former  US  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  Nolting,  and  General  Harkins,  who  argued  that  a  coup  would  debili¬ 
tate  the  country  and,  therefore,  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  war.  120/ 

President  Kennedy,  reflecting  his  earlier  unhappy  experience 
with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  told  his  advisers  at  an  NSC  meeting  on 
August  29,  1 963 r  that  he  wanted  assurance  that  a  coup  would  succeed  before 
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he  would  support  it. 121/  In  a  cable  notifying  Ambassador  Lodga  and  General 
Harkins  of  the  President's  decision,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said,  "The  USG 
will  support  a  coup  which  has  good  chance  of  succeeding  but  plans  no  direct 
involvement  of  US  armed  forces."  It  instructed  Harkins  to  tell  the  South 
Vietnamese  generals  that  he  was  prepared  to  "establish  liaison  with  the 
coup  planners  and  to  review  plans,"  but  not  to  engage  directly  In  joint 
coup  planning.  According  to  former  CIA  director,  William  Colby,  from  this 
point  on  US  ir.-country  CIA  personnel  were  in  continual  contact  with  the 
plotting  generals. 122/  Lodge  was  further  authorized  to  suspend  aid  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  if  he  thought  that  it  would  "enhance  the 
chances  of  a  successful  coup. "123/  This  presidential  decision  of 
August  29,  1963  and  the  famous  cable  of  August  24,  1963  were  the  essential 
statements  of  US  policy  concerning  the  coup.  But  for  the  next  two  nonths, 
the  Kennedy  administration  constantly  reassessed  the  political -military 
situation  in  South  Vietnam,  using  fact-finding  missions  and  continuous 
cable  traffic,  hoping  to  improve  its  perception  of  the  prospects  for  a 
successful  coup,  but  refusing  to  make  a  decision  on  further  US  involvement 
beyond  supporting  the  continued  coup  plotting  by  the  generals,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pressure  Diem  to  make  reforms. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  how  detrimental  a  coup  might  be  and  to 
assess  the  political-military  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  the  administra¬ 
tion  sent  two  high-level  fact-finding  missions  to  the  country.  The  first, 
the  Krulak-Mendenhall  mission,  was  a  military-civilian  team.  Upon  its 
return,  it  offered  highly  contradictory  assessments  to  the  NSC,  offering 
little  clarity  to  the  prevailing  ambiguities. 124/  In  the  missions  report, 
dated  September  10,  1963,  General  Krulak,  taking  an  optimistic  view, 
stressed  that  the  civil -political  turmoil  had  little  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Mendenhall,  a  senior  Foreign  Service  Officer,  argued  that 
disaffection  with  the  regime  threatened  the  viabi lity  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment;  he  concluded  that  the  war  effort  could  not  proceed  effectively  with 
the  present  regime. 125/  The  second,  the  McNamara-Taylor  mission,  resulted 
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in  a  compromise  assessment  of  the  prevailing  civilian  and  military  view¬ 
points.  1^6/  In  its  report,  dated  October  2,  1963,  the  team  suggested  the 
following  alternative  policy  options  to  the  president: 

(1)  Return  to  avowed  support  of  the  Diem  regime  and  attempt  to  obtain 
the  necessary  improvements  through  persuasion  from  a  posture  of 
"reconciliation."  This  would  not  mean  any  expression  of  approval 
of  the  repressive  actions  of  the  regime,  but  simp'y  that  we  would 
go  back  in  practice  to  business  as  usual. 

(2)  Follow  a  policy  of  selective  pressures:  "purely  correct"  rela¬ 
tionships  at  the  top  official  level,  continuing  to  withhold 
further  actions  in  the  commodity  import  program,  and  making  clear 
our  disapproval  of  the  regime.  A  further  element  in  this  policy 
is  letting  the  present  impression  stand  that  the  US  would  not  be 
averse  to  a  change  of  Government  —  although  we  would  not  take 
any  immediate  actions  to  initiate  a  coup. 

(3)  Start  immediately  to  promote  a  coup  by  high  ranking  military 
cfficers.  This  policy  might  involve  more  extended  suspensions  of 
aid  and  snarp  denunciations  of  the  regime's  actions  so  timed  as 
to  fit  with  coup  prospects  and  planning. 127/ 

The  president,  after  further  deliberations  with  his  NSC 
advisers  on  October  2,  1963,  opted  for  the  second  option.  The  decision 
was,  therefore,  an  affirmation  of  US  policy  to  date:  The  Kennedy  admin¬ 
istration  would  continue  its  pressure  on  the  Diem  Government,  in  the  form 
of  economic  sanctions,  while,  simultaneously,  supporting  the  coup  plotting. 
The  coup  began  ori  November  1,  1963;  an  official  in  Saigon  was  allowed  to 
sit  with  the  plotting  generals  and  report  the  coup's  development  to  the 
CIA  Saigon  station. 128/  The  administration's  earlier  cable  of  August  24, 
1963,  set  the  coup  plotting  in  motion  and,  although  the  US  national -level 
policy  a* s.'s  entertained  second  thoughts  regarding  the  advisability  of 
a  coup,  the  matter  was,  in  actuality,  already  beyond  the  control  of 
Washington.  The  outcome  of  the  coup  has  been  reported  in  detail  by  many 
historians  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Twenty-one  days  later  President  John 
Kennedy  was  dead  and  a  new  administration  faced  the  continuing  turbulence 
in  South  Vietnam. 
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E.  THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to  join  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  of  a  brave  people  who  are  under  attack  that  is 
controlled  and  that  is  directed  from  outside  their 
country. 129/ 

[President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  1365) 

1 .  Introduction 

In  many  respects  the  Johnson  administration  continued  the  Vietnam 
policies  of  its  postwar  predecessors.  As  a  product  of  World  War  II  and  the 
cold  war  era,  the  Johnson  administration  continued  to  see  the  world  in 
bipolar  terms,  a  battle  between  the  forces  of  the  communism  and  the  free 
world.  Also  like  its  predecessors,  the  Johnson  administration  considered 
the  failure  of  appeasement  at  Municn  to  be  a  lesson  of  great  importance  and 
relevance  to  the  contemporary  fight  against  communism  in  Asia.  Communist 
China  was  perceived  as  a  highly  aggressive  power  which  had  to  be  contained, 
much  as  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  be  contained  in  Europe.  President  Johnson 
believed  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  principally  inspired  and  fueled 
by  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  leaders,  to  gain  a  unified  monolithic  "communist 
bloc,"  rather  than  a  nationalist  form  of  Vietnamese  Communism  under  the 
rule  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party. 130/ 

In  a  deeper  sense,  President  Johnson,  like  his  predecessors,  did 
not  appreciate  the  cultural  dissimilarities  between  the  American  and  Viet¬ 
namese  societies;  he  assumed  that  his  programs  for  a  "Great  Society"  in  the 
United  States  could  be  applied  in  Vietnam,  once  "democracy"  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  there. 131/ 

2 •  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Process  During  the  Johnson 

Administrat.on 

a •  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Style  and  the  Level  of  Institutional 
Influence  During  the  Johnson  Administration 

President  Johnson's  Vietnam  decision-making  style  was 

informal,  centering  on  the  Tueday  Lunch  Group  and  meetings  between  the 

president  and  small  groups  of  advisers  both  in  and  out  of  the  government. 

Senior  civilian  advisers  with  cabinet  rank  and  senior  military  officers 

provided  advice  directly  to  the  president  during  such  meetings,  as  well  as 
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at  the  formal  meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council.  However,  subordi¬ 
nate  officials  in  the  various  government  departments  and  agencies  had  very 
little  direct  access  to  the  president.  They  were  dependent  upon  their 
superiors  to  forward  advice  to  the  president. 132/  President  Johnson's 
style  also  reflected  his  desire  to  achieve  consensus  on  a  particular  policy 
decision,  this  drive  for  "consensus  building"  was  particularly  evident  in 
the  face  of  an  ambiguous  situation  requiring  a  policy  decision  or  when 
confronted  by  dissent  from  a  participating  policy  maker  challenging  the 
majority  view.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  dissenter  was  usually  encouraged 
to  rethink  his  approach;  his  exclusion  from  the  from  the  decision-making 
process  followed  if  he  persisted  in  blocking  the  "consensus  building" 
drive.  Administrative  efforts  to  reach  consensus  very  likely  contributed 
further  to  the  executive's  ever-growing  tendency  to  a  centralized  approach 
to  decision  making. 

The  role  of  the  NSC  as  a  decision-making  organization  on 
Vietnam  policy  was  marginal . 133/  Johnson  relied  far  more  on  the  personal 
views  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  of  McGeorge  Bundy,  and  of  other 
members  of  his  White  House  staff.  (See  Figure  3-4  for  a  graphic  overview 
of  the  positions  held  by  these  and  other  of  the  key  Vietnam  decision  makers 
in  the  Johnson  administration.  Appendix  B  provides  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  key  Johnson  administration  Vietnam  decision  makers.)  This 
-eliance  on  close  senior  advisers  grew  as  Johnson  became  increasingly 
suspicious  of  the  NSC  as  a  well  spring  for  security  leaks  to  the  press. 135/ 
The  Johnson  administration's  attitude  towards  the  press  was  never  particu¬ 
larly  positive  and,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  press  came  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  adminstration1  s  more  powerful  and  most  critical 
enemies. 

The  influence  of  the  State  Department  continued  to  decline 
under  President  Johnson,  whereas  conversely,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
particularly  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  maintained  a  very 
prominent  position  in  Vietnam  decision  making.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
apparently  felt  that  McNamara's  influence  with  Johnson  frequently  exceeded 
his  professional  expertise,  and  were  concerned  that  their  advice  on  mili¬ 
tary  issues  such  as  selection  of  bombing  targets,  received  less  attention 

than  did  advice  by  civilian  "whiz  kidr"  in  the  Defense  Department.  136/ 
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Figure  3-4. 


Vietnam  Policy  Making:  Key  Decision  Makers  and  Other  Importanl 
Advisers  within  the  Johnson  Administration,  1963-1968.  134/ 
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Early  in  President  Johnson's  administration,  the  Congress 

m 

played  a  supportive  but  largely  peripheral  role  in  Vietnam  decision  making. 

Congress  passed  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  in  August  1964,  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes,  thereby,  perhaps  unintentionally,  yielding  unprecedented 
power  to  the  president  to  act  unilaterally  in  Vietnam.  It  is  rather  ironic  1 

that  Johnson  sought  and  received  congressional  support  in  this  instance 
without  a  precondition  that  US  allies  also  participate  in  heightened  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  Vietnam.  During  the  Eisenhower  administration,  Senator 
Johnson  emphasized  that  he  would  not  support  US  military  action  during  the 
Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis  unless  US  allies  also  participated.  By  1966,  key 
congressmen,  particularly  Senator  William  Fuibright  who  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  the  president,  vocalized  their  dissent  to  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policies  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  war.  But  congressional 
opinion  continued  to  play  a  minor  role,  even  in  Johnson's  reversal  of 
policy  in  March  1968.  This  reversal  was  not  in  response  to  dissent  from 
Congress.  Rather,  it  was  in  response  to  the  changed  opinion  of  his  close  ,■ 

personal  advisers  and  of  a  select  advisory  group  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Wise  Men." 

President  Johnson  is  famous  for  his  "consensus-building"  k 

approach  to  national  security  policy.  It  was  not  that  the  president  sought 
to  reach  a  consensus  in  the  Congress  or  even  in  most  of  the  executive 
branch  when  policy  was  actually  being  formulated.  Rather,  such  a  consensus 
was  usually  sought  after  he  had  taken  a  decision.  Essentially,  the  con¬ 
sensus-building  approach  was  a  taol  to  get  the  Congress  and  NSC  advisers  on 
record  as  being  in  agreement  with  major,  sensitive  decisions.  197/  The 
decisions  themselves  usually  had  been  taken  earlier,  based  on  the  advice  of 
a  very  small  group  of  trusted  advisers,  usually  including  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs.  This  approach  was  represented  in  the  decision-making  process 
surrounding  the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis  of  August  1964. 
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b.  Case  Study:  Decision  to  Retaliate  Against  North  Vietnam 

After  the  Attacks 

1 )  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

After  the  Diem  coup  in  November  1963,  and  particularly 
beginning  in  February  and  March  1964,  US  intelligence  assessments  indicated 
substantial  deterioration  in  the  military  situation  in  Vietnam. 138/  These 
assessments  induced  President  Johnson  to  send  Secretary  McNamara  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  JCS  Maxwell  Taylor  on  a  major  fact-finding  mission  to  Vietnam 
from  March  8  to  13. 139/  In  his  formal  report  to  the  president,  McNamara 
argued  that  the  US  should  send  additional  economic  aid  and  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  South  Vietnam  and  be  in  a  position  on  thirty-days  notice  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  program  of  "Graduated  Overt  Military  Pressure"  against  North 
Vietnam. 14C/ 

2)  Debate  In  Washington 

McNamara's  recommendations  were  softer  than  those 
proffered  on  February  18  and  on  March  2  by  the  JCS,  which  included  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  punitive  action  against  North  Vietnam  to  halt  support  for  the 
insurgency  in  the  South. 141/  The  JCS  had  specifically  recommended  that 
bombing  of  the  North  be  initiated. 142/ 

President  Johnson  accepted  McNamara's  reccmmendations 
and  instructed  the  JCS  not  to  initiate  bombing  but  instead  to  plan  how  the 
United  States  should  strike  at  sources  of  the  insurgency  ir,  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  V43/  On  June  15,  1964,  McGeorge  Bundy,  the  president's  Special  Assis¬ 
tant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  sent  a  memorandum  to  McNamara  and  Rusk, 
which  dealt  with  the  question  of  obtaining  a  congressional  resolution 
supporting  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 144/  Thus,  almost  two  months  before 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis,  the  Johnson  Administration  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bombing  North  Vietnam  and  obtaining  a  congressional  resolution 
that  would  justify  such  action. 

General  Maxwell  Taylor,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  JCS  and 
as  a  member  of  the  fact-finding  mission  with  McNamara  in  March  1964,  had 
recommended  immediate  bombing  of  the  North,  was  sent  by  President  Johnson 
to  serve  as  US  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  in  early  July. 145/ 
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3)  Catalyst  for  a  Decision 

On  August  2,  1964,  the  USS  Maddox  and  C.  Turner  Joy 
were  reportedly  attacked  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 146/  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,  the  new  US  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  recommended  that  the  US 
Initiate  immediate  and  severe  retaliatory  bombing  against  North  Viet¬ 
nam. 147/  The  United  States  officially  protested  to  the  International 
Control  Commission,  but  President  Johnson  did  not  order  the  reprisals 
Taylor  recommended.  However,  a  second  set  of  attacks  allegedly  occurred  on 
August  3  and  4,  1964. 148/  These  attacks  were  the  catalyst  for  a  major  US 
decision. 

4)  Decision:  President  Johnson  Decides  to  Retaliate 

Against  North  Vietnam 

On  August  4,  President  Johnson  met  first  with  the  JCS 
and  then  with  the  National  Security  Council.  Significantly,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Vietnam  decision  making,  President  Johnson  dismissed  the  NSC 
in  order  to  be  with  his  closest  advisers,  McNamara,  Rusk,  Bundy,  Cyrus 
Vance,  and  John  McCone. 149/  This  small  group  of  advisers  concluded  that 
reprisals  were  necessary.  Johnson  agreed  and  at  that  time  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  retaliate.  According  to  Johnson: 

The  unanimous  view  of  these  advisers  was  that  we  could 
not  ignore  this  second  provocation  and  that  the  attack 
required  retaliation.  I  agreed.  We  decided  or  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  and  their 
bases  plus  a  strike  on  one  oil  depot. 1 50/ 

Later  that  day,  Johnson  reconvened  the  NSC  to  confirm 
formally  the  details  of  the  attack.  He  then  met  with  congressional  leaders 
and  informed  them  of  his  decision  to  initiate  reprisals  on  his  own 
authority,  but  true  to  his  consensus  building  approach  he  requested  Con¬ 
gressional  support  for  this  action  and  any  subsequent  action  he  considered 
necessary.  These  key  Congressmen  informed  him  that  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  such  a  resolution  through  Congress. 151/  With  the 
presidential  election  only  three  months  away,  Johnson  was  concerned  with 
presenting  an  image  of  moderation  in  military  affairs  compared  to  the  image 
Senator  Goldwater  projected.  The  Southeast  Asia  Resolution,  therefore, 
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served  as  public  evidence  that  consensus  existed  throughout  the  federal 
government  concerning  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  From  the  president's  point 
of  view,  such  a  suggestion  had  the  desired  effect  of  stiaring  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  initiation  of  military  reprisals  with  the  Congress.  No 
evidence  suggests  that  Congress  or  the  NSC  played  a  significant  role  in 
making  the  decision  to  initiate  reprisals. 

This  case  study  illustrates  the  administration's  deci¬ 
sion-making  process  during  President  Johnson's  first  years  in  office.  From 
the  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  president  did  rely  on  the  NSC,  a 
formal  decision-making  organization,  as  an  advisory  body  during  the  crisis; 
the  final  decision,  however,  was  taken  in  the  company  of  a  small  group  of 
presidential  advisers  outside  the  confines  of  a  formal,  structured  meeting. 
Eventually  President  Johnson's  regular  Tuesday  lunches  assumed  the  function 
of  an  integral,  if  not  the  integral,  decision-making  body  within  his  admini¬ 
stration.  Johnson's  remaining  four  years  in  the  White  House  saw  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  this  type  of  decision  making  process  and  style  grow,  diminishing 
low-level  access  to  the  administration's  key  decision  makers  and  increasing 
the  executive  branch's  tendency  towards  centralized  decision  making. 

F.  Ti!i:  VTXQN  ADMINISTRATION 


I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  deep  divison 
about  Vietnam  is  that  many  Americans  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  the  government  has  told  them  about  our 
policy.  The  American  people  cannot  and  should  not  be 
asked  to  support  a  policy  which  involves  the  overriding 
issues  of  war  and  peace  unless  they  know  the  truth 
about  that  policy. 1 52/ 

(Fr«^dent  Richard  M.  Nixon,  1969) 


1 .  Ini.,  oductic; 

The  installation  of  the  Nixon  administration  in  1969  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  significantly  different  approach  to  the  making  of  US 
foreign  policy:  the  Ni  xc  imini strati  on  was  determined  to  end  the  Vietnam 
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war  -  perceived  as  President  Johnson's  fiasco  -  and  to  restore  balance  to 
US  foreign  policy.  8ased  on  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  diversities  in 
the  world  communist  movement,  Nixon  and  Kissinger  sought  an  approach  to 
foreign  diplomacy  which  would  restore  the  world's  confidence  in  the  US, 
strengthen  US  alliances  with  Western  powers,  and  command  the  respect  of  the 
major  communist  powers. 153/  In  campaign  pledges  in  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  prom¬ 
ised  the  rapid  termination  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  When  Henry  Kissinger 
joined  the  Nixon  White  House  staff,  a  plan  for  realizing  this  goal  emerged, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  decision-making  case  study  for  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration. 

2.  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Process  During  the  Nixon  Administration 

a.  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Style  and  the  Level  of  Institutional 

Influence  During  the  Nixon  Administration 

In  the  Nixon  administration's  early  period,  the  decision¬ 
making  style  tended  to  be  formal  and  structured,  similar  in  both  style  and 
approach  to  President  Eisenhower's  mode  of  operation. 154/  This  formal 
approach  was  characterized  by  frequent  NSC  meetings,  a  low-profile  position 
for  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  and  a 
commitment  to  a  wel 1 -coordinated,  open-channeled  approach  to  national 
security.  However,  this  formal  process  quickly  diminished  and  eventually 
faded  almost  entirely.  155/ 

Kissinger  initiated  several  organizational  innovation;;  in 
the  NSC  system  which  were  designed  to  enhance  the  NSC's  coordination  with 
the  White  House  and  other  government  agencies  on  national  security  matters, 
including  interagency  task  forces,  such  as  the  Washington  Special  Action 
Group  (WSAG).  Kissinger's  innovations  were  designed  to  improve  crisis 
management  at  the  national  level.  As  Kissinger's  responsibilities  and 
access  to  the  president  increased,  the  frequency  of  NSC  meetings  diminished 
significantly.  Decision  making,  especially  during  crises,  came  to  be  a 
White  House  operation  with  Special  Assistant  Kissinger  at  the  forefront  of 
these  advisory  groups.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  development,  the  influence 
of  the  State  Department  on  major  Vietnam  decisions  declined  still  further. 
(For  a  graphic  overview  of  the  Nixon  administration's  decision-making 
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bodies  and  its  key  Vietnam  decision  makers,  see  Figure  3-5.  Appendix  B 
provides  biographical  information  on  each  of  the  key  Vietnam  decision 
makers. ) 

The  Department  of  Defense,  under  the  stewardship  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Laird,  attempted  to  increase  the  participation  of  the  military  in  the 
overall  decision-making  process.  Evidence  suggests  that  this  goal  was  only 
partially  realized.  While  tne  military  did  in  fact  concur  with  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  on  a  number  of  broad  issues  -  maximization  of  aid  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  and  the  mining  of  Nai phong  harbor  -  it 
appears  the  JCS  frequently  had  difficulty  in  making  their  voices  heard  over 
the  more  dominant  one  of  Henry  Kissinger.  Nevertheless,  compared  to  the 
McNamara  era,  the  military  relished  its  comparative  increase  in  overall 
decision-making  participation  within  the  administration. 157/ 

The  role  of  Congress  in  Vietnam  decision  making  changed 
markedly  during  the  Nixon  administration.  In  the  administration's  early 
years,  the  Congress  did  not  substantially  influence  or  restrict  major 
executive  decisions  affecting  US  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  including 
the  decisions  on  negotiations,  Vietnamization,  and  US  troop  withdrawals  set 
out  in  National  Security  Decision  Memorandum  9  (NSDM  9),  or  the  decision  to 
bomb  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  However,  witn  the  passage  of  time, 
Congress  increasingly  asserted  itself  in  the  formulation  of  US  foreign 
policy  by  restricting  presidential  powers  in  military  matters,  including 
allocation  of  defense  appropriations  and  the  application  of  US  military 
force.  Most  significant  among  these  restrictions  were  bills  cutting  off 
all  funds  for  Cambodia  and  prohibiting  further  military  action  in  Indochina 
without  explicit  congressional  authorization,  and  provisions  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  of  1973  requiring  the  president  to  report  to  Congress  any  com¬ 
mitment  cf  US  combat  forces  abroad  and  allowing  Congress  to  terminate  US 
commitment  of  forces  at  any  time. 158/ 

b.  Case  Study:  Decision  for  a  New  Approach  to  the  Vietnam 

Conflict:  National  Security  Decision  Memorandum  9  (NSUM  9) 

1 )  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

President  Nixon  came  to  office  in  1969  at  the  height  of 

public  concern  over  US  involvement  in  Vietnam.  His  predecessor,  Lyndon 
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Johnson,  had  acknowledged  the  need  for  deescalating  US  activity  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  and,  just  prior  to  leaving  the  presidency,  had  received  Hanoi's 
willingness  to  commence  negotiations.  Therefore,  President  Nixon  and  his 
staff,  in  particular  Henry  Kissinger,  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
gracefully  extricating  the  United  States  from  an  extremely  unpopular  war. 

,  Although  it  is  doubtful  that  Nixon  himself  had  a 
detailed  preelection  "plan"  for  dealing  with  this  problem,  such  a  plan  did 
emerge  in  the  first  days  of  the  administration.  Henry  Kissinger,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Vietnam  Negotiations"  published  in  the  January  1969 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  explained  his  approach  for  ending  the  war. 159/ 
He  proposed  a  two- track  solution  which  called  for  the  following  negotiating 
sequence: 

•  The  US  would  seek  a  military  settlement  with  Hanoi  while,  simul¬ 
taneously, 

•  Saigon  would  seek  a  political  solution  through  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF). 

After  the  completion  of  the  above  two  steps,  an  international  conference 
would  be  convened  during  which  the  necessary  safeguards  and  guarantees 
would  be  drawn  up.  Kissinger  also  provided  a  contingency  plan  in  the  event 
that  this  approach  shortcircuited  and  the  war  continued.  This  second 
strategy  called  for  the  upgrading  and  strengthening  of  South  Vietnam's 
military  (later  coined  "Vietnamization")  in  order  that  US  forces  could  be 
withdrawn  gradually. 160/ 

2)  debate  in  Washington 

The  Nixon  administration,  armed  with  this  plan,  set  the 
bureaucratic  process  in  motion  by  calling  for  an  al 1 -governmental  review 
and  reassessment  of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  January,  a  special  task 
force,  including  Henry  Kissinger,  Daniel  Ellsberg,  and  Morten  Halperin, 
drew  up  an  options  paper  for  the  administration. 161/  In  addition,  various 
government  agencies  were  tasked  with  answering  a  series  of  28  questions 
covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  war-related  concerns:  negotiations,  enemy 
capabilities,  South  Vietnam's  military  and  political  capabilities,  pacif¬ 
ication,  and  US  military  operations. 162/  Significantly,  Kissinger  directed 
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that  US  departments  and  agencies,  including  the  State  Department,  CIA, 
MACV,  and  the  US  Embassy  in  Saigon,  develop  their  responses  separately 
rather  than  formulating  a  joint  reply.  In  this  way,  the  prevailing  views 
of  each  particular  agency  would  surface,  thereby  revealing  diversities  of 
viewpoint.  The  responses  submitted  to  the  administration  in  late  February 
1969  did  indeed  reveal  that  a  broad  array  of  views  existed  in  the 
bureac racy. 163/ 

3)  Catalyst  for  a  Decision 

The  major  catalyst  for  the  decision  taken  by  the  Nixon 
administration  was  the  public  pledge  of  the  new  president  to  end  the  war: 
"New  leadership  will  end  the  war  and  win  the  peace  in  the  Pacific. "164/ 
Based  both  on  the  responses  of  the  various  agencies  which  were  compiled  in 
National  Security  Study  Memorandum  1  (NSSM  1),  and  on  Henry  Kissinger's 
two- track  solution  for  terminating  the  war,  President  Nixon  arrived  at  his 
own  decision. 

4)  Decision:  President  Ni  )n  Adopts  a  Four-Fold  Appoach 
for  Terminating  the  War 

President  Nixon,  with  the  advise  of  his  special  assis¬ 
tant  Henry  Kissinger,  and  in  reaction  to  NSSM  1  which  indicated  that  the 
military  pressure  applied  on  Hanoi  by  the  Johnson  administration  had 
generally  been  ineffective,  decided  that  the  war  could  be  terminated  by 
increasing  bombing  to  a  maximal  level  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia. 165/ 
In  his  view,  the  previous  ineffectiveness  of  the  bombing  did  not  indicate 
that  a  new  approach  without  the  use  of  bombing  was  needed,  but,  rather  that 
an  intensified  bombing  campaign  to  elicit  a  "better"  DRV  negotiating 
posture  would  be  more  effective. 166/  In  addition,  President  Nixon,  with 
advice  from  Dr.  Kissinger  and  the  NSC  staff,  decided  three  important 
issues.  As  outlined  in  National  Security  Decision  Memorandum  9  (NSDM  9), 
these  decisions  were  as  follows: 

•  The  negotiation  policy  would  include  insistence  on  mutual  with¬ 
drawal  by  DRV  and  U.S.  forces  with  adequate  inspection 
procedures; 

•  The  Vietnamization  process  would  be  carried  out  rapidly  and 
effectively;  and 
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•  A  specific  timetable  for  US  troop  withdrawals,  regardless  of 
the  progress  made  at  the  Paris  talks,  would  be  worked  out. 167/ 

The  decision-making  process  which  generated  the  NSDM  9 
document  reflected  a  generally  formal  and  structured  approach;  input  from  a 
variety  of  agencies  was  solicited,  a  special  task  force  was  created,  and 
the  National  Security  Council  was  convened.  However,  liSDM  9  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  reiteration  of  the  Kissinger  Plan  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  cited 
as  evidence  of  strong  influence  on  Vietnam  decision  making  by  various 
bureaucratic  elements  in  the  Nixon  administration.  The  bombing  decision, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  developed  more  clearly  on  the  basis  of  analysis 
provided  in  NSSM  1,  thereby  suggesting  the  influence  of  other  bureaucratic 
elements  on  Vietnam  decision  making  in  the  very  early  period  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 

By  mid-1969,  the  administration's  broadly  based  (though 
formal)  decision-making  process  became  tightly  closed.  Centralization  of 
Vietnam  decision  making  and  the  secrecy  which  sustained  this  centralized 
structure  was  soon  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  decision  to  bomb  the 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  Secretary  of  Oefense  Laird  was  excluded  from  this 
decision-making  process. 168/  The  reasons  for  this  high  degree  of  centrali¬ 
zation  and  secrecy  stemmed  largely  from  the  Nixon-Kissinger  desire  to 
retain  maximum  flexibility  for  bold,  personally  developed  initiatives. 
Hence,  what  were  perceived  as  fleeting  opportunities  were  seized  upon 
privately,  thus  avoiding  possible  sabotage  by  leaks  from  NSC  staff  members, 
time-consuming  scrutiny  (and  possible  opposition)  by  Congress,  and  the 
ponderous  workings  of  the  bureaucracy. 

c .  The  Final  Years  of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  Rise 

of  "Congress  to  the  Center  of  Vietnam  Decision  Making 

After  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  had  been  signed  in  January 
1973,  the  locus  of  Vietnam  decision  making  shifted  dramatically  toward 
Congress.  Domestic  reasons  for  the  shift  are  highly  complex,  and  will  be 
analyzed  in  Volume  IV  of  this  study. 169/  But  it  is  important  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  here  that  the  centralized  Vietnam  decision-making  process  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  devolved  into  one  characterized  by  active  congressional 
participation. 
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Congress's  heightened  activity  in  the  Vietnam  decision- 

I 

making  process  became  visible  in  the  iate  spring  of  1973.  In  May  19/3,  the 
House  recommended  that  all  supporting  funds  for  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  be 
terminated.  In  July,  the  House  and  Senate  passed  this  recommendation,  and 
prohibited  US  military  activity  after  15  August  1973,  in,  over,  or  off  the 
shores  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  without  explicit  congressional 
approval . 170/ 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1973,  the  Nixon  administration, 
constrained  by  congressional  aid  cuts  for  military  activities  in  Cambodia 
and  limitations  on  overall  military  activity  in  Southeast  Asia,  girded 
itself  for  a  battlo  over  aid  to  Vietnam  for  the  next  fiscal  yea-.  Based  on 
recommendations  tjy  Ambassador  Graham  Martin,  the  administration  requested 
$1.45  billion  in  aid  for  South  Vietnam.  Ambassador  Martin  and  the  US 
Defense  Attache  in  Saigon,  Major  General  John  E.  Murray,  made  numerous 
trips  to  Washington  in  an  effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  maintain  the  size 
of  the  appropriations,  Several  congressional  committees  recommended  size-  » 

able  cuts  in  the  administration's  proposal.  Finally,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  uncertain  of  South  Vietnam's  actual  aid  requirements, 
requested  that  a  Pentagon  team  assess  the  situation  and  report  its  findings 
to  Congress.  Erich  von  Marbod,  one  of  Secretary  Schlesinger' s  top  civilian 
logistics  experts,  toured  South  Vietnam  and  reported  that  the  administra¬ 
tion's  aid  recommendations  had  overestimated  the  GVN's  requirements.  In 
late  July  1974  the  Senate  and  House  voted  to  impose  a  $1  billion  ceiling  on 
all  Vietnam- related  military  spending  for  the  next  eleven  months.  This  was 
the  last  congressional  aid  decision  taken  during  Nixon's  tenure  as  Presi¬ 
dent;  however,  the  next  administration  would  face  a  continuation  of  the  aid 
battle  with  Congress. 

A  second  legislative  act  deserves  consideration  when  dis¬ 
cussing  Congress's  rise  to  the  center  of  Vietnam  decision  making:  the  War 
Powers  Act.  This  bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  November  1973,  required  the 
president,  to  notify  Congress  within  72  hours  of  any  new  commitment  or  * 

increase  in  existing  commitment  of  US  combat  troops  abroad.  In  addition, 
it  required  the  president  to  terminate  any  such  action  within  120  days  of 
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his  notification  unless  Congress  authorized  continuation  of  the  commitment; 
the  law  also  allowed  Congress  to  direct  the  termination  of  US  commitments 
at  any  time. 1 71/ 

The  passage  of  this  act,  a  logical  progression  from  the 
July-August  1973  congressional  limitations  on  US  aid  and  commitments  to 
Southeast  Asia,  illustrates  the  greatly  increased  participation  of  Congress 
in  Vietnam  decision  making.  The  last  years  of  Nixon's  presidency,  in 
particular  from  mid- 1973  through  August  1974,  were  marked  by  a  breakdown  of 
the  administration's  characteristically  centralized  approach  to  decision 
making.  The  exposure  of  Watergate  and  the  administration's  secrecy  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy  eroded  any  congressional  acceptance  of  this  cen¬ 
tralized  approach;  Congress  visibly  increased  its  participation  in  the 
decision-making  process  through  its  control  of  Vietnam  appropriations. 

Hence,  there  were  three  distinct  stages  of  Vietnam  decision 
making  during  the  Nixon  Administration.  In  the  first  stage  --  immediately 
following  President  Nixon's  inauguration  in  January  1969  —  the  principal 
decision  makers  were  those  in  the  executive  branch,  and  participation  was 
actively  sought  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  government  agencies.  The 
deci si oi-making  process  leading  to  NSDM  9  fell  in  this  stage.  The  second 
stage  w«,s  characterized  by  a  highly  centralized  process,  in  which  bureau¬ 
cratic  participation  declined  sharply  as  a  function  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  rise 
to  prominence  as  the  administration's  chief  spokesman  and  adviser  on 
foreign  affairs.  The  peak  of  this  stage  was  reached  in  September  1973, 
when  Dr.  Kissinger  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  while  continuing  to 
hold  the  position  of  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs.  The 
third  stage-  followed  almost  immediately  in  mid-1973  when  Congress,  alarmed 
by  abuses  of  executive  power,  began  its  rise  to  the  forefront  of  Vietnam 
decision  making.  This  shift  in  power  continued  after  President  Nixon 
resigned  in  August  1974. 
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The  President  and  his  emissaries  must  not  be  handi¬ 
capped  in  advance  in  their  relations  with  foreign 
governments  as  has  happened  in  the  past.  ...There  can 
be  only  one  Commander  in  Chief. 172/ 

(President  Gerald  Ford,  1977) 

1 .  Introduction 

Gerald  Ford  assumed  the  presidency  under  trying  circumstances. 
In  his  two  and  one-half-year  tenure  in  the  White  House,  he  was  faced  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  domestic  and  international  problems.  The  Watergate 
scandal  and  President  Nixon's  subsequent  resignation  had  shattered  the  US 
public's  faith  in  high-level  government.  International  attention  focused 
on  the  Middle  East,  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  turned  his  attentions 
towards  shuttle  diplomacy  in  that  area  of  the  world.  Vietnam,  once  a 
household  word,  was  rapidly  fading  from  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  and 
Congress  sought  to  keep  US  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  bare  minimum. 
Several  pieces  of  legislation,  in  particular  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973, 
indicated  that  the  Congress  was  intent  on  restraining  presidential  manue- 
verability  in  foreign  affairs.  President  Ford  found  that  Congress,  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  early  years  of  the  Johnson  administration,  demanded 
and  required  executive  accountability  for  all  military-related  activities 
abroad.  This  phenomenon  -  the  enlarged  role  of  Congress  -  stands  out  as 
the  most  significant  feature  of  Vietnam  decision  making  during  the  Ford 
administration. 

2.  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Process  During  the  Ford  Administration 

a.  Vietnam  Decision-Making  Style  and  the  Level  of  Institutional 
Influence  buring  the  ford  Administration 

In  a  normal  transition  period,  a  president-elect  has  time  to 
prepare  for  his  assumption  of  presidential  responsibilities.  He  studies 
the  previous  administration's  foreign  policy  and  takes  time  in  the  s  ‘lec¬ 
tion  of  his  cabinet  members  and  staff.  Like  Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson, 
President  Ford  did  not  have  this  opportunity  to  gear  up  and  ease  into  his 
new  position. 173/  Consequently,  he  chose  to  retain  most  of  the  key  Vietnam 
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decision  makers  of  the  Nixon  administration,  ensuring  a  good  deal  of  conti¬ 
nuity  in  administration  policy  toward  Vietnam.  (Figure  3-6  provides  a 
summary  of  tne  Ford  administration's  key  Vietnam  decision  makers.  Bio¬ 
graphical  information  for  a  number  of  these  individuals  appears  in  Appendix 
B.) 

President  Ford's  decision-making  style  contrasted  signi¬ 
ficantly  with  President  Nixon's.  Ford  preferred  an  informal  decentralized 
mode  of  operation,  seeking  the  opinions  of  a  broad  range  of  advisers. 175/ 
One  vehicle  used  for  this  exchange  of  views  was  the  NSC  which  Ford  convened 
with  regularity.  He  championed  interagency  debate  on  Vietnam  issues, 
considering  this  activity  to  be  beneficial  in  making  sound  presidential 
decisions. 176/ 

Basod  on  lessons  he  drew  from  President  Nixon's  Watergate 
experiences,  President  Ford  ensured  that  his  White  House  staff  operated 
within  carefully  defined  boundaries:  while  the  president  appreciated  the 
need  for  a  staff  with  authority,  his  White  House  assistants  did  not  have 
the  right  to  make  policy  decisions  or  prevent  access  of  other  advisers  to 
the  president. 177/  Ford's  eventual  decision  to  remove  Dr.  Kissinger  from 
the  position  of  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  which  Ford 
considered  an  administrative  position,  while  retaining  him  as  Secretary  of 
State,  a  policy-making  position,  was  in  keeping  with  this  principle. 178/ 

Unde?*  Dr.  Kissinger's  leadership,  the  bureaucracy  at  the 
Department  of  State  remained  relatively  uninfluential  in  Vietnam  decision 
making  during  Ford's  tenure  as  president.  Some  officials  in  the  department 
found  their  assessments  of  South  Vietnam's  aid  requirements  ignored  because 
they  did  not  coincide  with  Ford's  or  Kissinger's  conceptions.  179/ 

The  administration's  military  specialists,  including  those 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  supported  the 
position  held  by  President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  that  supplemental 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  would  reverse  that  country's  deteriorating 
situation. 180/  The  Defense  Department  produced  a  number  of  pessimistic 
assessments  regarding  Saigon's  viability.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  US  Defense  Attache  to  Saigon,  Major  General  Murray,  were 
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the  principal  contributors  of  tnese  pessimistic  assessments.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Defense;  however,  were  to  some  degree  caught  up  in  the 
Kissinger-Schlesinger  tensions  which  eventually  caused  the  latter  to  be 
placed  on  the  periphery  of  the  administration's  Vietnam  decision 
making. 181/  Moreover,  according  to  Admiral  Sharp,  Secretary  Kissinger's 
personal! led  diplomacy  often  removed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  an 
influentiu'  .lition  in  the  decision-making  process,  leaving  them 
uninformeo  >n  policy  initiatives. 182/ 

Congress,  as  has  been  indicated,  participated  extensively  in 
the  formulation  of  US  policy  toward  Vietnam.  By  early  1975,  when  approval 
of  aid  appropriations  to  South  Vietnam  was  particularly  critical,  the  new 
congressional  majority  used  its  legislative  power  to  end  US  involvement  in 
the  area  completely. 183/  There  were  two  major  congressional  constraints  on 
the  Ford  administration's  efforts  to  bolster  South  Vietnam: 

•  Congressional  refusal  to  approve  substantial  amounts  of  military 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Saigon  regime,  and 

•  Congressional  refusal  to  approve  renewed  American  military 
involvement  after  Hanoi's  violation  of  the  1973  Paris  Peace 
Accords. 184/ 

b.  April  1975  Congressional  Decision  not  to  Grant  Supplemental 
Military  Aid  to  South  Vietnam 

This  decision  emerged  from  a  complex  decision-making  process 
which  involved  officials  in  the  Ford  administration,  the  US  Congress,  and 
high-level  US  military  and  diplomatic  personnel  stationed  in  Saigon.  The 
decision  followed  a  lengthy  debate  between  Congress  and  the  administration 
over  whether  a  large  amount  of  additional  aid  to  Saigon  was  necessary  to 
"save"  the  rapioiy  deteriorating  military  and  political  situation  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  over  whether  the  interests  of  the  United  States  '<ould  be 
served  by  this  increase  in  aid. 
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1 )  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

As  Vice  President,  Mr.  Ford  had  witnessed  the  Nixon 
administration's  difficulties  in  securing  congressional  support  for  supple¬ 
mental  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Two  weeks  before  President  Nixon's  resigna¬ 
tion,  Congress  imposed  a  $1  billion  ceiling  on  military  spending  for 
Vietnam  to  cover  the  next  eleven  months. 185/  In  President  Ford's  first 
month  in  office,  Congress  refused  to  allow  the  $1  billion  ceiling  to  be 
reached,  appropriating  only  $700  million  for  military  spending  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  186/  The  new  president,  aware  of  his  predecessor's  commitments  to 
defend  the  South  if  Hanoi  broke  the  1973  Accords,  was  faced  with  rontinual 
reports  that  Saigon's  stability  was  deteriorating.  This  instability 
stemmed  both  from  the  increased  activities  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and 
from  the  South's  sagging  morale,  resulting  from  the  above  and  from  fear 
that  the  US  would  no  longer  provide  support.  Hence,  the  Ford  administra¬ 
tion,  on  8  January  1975,  requested  Congress  to  grant  the  South  $300  million 
in  supplemental  military  aid.  President  Ford,  in  requesting  this  aid,  was 
aware  that  congressional  support  would  be  difficult  to  obtain. 187/ 

2)  Debate  in  Washington 

President  Ford's  request  for  supplemental  aid  received 
criticism  in  Congress.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  House 
Majority  Leader  Thomas  O'Neill  said  they  would  not  back  the  request. 
Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert  promised  his  support  but  conceded  that  the 
request  would  stand  little  chance  of  passage  in  the  House. 188/  Throughout 
the  first  quarter  of  1975,  Congress  considered  the  request,  but  could  not 
support  it  in  the  face  of  widely  varying  intelligence  assessments  regarding 
South  Vietnam's  viability.  Congressional  confusion  over  the  real  situation 
in  Vietnam  was  fueled  by  conflicting  briefings,  some  of  which  obscured  the 
South's  problems,  while  others  highlighted  them. 189/ 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  tiie  situa¬ 
tion,  Congress  sent  its  own  fact-finding  team  to  South  Vietnam. 190/ 
Unwilling  to  participate  only  in  the  ambassador's  prepared  briefings,  the 
team  sought  to  uncover  facts  for  themselves  by  speaking  with  other  US 
personnel  in  Saigon  and  with  South  Vietnamese.  The  mission  did  little  to 
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alleviate  the  confusion  in  Congress.  While  some  legislators  on  the  mission 
concluded  that  continued  US  support  was  essential,  most  returned  home 
unconvinced  of  its  necessity.  Those  who  supported  aid,  apparently  came  to 
this  conclusion  as  a  result  of  fruitless  talks  with  DRV  and  PR6  officials 
concerning  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  information  about  those 
who  were  missing  in  action.  These  congressmen  argued  that  until  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  resolved,  continued  aid  to  the  South  was  necessary.  Those  who 
remained  unconvinced,  found  fy*i  their  positions  in  meetings  with  US 
anj  South  Vietnamese  officials  who  dissented  with  Ambassador  Martin's 
position. 191/ 

From  January  to  mid-April  1975,  the  Ford  administration 
lobbied  hard  on  Capitol  Hill.  Senior  officials  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  testified  before  Congress,  urging  the  passage  of  the 
administration's  $300  million  aid  request.  President  Ford,  Vice  President 
Rockefeller,  Secretary  Kissinger,  and  Ambassador  Martin  made  appeals  pro¬ 
moting  the  aid  proposal. 

President  Ford  convened  a  session  of  his  top-level 
advisers  on  Marcn  25,  1975.  The  meeting  took  place  just  after  Secretary 
Kissinger's  return  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  during  which  an  option 
for  obtaining  aid  for  South  Vietnam  from  Saudi  Arabia  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 192/  The  advisers  included  Dr.  Kissinger,  Ambassador  Martin, 
General  Frederick  Weyand,  and  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs  Lieutenant  General  Brent  Scowcrnft.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  was  noticeably  absent,  apparently  excluded  at  the  request  of 
Henry  Kissinger. 193/  At  this  meeting  the  following  decisions  were  made: 

•  To  send  a  fact-finding  mission  to  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  headed  by  General  Weyand.  (The  team  included  two  staff 
members  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.) 

•  To  use  American  naval  vessels  to  aid  the  evacuation  of  US  per¬ 
sonnel  and  to  inform  Congress  of  this  action,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  in  the  War  Powers  Act. 

•  To  send  all  arms  and  supplies  already  on  order  to  Saigon  without 
delay. 
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•  To  delay  any  increase  in  its  aid  request  for  South  Vietnam  until 
after  the  return  of  the  Weyand  mission  (that  is,  the  j.dministra- 
tion  would  continue  to  lobby  for  $300  million  in  supplemental 
mi  1 itary  aid).  194/ 

In  mid-March,  standing  plans  for  such  an  evacuation  were  considered  by 
in-country  personnel  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  DRV  military  activi¬ 
ties.  195/  Concurrent  with  DRV  military  successes  in  many  of  the  country's 
provinces,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  evacuation  of  US  personnel  and 
their  belongings,  and  in  the  dismantling  of  posts  in  these  areas.  Full- 
scale  evacuation  began  in  the  last  weeks  of  April  1975. 196/ 

3)  Catalyst  For  a  Decision 

On  10  April  1975,  based  on  the  Weyand  mission's  report 
which  indicated  that  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  was  extremely  criti¬ 
cal,  President  Ford  went  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  request  a 
grant  of  $722  million  in  emergency  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  a 
reaffirmation  of  his  authority  to  use  the  US  military  for  a  full-scale 
evacuation. 197/  The  legislators'  reaction  was  almost  uniformly  negative: 
in  essence,  they  were  greatly  concerned  by  the  president's  request  for  the 
use  of  military  forces  and  bridled  at  his  emergency  aid  request  as  "throw¬ 
ing  more  good  money  after  bad. "198/  A  few  days  later,  iwo  staff  members 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  had  also  participated  cn 
the  Weyand  mission,  briefed  the  committee  on  their  bindings. 199/  The 
committee  was  alarmed  by  their  report  which  recommended  an  acceleration  of 
the  US  evacuation  from  South  Vietnam  and  argued  that  the  administration's 
aid  request  was  unlikely  to  prevent  the  South's  collapse.  .'?00/ 

4 )  Decision  Not  to  Grant  Supplemental  nid  to  South  Vietnam 
On  April  14,  1975,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  a  meeting  with  President  Ford,  Secretary  Kissinger,  and  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  insisted  on  an  accelerated  evacuation  of  US  personnel  from 
South  Vietnam.  Aid  for  evacuation  was  promised,  but  military  aid  for  other 
purposes  was  bluntly  rejected. 201/  The  president,  obviously  frustrated  by 
the  committee's  stance,  refused  to  meet  its  demands  for  accelerated  evac¬ 
uation.  According  to  his  K»ter  account  of  the  meeting,  the  president  said 
to  the  congressmen, 
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Gentlemen,  I  respect  your  views,  but  I  have  to  carry 
out  the  plan  that  in  iny  opinion  is  in  our  nation's  best 
interest.  If  we  try  to  pull  out  right  now,  it'll  lead 
to  panic  and  the  chaos  will  jeopardize  the  lives  of 
untold  Americans.  Believe  me,  we  need  to  buy  time, 
even  a  few  days.  Thank  you  for  coming  down.  We've  had 
a  good  discussion  but  the  decision  is  my  responsibility 
and  I'll  accept  t.he  consequences. 202/ 

The  speed  of  events  in  Indochina  overtook  the  administration,  prompting  the 
decision  to  accelerate  evacuation.  On  April  17,  1975,  the  day  of 

Cambodia's  fall,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  voted  not  to  support 
any  appropriation  of  supplemental  military  aid  for  South  Vietnam. 203/ 
Without  waiting  for  a  joint  congressional  vote  on  the  issue,  Secretary 
Kissinger  ceased  asking  for  the  supplemental  aid  and  conceded  the  adminis¬ 
tration's  defeat.  In  Kissinger's  words,  "The  Vietnam  debate  is  over.  The 
Administration  will  accept  the  Congress'  verdict  without  recrimination  or 
vindictiveness. "204/ 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  served  as  a  major  participant 
in  the  development  of  US  policy  toward  Vietnam  during  the  Ford  administra¬ 
tion's  term  of  office. 205/  Regardless  of  the  tactics  used  by  President 
Ford  and  other  members  of  the  administration  to  alleviate  congressional 
concern,  key  congressional  committees  considered  any  compromise  over  US 
military  aid  to  Indochina  unacceptable.  In  short,  Congress  acted  as  a 
decision  maker  through  its  control  of  military  appropriations  for  Vietnam. 
The  Ford  administration  was  forced  to  accelerate  its  evacuation  of  US 
personnel  because  Congress  refused  to  allocate  the  additional  money 
believed  necessary  by  President  Ford  to  support  South  Vietnam.  On 
April  29,  1975,  the  Saigon  government  collapsed. 

H.  ANALYTIC  SUMMARY  AND  INSIGHTS 

Decision  making  is,  in  many  respects,  so  specific  to  the  particular 
issues  and  circumstances  that  generalized  insights  are  somewhat  hazardous 
to  make.  In  assessing  national-level  decision  making,  the  information  upon 
which  analysts  must  rely  is  the  written  documented  word.  Yet,  as  a  point 
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of  fact,  it  should  be  observed  that  mar.v  presidential  decisions  are  com¬ 
municated  "by  voice  instead  of  in  writing,  by  telephone  instead  of  letter 
and  to  one  instead  of  many. "206/  Theodore  Sorenson's  statement  regarding 
John  Kennedy  can  be  applied  to  the  other  five  post-WWII  presidents  con¬ 
cerned  with  Vietnam: 

While  those  on  the  inside  kn<»w  far  more  than  those  on 
the  outside,  no  one  —  no  single  aide,  friend  or  member 
of  his  family  --  knew  all  his  thoughts  or  actions  on 
any  single  subject. . .His  motives  were  often  unknown  or 
unclear  to  others,  for  he  resisted  the  obvious  and  the 
easy;  and  he  was  usually  too  busy  with  the  next  deci¬ 
sion  to  take  time  to  explain  che  last. 207/ 

Statements  such  as  these  serve  to  illustrate  that  there  are  certain 
elements  and  constraints  in  assessing  national-level  decision  makers  and 
the  decision-making  process.  Pressures  to  arrive  at  timely  decisions  also 
militate  against  the  possibility  of  obtaining  expert  advice  on  all  sides  of 
every  issue,  particularly  since  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  even  under  crisis 
conditions,  was  only  one  of  the  problem  areas  that  daily  required  presi¬ 
dential  attention. 

Presidents  were  the  key  decision  makers  on  Vietnam  policy.  Each  of 
the  six  postwar  presidents  considered  himself  to  be  the  one  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  determination  of  Vietnam  policy,  though  each  chose  to 
involve  the  Congress  more  or  less,  depending  on  the  circumstances  and 
presidential  preferences.  Eisenhower  would  involve  the  Congress  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  provided  that  there  was  not  a  "sudden,  unforeseen 
emergency,"  presumably  so  deemed  by  himself,  in  which  case  the  Congress 
would  not  necessarily  be  involved.  This  approach  contrasts  significantly 
with  that  employed  by  the  Nixon  administration  when  Congress  began  to 
assert  its  right  to  extensive  involvement  in  Vietnam  policy  making. 

All  of  the  presidents  had  lived  through  Manchuria,  Munich,  Poland, 
Yalta,  the  "loss"  of  China,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  McCarthy  era.  Each 
drew  the  lesson  that  the  United  States  could  not  afford  to  be  soft  on 
communism,  specifically  that  he  could  not  be  the  president  who  permitted 
the  "loss"  of  Vietnam  to  communism.  Their  close  advisers  reinforced  their 
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own  anticommunist  orientation.  There  is  no  question  that  the  presidents 
and  their  advisers  were  conditioned  by  such  past  experiences  when  con¬ 
sidering  how  to  deal  with  the  conilict  In  Vietnam. 

Like  leaders  in  any  organization,  presidents  are  not  immune  to  con¬ 
fusing  dissent  with  lis loyalty.  The  Vietnam  experience  should  point  to 
some  of  the  darigars  in  such  confusion.  Premises  fail  to  receive  the 
critical  examination  they  require  in  formulating  a  sound  policy  that  keeps 
pace  with  changes  in  a  dynamic  world.  There  was  a  time  when  monolithic 
communism  may  have  justified  the  anticommunist  approach  of  the  US  in  the 
1950s.  Equally,  it  seems  possible  tnat  the  US  might  have  tailored  its 
policy  toward  Vietnam  more  closely  to  observable  changes  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
relationship  earlier  than  it  did  (during  the  Nixon  presidency).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  problem  arose  that  the  investment  of  US  political,  economic 
and  military  prestige,  not  to  mention  US  casualties,  came  to  override  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  Vietnam  to  the  US. 

The  American  experience  in  Vietnam  points  to  the  danger  of  having  one 
fundamental  principle  —  anticommunism  —  elevated  to  the  status  of  doc¬ 
trine  for  all  regions  in  the  world.  By  elevating  a  principle  to  the  lev*! 
of  doctrine,  further  debate  of  the  subject  is  minimized,  thereby  reducing 
the  possibility  that  legitimate  dissenting  views  will  receive  sufficient 
attention  at  the  national  policy-making  level.  What  tended  to  happen  in 
Vietnam  was  that  consensus  building  on  the  premise  of  anticommunism  was 
achieved  to  give  coherence  to  Vietnam  policy  at  the  national  level,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  needed  closer  examination  of  the  accuracy  of  that  premise. 
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Convention  in  1968,  at  which  Rockefeller  lost  the  nomination  for  the 
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certain  that  the  GVN  and  other  non-Communist  groups  would  be  able 
to  survive  a  peaceful  competition  with  the  NLT  for  political 
power  in  South  Vietnam. 

3.  The  RVNAF  alone  could  not,  at  the  moment,  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  stand  up  to  the  current  North  Vietnamese-Vietcong  forces. 

4.  The  enemy  had  -suffered  some  reverses  but  they  had  not  changed 
their  essential  objectives  and  they  had  sufficient  strength  to 
pursue  these  objectives.  We  were  not  attriting  his  forces  faster 
than  ha  could  recruit  or  infiltrate. 

5.  The  enemy  was  not  in  Paris  primarily  out  of  weakness. 

As  for  the  disagreements,  their  portrayal  was  simplified  when 
broken  down  into  the  two  schools  of  thought  which  existed  within  the 
administration.  (Corson's  breakdown.) 

The  first  school,  Group  A,  usually  included  MACV,  CINCPAC,  JCS, 
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CIA,  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  State.  These  schools  lined  up  as 
follows  on  some  of  the  broader  questions: 

1.  In  explaining  reduced  enemy  military  presence  and  activities, 
Group  A  gave  greater  relative  weight  to  allied  military  pressure 
than  did  Group  B. 

2.  The  improvements  in  RVNAF  were  considered  much  more  significant 
by  Group  A  than  Group  B. 

3.  Group  A  underlined  advancements  in  the  pacification  program, 
while  Group  B  was  skeptical  both  of  the  evaluation  system  used  to 
measure  progress  and  of  the  solidity  of  recent  advances. 

4.  In  looking  at  the  political  scene.  Group  A  accented  recent 
improvements  while  Group  B  highlighted  remaining  obstacles  and 
the  relative  strength  of  the  NLF. 

5.  Group  A  assigned  much  greater  effectiveness  to  bombing  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos  than  Group  B. 
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present,  Admiral  Moorer  asked  what  he  should  relay  back  to  the 
Secretary.  He  was  informed  that  he  was  attending  the  meeting  as  the 
President's  military  adviser  not  as  tho  representative  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Defense;  he  was  to  tell  Laird  nothing. 

169.  Several  important  factors  influenced  the  congressional  rise  to  the 
center  of  Vietnam  decision  making.  The  mood  of  the  US  public, 
especially  after  the  signing  of  tho.  1973  Peace  Accords,  indicated  an 
overall  desire  to  minimize  further  US  military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Domestic  unrest  over  the  administration's  Cambodia  bombing 
found  reflection  in  the  Congress;  aware  of  the  public's  displeasure 
with  this  policy  and  with  rising  inflation,  the  Congress  sought  to 
curtail  further  Vietnam-related  military  spending.  In  addition, 
Congress  may  have  itself  been  displeased  with  the  Administration,  in 
particular,  with  Henry  Kissinger.  Prior  to  his  rise  to  the 
stewardship  of  the  State  Department,  Kissinger,  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  was  not,  by  law, 
required  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Testimony  before  Congressional  committees  serves  as  an  important 
vehicle  by  which  Congress  obtains  information  regarding  an 
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administration's  foreign  policy.  Since  Special  Assistant  Kissinger 
was,  in  fact,  the  Administration's  chief  foreign  affairs  advisor  and 
spokesman,  his  non-accountability  to  Congress  was  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  displeasure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  two  months  after  Nixon  signed 
this  bill  into  law,  he  promised  President  Thieu  that  US  support  would 
be  forthcoming  if  the  North  broke  the  197’  Peace  Accords.  In  his 
November  letter,  Nixon  stated:  "You  have  my  absolute  assurance  that 
if  Hanoi  fails  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  it  is  my 
intention  to  take  swift  and  retaliatory  action."  And  in  a  subsequent 
letter  of  January  1973,  Nixon  stated:  "...you  have  my  assurance  of 
continued  assistance  in  the  post-settlement  period  and  that  we  will 
respond  with  full  force  should  the  settlement  be  violated  by  North 
Vietnam."  See  John  Osborne,  White  House  Watch:  The  Ford  Years 
(Washington,  O.C.:  New  Republic  Book,  *1  $77),  p.  1  tiT.  The  "questi on 
arises,  how  could  President  Nixon,  in  good  faith,  promise  this  type  of 
action,  based  on  Congress's  restrictions  several  months  earlier? 
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CHAPTER  4 

US  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  VIETNAM,  1945-1975:  LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED 
A.  INTRODUCTION 


In  o^der  to  derive  lessons  from  the  development  of  US  policy  toward 
Vietnam  during  the  period  1945-1975,  the  analysis  ir.  this  volume  has  been 
divided  into  three  chapters  each  of  which  provides  a  distinctive  analytical 
perspective:  the  global  environment  of  US  policy  making,  historical  land¬ 
marks  or  precedents  which  influenced  subsequent  US  foreign  policy,  and 
the  process  of  national  policy  making  in  the  US.  Each  of  these  perspec¬ 
tives  provide  insights  into  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  adopted 
particular  policies.  This  chapter  will  derive  lessons  of  broad  signifi¬ 
cance  based  on  these  insights.  Subsequent  volumes  of  this  study  will 
consider  other  perspectives,  such  as  the  US  domestic  environment, 
illuminating  other  reasons  for  these  policies. 

B.  LESSONS 


First  among  the  lessons  of  this  volume  is  a  reinforcement  of  the 
adage,  "know  your  enemy."  Fundamentally,  before  1962,  the  US  response  to 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  driven  by  the  logical  connections  which  linked 
four  widely  held  beliefs: 

(1)  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  forces  were  communists; 

(2)  All  communist  forces  were  part  of  a  monolithic  hierarchy  ruled  by 
Moscow  (i.e.,  that  communist  nationalism  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  with  the  exception  of  Russian  communism); 

(3)  Moscow  was  determined  to  dominate  the  world;  and 

(4)  US  security  was  globally  indivisible  in  the  sense  that  a  victory 
by  communist  forces  in  any  part  of  the  "free  world"  would  result 
automatically  in  a  step  toward  Moscow's  global  domination,  would 
diminish  US  security,  and  therefore  required  US  resistance. 
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It  was  not  until  1962  that  the  US  government  began  to  act  on  signs  of 
international  communist  disunity  which  had  appeared  since  1956  (highlighted 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  split),  and  Hanoi's  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  c^me  to  be 
seen  as  part  of  a  Chinese  drive  for  hegemony  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  situation 
considered  no  less  dangerous  for  US  security  interests  (s.g.,  in  Japan) 
than  one  in  which  Hanoi  was  Moscow's  satellite.  It  was  not  until  the 
1966-1968  period  that  the  US  government  began  to  act  on  perceptions  that 
Hanoi's  aims  were  nationalist  and  distinguishable  from  Soviet  and  Chinese 
aims  in  Southeast  Asia.  Whether  and  how  United  States  involvement  in 
Vietnam  would  have  been  different  if  key  decision  makers  had  earlier  under¬ 
stood  the  true  nature  of  the  Hanoi-Moscow-Peking  relationship  are  not 
issues  addressed  in  this  study.  (The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  to 
speculate  on  "might  have  been  history,"  but  rather  to  explain  what  actually 
happened.)  But  clearly  the  attractiveness  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
might  have  increased,  which  reinforces  the  importance  of  learning  the  basic 
lesson  —  "Know  your  enemy."  A  corollary  of  this  lesson  is  "Know  very 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  Third  World  countries  and 
external  communist  supporters."  These  are  particularly  important  lessons 
today,  as  the  problems  of  proxy  wars  and  surrogate  forces  attract  the  con¬ 
cern  of  US  policy  makers. 

A  second  lesson  that  emerges  from  Volume  III  is  that  what,  in  the 
past,  have  been  termed  vital  interests,  can  cease  being  seen  as  such  in  a 
very  short  span  of  time,  depending  on  such  factors  as  US  perceptions  of 
global  threats.  US  involvement  in  a  particular  country,  however,  cannot  be 
altered  as  rapidly  since  it  is  based  on  various  long-term  commitments  and 
on  US  political,  economic,  and  military  "investment"  in  that  country.  This 
is  a  very  important  and  complex  lesson,  as  US  policy  makers  learned  when 
considering  plans  for  withdrawing  US  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  The  rhet¬ 
oric  in  this  instance  was  much  easier  to  formulate  ("peace  with  honor") 
than  to  implement  ("Vietnamization").  Changes  in  pol icy 1  statements  are 
easily  made;  reversals  in  actual  policy  implementation  are  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  effect  in  a  short  period  of  time.  The  general  lesson  about  vital 
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interests  defined  b<  j  is  similarly  problematic  because  it  is  hard  to  know 
precisely  how  to  act  upon  it.  An  approach  to  this  problem,  helpful  in 
avoiding  extreme  consequences,  but  not  in  entirely  eliminating  the  problem, 
is  suggested  in  Chapter  1  of  this  volume:  Be  very  clear  at  all  times  about 
what  is  actually  meant  by  "vital"  interest  and  about  whether  a  particular 
interest  in  another  country  meets  that  definition,  prior  to  committing  US 
resources  -  political,  economical,  or  mi  1 itary— especially  to  such  an 
extent  that  US  "investment"  in  the  ~ountry  is  likely  to  preclude  an  honor¬ 
able  extrication  from  that  country  wnen  and  if  US  interests  are  no  longer 
perceived  as  vital.  The  basic  thrust  of  this  lesson  is  to  force  US  policy 
makers  to  think  through  the  reasons  for  and  consequences  of  their  actions. 
A  corollary  to  this  approach  is  to  insure  that  at  the  national  level  of  the 
US  government  careful  examinations  are  continually  made  of  the  premises  as 
well  as  the  instrumentalities  of  US  policy. 

A  third  lesson  based  on  the  research  in  Volume  III  can  be  derived  from 
the  relationship  between  the  US  and  its  allies,  the  French  and  the  South 
Vietnamese:  US  leverage  over  an  ally  is  a  function  not  only  of  how  much 
the  al  oerceives  it  needs  US  help,  but  also  of  how  much  the  US  perceives 
it  nee^  the  ally's  help,  and  of  how  much  the  ally  recognizes  that  the  US 
needs  its  help  This  statement  speaks  to  the  US  problems  in  persuading  the 
French  to  continue  fighting  in  Indochina  during  the  period  immediately 
bet  e  and  after  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  while  ?.t  the  same  time 
trying  to  persuade  the  French  to  promise  the  independence  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina.  Clearly,  as  a  first  priority,  the  US  wanted  the 
French  to  continue  fighting  the  communist  forces.  Second,  the  US  wanted  a 
French  declaration  that  independence  would  be  granted.  The  French  per¬ 
ceived  this  ordering  of  priorities  and  therefore  rofused  to  be  pressured 
into  making  a  declaration  by  openly  reminding  the  US  tnat  France  might 
choose  to  negotiate  with  the  communists.  The  lesson  ?lso  relates  to  the 
problems  the  US  had  in  trying  to  persuade  successive  South  Vietnamese 
governments  to  institute  democratic  reforms  which  these  governments  did  not 
wish  to  implement. 
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When  reflecting  on  US-GVN  relations,  it  is  also  important  to  under¬ 
score  the  following  lesson:  The  US  should  not  expect  the  political 
processes  of  other  countries  to  be  structured  or  to  function  in  exactly  the 
way  those  of  the  United  States  do.  If  the  US  encourages  "reform"  of  the 
political  processes  of  another  country,  it  should  be  prepared  to  face 
considerable  resistance  by  the  political  leadership  in  that  country  and  to 
deal  with  the  potentially  destabilizing  tendencies  in  that  country's 
political  system  which  might  jeopardize  or  preclude  self-determination  for 
that  country.  Self-determination  in  the  sense  of  choosing  one's  own  form 
of  government  must  not  be  confused  with  the  US  conception  of  "democracy"  or 
"civil  liberty."  The  fact  that  democracy  and  civil  liberty  occur  together 
in  the  United  States  is  no  argument  or  guarantee  that  they  should  occur  in 
all  countries,  or  even  that  they  can  occur  in  otna-  countries  with  dif¬ 
ferent  cultural,  moral,  and  ethical  values. 

A  fourth  lesson  concerns  the  relationship  between  US  perceptions  of 
the  global  environment  and  restraints  imposed  by  ’JS  policy  makers  on  the  US 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War.  In  Third  World  conflicts  presenting  possibil¬ 
ities  of  military  confrontation  betwesr,  the  United  States  and  another  great 
power,  especially  the  Soviet  Union  or  China.  Us  policy  makers  will  impose 
restraints  on  US  methods  of  conflict  resolution.  This  lesson  may  be  most 
applicable  and  immediately  essential  in  conflicts  where  clearly  identifi¬ 
able  US  interests  (e.g.,  tangible  interests  such  as  natural,  technological, 
or  manpower  resources  needed  by  the  US)  are  not  at  stake.  This  lesson 
combines  insights  relating  co  the  US  conduct  of  "limited  war"  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  "gradualism")  in  Vietnam.  For  example,  it  is  often  wondered 
why  the  US  chose  to  fight  within  narrow  territorial  boundaries  in  Indo¬ 
china,  while  the  North  Vietnamese  communist  forces  were  unrestrained  by 
such  boundaries.  A  central  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  North 
Vietnamese,  from  their  perspective,  were  fighting  a  total  war  wnich  they 
believed  would  result  either  in  the  eventual  union  of  North  Vietnam  with 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  under  Lao  Dong  Party  rule,  or  else  in 
the  total  destruction  of  North  Vietnam  -  in  short,  a  "do  or  die"  proposi¬ 
tion  from  thair  perspective.  Such  was  never  the  case  for  the  United 
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States.  US  policy  makers  had  no  intention  of  provoking  a  war  with  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  Conflict  avoidance  with  the  PRC  and  USSR  remained  their 
basic  approach  and  explains  why  several  major  restraints  on  the  US  were 
imposed.  This  helps  explain  why  t.he  war  from  the  US  side  was  limited 
geographically  and  in  terms  of  the  types  of  weapons  used  and  targets 
struck.  Arguments  continue  today  over  whether  the  US  was  too  restrained  in 
its  conduct  of  the  war.  But  to  enter  into  this  issue  would,  once  again,  be 
to  engage  in  "might-have-been  history,"  which  is  not  the  task  of  this 
study.  The  point  remains  that  US  policy  makers  did  impose  restraints  and, 
under  similar  conditions,  are  likely  to  do  so  again.  Problems  relating  to 
"limited  war"  and  "gradual ist.i"  will  be  examined  further  in  this  study. 
(See  Volume  IV  domestic  factors  influencing  US  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
Volume  VI  -  Conduct  of  the  War.) 

A  fifth  lesson  in  Volume  III  derives  from  the  decision-making  styles 
of  the  six  US  administrations  involved  in  Vietnam  policy  making.  Although 
centralization  of  executive  policy  making  (the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
individuals  involved  in  policy  making)  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
executive  branch's  flexibility  of  approach  and  speed  of  response  in  resolv¬ 
ing  foreign  problems,  centralization  also  tends  to  isolate  these  individ¬ 
uals  from  governmental  as  well  as  private  expertise.  There  are  several 
conseqeunces  of  this  isolation:  First,  the  President  and  his  key  advisers 
may  be  forced  to  rely  on  their  own  preconceptions,  predispositons,  anu 
prejudicies  in  shaping  policy.  Second,  premises  of  foreign  policy  (such  as 
what  constitute  US  "vital"  interests  at  a  given  moment)  are  less  likely  to 
be  vigorously  debated  than  the  instrumentalities,  that  is,  the  strategies 
and  tactics  of  implementation.  The  second  problem  arises  because  premises, 
couched  in  general  terms,  are  more  likely  to  appear  unobjectionable  and 
because  of  the  executive  branch's  urge  to  do  something  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Since  the  principal  function  of  the  executive  is  to  execute  policy, 
no  actions  can  be  taken  until  the  premises  are  firmly  established.  This 
urge  to  "do  something"  is  reflected  in  an  impatience  with  continual  reexam¬ 
inations  of  premises.  This  urge  and  impatience  seem  to  have  been  partic¬ 
ularly  strong  in  President  Johnson.  Critics  who  seek  a  simple  remedy  in 
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"pluralism"  (allowing  more  individuals  or  groups  to  participate  in  national 
policy  making),  expose  US  foreign  policy  to  potential  dangers  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  but  no  less  significant  kind.  This  approach  results  in  fragmentation 
of  responsibility,  loss  of  accountability,  and  incoherence  or  inconsistency 
in  policy  prescriptions  with  respect  to  key  issues  and  their  applicability 
to  different  countries  or  regions. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  problem  concerns  the  amount 
of  time  that  national -level  policy  makers  can  afford  to  devote  to  partic¬ 
ular  issues.  Limits  on  time  force  a  simplification  of  arguments,  initially 
developed  in  detail  by  the  bureaucracy,  into  presentations  more  manageable 
for  consumption  at  higher  levels  of  government.  Thus,  it  should  be  clear 
that  simplication  (and  the  potential  for  oversimplification)  is  in  itself 
an  inescapable  result  of  centralized  decision  making.  Although  the  need 
for  simplification  certainly  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  expertise,  the 
subtler  ways  of  treating  complex  issues  are  often  screened  out  before  they 
reach  the  national  level..  As  Chester  L.  Cooper,  a  former  CIA  official  and 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council  Staff,  explained: 

...a  major  bureaucratic  problem  is  that  by  the  time 
lower-level  judgments,  sometimes  provided  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence  community  and  sometimes  by  political  means, 
reach  top  decision-makers,  many  of  the  qualifications 
and  many  of  the  differences  of  approach  get  washed  out, 
partly  because  the  desire  and  sometimes  the  necessity, 
tc  reduce  the  problems  to  a  page  or  two  becomes  a 
governing  factor  --  mainly  because  busy  men  feel  unable 
to  read  the  facts. 1/ 

There  are  methods  for  mitigating  some  of  the  consequences  of  central¬ 
ization.  For  example,  Chapter  2  in  this  Volume  indicated  major  conse¬ 
quences  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  historical  precedents, 
including  most  dangerously,  the  proliferation  of  emotionally  charged  adages 
such  as  "appeasement  at  Munich."  One  of  the  problems  of  centralized  deci¬ 
sion  making  is  that  sensitivity  to  nuances  in  history  may  be  reduced  at  the 
national  level;  fewer  parspectives  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  particular., 
complex  issues  involved  while  simplification  up  the  hierarchy  eliminates 
the  qualifications,  as  Chester  Cooper  explains  in  the  passage  above.  One 
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significant  lesson  is  that  personalities,  predispositions,  and  prejudices 
are  more  likely  to  determine  US  decisions  on  foreign  policy  in  the  absence 
of  informed  discussion  and  debate  at  the  national  level  of  policy  making. 
This  is  no  minor  lesson,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  Vietnam  experience  in 
which  such  charged  ‘words  as  "Munich,"  "the  Free  World,"  the  "loss  of 
China,1''  and  the  "the  Domino  theory"  came  to  be  accepted  as  self-evident 
lessons.  This  is  a  very  important  point.  US  policy  makers  were  forced  to 
rely  on  inapplicable  historical  precedents  and  misleading  analogies  because 
there  was  so  little  expertise  on  Vietnam  at  the  national  policy-making 
level.  As  Dr.  Vincent  Davis  has  explained,  "...we  had  virtually  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  Vietnam,  no  intellectual  capital  to  draw  on,  no  sense  of  Vietnam 
itself,  its  history,  its  culture,  its  economics,  its  political  dynamics. "2/ 
Moreover,  the  use  of  "buzz  words"  had  the  circular  effect  of  freezing 
debate,  leading  to  US  involvement  and  escalation  in  Vietnam.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  similarly  disturbing  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  that 
the  American  experience  in  Vietnam  may  lead  to  the  future  derivation  of 
seemingly  self-evident  "lessons."  At  the  moment,  the  expression  "No  More 
Vietnams"  signifies  different  things  to  different  Americans.  But  a  problem 
of  centralized  decision  making,  whether  in  the  executive  branch  or  in 
Congress,  is  that  parti cularist,  oversimplified  interpretations  of  "No  More 
Vietnams"  by  a  small  group  of  individuals  in  key  policymaking  positions  may 

come  to  domi natfc'-tfie  shaping  of  US  foreign  policy  in  the  near  future. 

<y 

V  .  * 
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APPENDIX  A 

SUPPLEMENTAL  DATA  TO  VOLUME  III:  SIGNIFICANT  US 
NATIONAL  POLICY  DECISIONS  WHICH  INFLUENCED  US 
MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

The  material  presented  in  Appendix  A  examines  seventeen  key  turning 
points  that  mark,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Vietnam  study  team,  the  begin¬ 
nings  or  ends  of  important  stages  in  the  US  military  commitment  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  These  seventeen  decisions  have  the  following  character¬ 
istics  in  common. 

•  They  are  decisions  made  by  the  United  States.  Key  events,  such 
as  the  Tet  '68  offensive,  are  not  included  because  they  were  not 
designed  by  US  policy  makers.  The  American  response  to  Tet  in 
March  1968,  however,  is  of  interest  within  the  given  methodology. 

•  They  are  decisions  that  affected  the  level  of  US  military  involve¬ 
ment.  Thus,  decisions  that  affected  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  US  war  effort  are  considered  as  turning  points. 

The  seventeen  US  national  policy  decisions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  decision  to  allow  the  French  return  to  Indochina  in  1945, 
marking  the  first  major  US  post-WWII  action  regarding  Vietnam's 
future. 

(2)  The  1950  decision  to  recognize  the  government  of  Bao  Dai  and  to 
accelerate  military  and  economic  aid  to  France  and  the  Associated 
States,  including  the  installment  of  MAAG  in  Saigon. 

(3)  The  1954  decision  not  to  assist  the  French  directly  through 
bombing  support  during  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis. 

(4)  The  1954  decisions  to  prevent  the  communists  from  taking  over  all 
of  Vietnam  by  supporting  Diem  in  the  South. 

(5)  The  1961  decision  to  increase  sharply  the  scale  of  US  support  to 
South  Vietnam. 

(6)  The  1963  decision  to  suppoit  the  overthrow  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu. 
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(7)  The  1964  Congressional  decision  to  pass  the  1964  Southeast  Asia 
Resolution  marking  the  "high  water  mark"  of  Congressional  and 
domestic  US  support  for  the  war  effort  and  paving  the  way  for 
further  US  escalation. 

(8)  The  1964-65  decisions  to  conduct  air  strikes  against  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  of  the  war. 

(9)  The  1965  decision  to  introduce  US  ground  combat  troops  into 
Vietnam,  representing  a  major  increase  in  US  commitment  to  Viet¬ 
nam. 

(10)  The  1965,  1966,  and  1967  decisions  not  to  mobilize  US  Reserves  to 
augment  the  US  military  commitment  made  to  Vietnam. 

(11)  The  1968  decision  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  shifting  the  US  goal  from  military  victory  to  finding 
an  acceptable  political  solution  to  the  conflict. 

(12)  The  1S69  Nixon  Administration  decisions  to  withdraw  US  troops,  to 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  efforts  to  pacify  the  countryside 
and  take  over  the  war  effort  (Vietnamization) ,  and  to  negotiate 
on  "honorable  and  durable"  peace. 

(13)  1970  decision  to  launch  combined  US/RVNAF  incursions  against  the 
PAVN/PLAF  sanctuary  bases  in  Cambodia. 

(14)  The  1972  decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnamese  military  targets 
(Linebackers  I  and  II)  and  mine  Haiphong  harbor  and  inland  water¬ 
ways. 

(15)  The  1973  Paris  Peace  Accords,  representing  the  formal  conclusion 
of  direct  US  military  participation  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

(16)  The  1974-1975  Congressional  decision  to  cut  military  appropria¬ 
tions  for  Vietnam,  culminating  in  a  decision  not  to  grant  supple¬ 
mental  aid  to  the  South. 

(17)  The  1975  US  decision  not  to  intervene  militarily  in  spite  of  the 
GVN's  inability  to  hold  Phuoc  Long  Province. 

The  data  presented  in  Appendix  A  was  used  extensively  in  the  writing  of 
Volume  III.  It  was  utilized  as  a  supporting  research  tool  by  the  Volume 
III  research  team  and  is  intended  as  a  useful  compendium  of  supplementary 
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data  for  the  reader.  The  material  herein  is  also  deliberately  presented  in 
abbreviated  style;  endnotes  are  restricted  to  general  sources,  a»l  of  which 
appear  in  the  Volume  III  Bibliography. 
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Figure  A-l.  Decision  I:  US  Decision  To  Acquiesce  to  French  Reentry 
Into  Indochina 
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I.  US  DECISION  TO  ACQUIESCE  TO  FRENCH  RETURN  IN  INDOCHINA  (I.C.)l/ 

A.  Decision.  US  Government  states  that  it  "has  no  thought  of  oppos¬ 
ing  the  reestablishment  of  French  control  in  Indochina  ond  no 
official  statement  by  US  Government  has  questioned  even  by  impli¬ 
cation  French  sovereignty  over  Indochina.  However,  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  government  to  assist  the  French  to  reestablish 
their  control  over  Indochina  by  force  and  the  willingness  of  the 
US  to  see  French  control  reestablished  assumes  the  French  claim 
to  have  the  support  of  the  population  of  Indochina  is  borne  out 
by  future  events. "2/ 

1.  When:  October  1945 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius. 

3.  Purpose:  To  clarify  the  US  government's  somewhat  ambiguous 
policy" stance  vis  a  vis  Indochina  in  light  of  British  and 
French  interest  in  the  area  coupled  with  our  allies'  confu¬ 
sion  concerning  our  exact  policy  position  on  Indochina. 

4.  Themes:  Ardent  anti  colonial  ism  stance  toned  down  to  accept¬ 
ance  of  our  allies'  colonial  interests  but.  with  qualifica¬ 
tions/stipulations. 

a.  No  direct  US  involvement  in  aiding  French  reassertion 
of  influence  in  I.C. 

b.  Reassertion  of  French  dominance  in  I.C.  to  be  based  on 
amount  of  leeway  given  to  peoples  of  I.C.  for  self- 
determination  and  self-government  coupled  with  French 
posture  on  reform  in  Indochina. 

B.  Precedents  for  the  Decision.  Two  sets  of  precedents  are  evident 
which  influenced  the  formation  of  this  policy  decision.  As  US 
government  policy  regarding  I.C.  was  somewhat  ambivalent  until 
the  October  1945  statement,  it  seems  relevant  and  necessary  to 
highlight  the  two  existing  sets  of  precedents  which  at  times  were 
contradictory. 

1.  Set  of  Precedents  1:  Several  statements,  communiques  and 
offical  diplomatic  exchanges  indicating  US  support  of  French 
reassertion  of  influence  in  its  overseas  empire  post  WW-II. 
US  commitments  regav _ ' ,ig  this  policy  surfaced  in  various 
documents  and  statements,  for  example: 

a.  November  2,  1942  -  letter  from  President's  personal 

representati ve  to  General  Henri  Giraud  (letter  from  Mr. 
Murpny  to  Gen.  Giraud). 
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b.  FOR  instruction  of  November  3,  1944  on  US  view  of 

France  in  regaining  Indochina. 

c.  May  1945  -  Communication  between  French  government 
(Bidault)  and  US  Sec'y  of  State  Stettinius  which  indi¬ 
cated  US  did  not  question  French  sovereignty  in  Indo¬ 
china. 

2.  Set  of  Precedents  2:  Presidential  position  on  colonialism 
stresses  the  importance  of  self-determination  for  peoples  of 
the  world's  colonies;  if  colony  status  to  be  maintained,  the 
"natives"  should  be  assisted  in  their  development  ano'  growth 
towards  self-government  and  the  "colonizers"  stance  should 
indicate  willingness  to  better  the  colonies'  positions  via 
reforms  etc. 

a.  January  24,  1944  -  FOR  response  to  memorandum  from 

Sec'y  of. State  Hull  on  Indochina.  Indochina  should  not 
go  back  to  France. 

b.  FDR's  conversations  with  Stalin  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
colonies. 

c.  November  1942  -  Draft  proposal  submitted  to  FDR  by 
Sec'y  of  State  Hull  on  colonies  and  self-determination 
entitled  "The  Atlantic  Charter  and  National  Indepen¬ 
dence."  Draft  approved  by  FDR. 

d.  June  1945  -  Dept,  of  State  instructs  US  ambassador  to 
China  on  US  position  concerning  colonies  and  necessity 
of  increased  civil  liberties  and  self-government  for 
Indochina. 

C.  Options  Presented. 

1.  Policy  of  International  Trusteeship  for  Indochina  and  other 
of  the  world's  colonies.  Consistently  supported  by  FDR, 
especially  from  1942-1944.  Met  with  little  if  any  support 
on  the  part  of  Britain,  France  and,  it  appears,  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  US  military. 

2.  Policy  on  support  for  resistance  forces  in  Indochina  at  the 
close  of  WVJII  which  could  have,  if  pursued  after  the  war, 
indicated  U.S.  support  for  the  "natives"  vs.  the  "coloni¬ 
zers"  (Ho  Chi  Minh),  Pressure  from  France/Britain  coupled 
with  the  recognition  of  Ho's  communist  orientations  reduced 
the  viability  of  this  particular  option. 
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3.  Concept  of  Neutralization.  This  particular  policy  option 
was  considered  as  an  alternative  to  Japanese  wartime  domina¬ 
tion  of  Indochina.  It  could  conceivably  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  post-war  option,  although  the  French/British 
response  would  likely  have  been  negative. 

4.  Policy  of  non- involvement/r, on-commitment  and  non-decision. 
At  the  close  of  WWII,  FDR,  until  his  death,  stressed  US 
low-key  posture  on  committing  itself  to  a  forthright  policy 
stance  concerning  Indochina  as  a  colony.  FDR  stressed  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  the  issue  as  a  post-war  matter, 
perhaps  in  hopes  of  buying  time  for  the  promotion  of  his 
"self-determination"  concepts.  This  option  of  low-key, 
non-committal  policy  regarding  Indochina  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued;  the  US,  as  one  of  the  strongest  pcst-WWII  powers, 
was  compelled  to  take  a  forthright  stand  in  the  face  of 
continual  French/British  inquiries. 

0.  Influential  Factors 


1 .  Foreign: 

a.  US  assertion  of  its  support  for  self-determination 
concept  which  appeared  in: 

1)  Atlantic  charter 

2)  League  of  Nations  charter 

3)  At  Yalta,  in  conversations  between  FDR  and  Stalin 

b.  US  strong  reaction  to  Japanese  domination/occupation  of 
Indochina  during  World  War  II. 

c.  The  British  and  French  positions  on  their  colonies. 

d.  Ho's  ties  with  communism. 

2.  Qomestic: 

a.  US  negative  domestic  perceptions  of  colonialism  and  of 
the  French. 

b.  Initial,  growing  concerns  of  a  Communist  threat. 

c.  Desire  to  support  our  allies,  especially  Britain,  (the 
pressure  of  which  influenced  this  policy  decision)  as 
one  of  the  Big  Three  post-WWII 
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Effect  of  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

1.  Although  this  policy  reflected  the  US  attitude  of  non¬ 
involvement  in  assisting  the  French  to  reassert  domination 
in  Indochina,  it  set  a  precedent  for  US  "go-ahead"  policies 
of  approval /aid  contingent  on  reforms  to  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  party.  (In  this  case  by  the  French,  later  by 
the  GVN-  Diem). 

2.  Decision  to  allow  the  French  to  return,  and  to  cease  support 
for  Ho's  resistance  forces  affected  later  events  by  prompt¬ 
ing  him  to  turn  to  the  USSR  and  the  Chinese  Communists  for 
aid  and  assistance.  Future  implications  arc  obvious. 

3.  May  have  indicated  to  world's  colonies  and  less  developed 
countries,  especially  in  Indochina,  that  US  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  support  concept  of  self-determination. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Decision.  Decision  taken  allowed  French  to 
reenter  Indochina  without  'our  initial  assistance.  (Although  we 
did  provide  modest  aid  to  the  French  in  re-entering  by  not 
resisting  tne  British  turnover  of  800  US  lend-lease  transport 
vehicles  to  the  French).  As  a  post-war  consideration,  we  chose 
to  back  our  allies'  interests,  presumably  a  natural  response. 

However,  in  light  of  FDR’s  continual  advocacy  of  self- 

determination  and  the  growing  sentiments  of  nationalism  in  the 
post-war  world,  the  decision  left  the  possibility  of  a  French- 
Vietnamese  conflict  wide  open. 

Insights, 


Policy  ambiguHies,  while  perhaps  a  convenient  way  to  stall 
for  or  buy  time,  may  serve  to  force  a  policy  stance  before 
all  possible  effects  of  the  policy  decision  can  be  assessed. 
FDR's  verbal  attacks  on  colonialism  caused  a  great  degree  of 
confusion  in  OSS  operations/relations  with  Ho,  for  the 
French  and  the  British,  and  served  to  confuse  the  French  as 
regards  !!S  goals  in  Indochina.  The  record  needed  to  be  set 
straight  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguities  and  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  by  our  allies  as  well  as  US  (OSS)  oersonnel  In  Indo¬ 
china. 


Confidence  in  the  French  ability  to  tackle  reforms  in  Indo¬ 
china,  in  view  of  the  rising  rationalist  sentiments  in 
Indochina  and  Ho's  strong  posture,  may  have  been  short¬ 
sighted  and/or  naive. 


The  US  desire  chat  the  French  support  the  European  Defense 
Community  overruled  the  US  anticolonialist  stance. 
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II.  DECISION  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  OF  VIETNAM,  CAMBODIA  AND 
LAOS  (FEBRUARY  195C),  AND  THE  RELATED  DECISION  TO  ACCELERATE  MILITARY 
AID  TO  FRANCE  AND  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  AND  DISPATCH  A  US  MILITARY 
MISSION  (HAAG)  TO  INDOCHINA  (JUNE  1950)3/ 

A.  Decision.  US  decision  to  recognize  the  Bao  Dai  government,  and 

to  give  military  aid  to  both  France  and  the  Bao  Dai  Government  of 

South  Vietnam. 

1.  When:  Formally  recognized  Bao  Dai  Government  February  7, 
T§5(5;  "Statement  by  the  President"  to  give  military  aid, 
June  27,  1950. 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  President  Truman  and  Secretary 

of  "State  Dean  Acheson,  in  concert  with  the  NSC  and  JCS. 

3.  Purpose:  The  US  recognition  of  Bao  Dai's  government  was  a 
means  to  assist  the  French  in  their  anticommunist  fight 
while  trying  to  avoid  support  for  French  colonialist  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  region.  The  US  viewed  the  Viet  Minh  threat  as 
part  of  a  monolithic  communist  advance  against  the  Free 
World.  The  US,  suffering  from  the  fall  of  Nationalist 
China,  wanted  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Vietnam.  Provision  of 
military  and  economic  aid  was  designed  to  keep  the  French  in 
Indochina  fighting  the  Viet  Minh  and  to  encourage  the  French 
to  support  NATO  and  EDC. 

4.  Themes: 

a.  Anticommunism  -  The  US  chose  to  aid  the  French  in  their 
war  with  the  Viet  Minh  to  resist  monolithic  communist 
aggress-'on. 

b.  Anticolonialism-  Paradoxically,  the  US  remained 

opposed  to  French  efforts  to  restore  their  colonial 
power  in  Indochina  while,  at  the  same  time,  supporting 
the  French  forces.  The  US  minimized  this  paradox  by 
stressing  French  promise  of  independence  for  Vietnam 
and  the  other  Associated  States  and  by  viewing  the 
French  effort  as  part  of  a  united  free  world  response 
to  communist  aggression. 

c.  Support  for  emerging  nationalism  in  less  developed 
countries  -  While  supporting  the  French  colonial  pro¬ 
grams,  The  US  insisted  on  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Vietnamese. 
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8.  Precedents  for  the  Decision. 

1.  US  acquiesced  to  French  reentry  to  Indochina  in  1945. 

2.  In  1949  the  US  acteu  to  protect  the  Nationalist  regime  in 
Taiwan  from  communist  attack. 

3.  The  US  was  supporting  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

4.  The  US  gave  military  aid  to  Greece  in  their  fight  against 
communist  aggression  in  1947. 

C.  Options  Presented. 

1.  No  support  -  remain  outside  the  Indochina  conflict  and  dis¬ 
approve  of  French  colonialist  objectives. 

a.  Not  recognize  Bao  Dai  because  of  Asian  perception  of 
him  as  a  puppet  of  the  French. 

b.  Not  establish  MAAG  in  Indochina  because  it  would 
directly  involve  the  US  in  the  security  of  Indochina, 
although  with  the  French  playing  the  dominant  role. 

2.  Support  the  French  and  the  8ao  government  but  disapprove  of 
colonialist  objectives. 

3.  Direct  US  military  intervention. 

D.  Influential  Factors 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  The  fall  of  Nationalist  China  in  1949  made  more  urgent 
the  US  and  allied  support  of  non-communist  governments. 

b.  North  Korean  attack  on  South  Korea  prompted  US  military 
support  of  Indochina. 

c.  USSR  exploded  atom  bomb  in  September  1949. 

d.  February  1950  French  agreement  to  elevate  Indochinese 
states  from  protectorates  to  independent  states  within 
the  French  Union. 

e.  US  perception  of  its  vital  interests  required  a  viable 
Western  Europe,  which  in  turn  required  French  viability 
and  membership  in  a  European  Defense  Community  (EDC). 
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f.  December  1949  Chinese  communist  forces  at  the  borders 
of  Vietnam. 

g.  January  1950  the  PRC  and  USSR  recognized  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
government  (DRV). 

h.  The  Chinese  and  Soviet  governments  promised  financial 
and  military  support  to  the  ORV. 

2.  Domestic: 

e  Truman  administration  could  not  afford  to  “lose" 

another  country  to  communism  as  China  was  “lost." 

E.  Effect  of  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

1)  The  decision  directly  involved  the  US  in  the  Indochina 
conflict. 

2)  It  began  a  heavy  dependency  of  French  and  Bao  Dai  govern¬ 
ments  on  US  aid. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision. 

1.  The  decisions  did  accomplish  the  purpose  of  getting  the 

French  to  support  NATO  and  EDC,  and  of  temporarily  staving 
off  a  communist  takeover  of  all  of  Vietnam. 

G.  Insights 

1.  The  US  policymakers  perceived  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  part  of  an 

international  communist  pattern  of  aggression.  The  US 
believed  that  communism  was  incompatible  with  Vietnamese 
nationalism  or,  that  nationalism  was  a  disguise  for  com¬ 
munism. 

2.  The  US  policy  makers  perceived  the  Viet  Minh  effort  as 

externally  inspired  by  the  forces  of  monolithic  communism. 
It  was  assumed  that  if  outside  support  of  the  Viet  Minh 
ceased,  the  insurgency  would  wither  away. 

3.  Since  the  conflict  was  seen  as  part  of  an  international 
communist  plan,  the  oomino  theory  prevailed:  the  fall  of 
Indochina  would  lead  to  the  fall  of  Southeast  Asia. 

4.  The  above  reasoning  became  the  basis  for  US  involvement  in 

Vietnam  for  the  next  20  years. 
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5.  By  publicly  linking  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  Moscow  and  disregarding 
his  many  e  forts  to  communicate  with  the  US,  the  US  lost  an 
opportunity  to  influence  Vietnam  away  from  Moscow  and  to¬ 
wards  ;»  Tito- like  independence. 
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Figure  A-3. 


Decision  III:  US  Decision  Not  To  Intervene  Militarily  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu 
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III.  US  DECISION  NOT  TO  INTERVENE  MILITARILY  AT  DIEN  BIEN  PHU  (DBP)4/ 

A.  Decision.  US  Government  continually  reaffirmed  its  Indochina 
poTicy,  held  for  more  than  three  years,  that  the  US  would  not 
intervene  militarily  in  Indochina  on  behalf  of  the  French,  unless 
the  French  government  would  "unequivocably  pledge  independence  to 
the  Associated  States  upon  the  achievement  of  military  victory," 
and,  even  then,  only  if  t.ie  US  were  "one  of  a  concert  of  powers, 
which  concert  must  include  local  Asiatic  peoples. "5/ 

1.  When:  January  1954  -  May  7,  1954. 

2.  Pr i nci pal  Deci si on-Makers :  President  Eisenhower  and  John 

Foster  Dulles ,  Admiral  Radford,  General  Ritlgway. 

3.  Purpose: 

a.  To  uphold  US  moral  position  as  leader  of  the  Free  World 
by  avoiding  association  with  colonialism  and  imperial¬ 
ism. 

b.  To  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  US  f>.  ~es  for  an  unjusti¬ 
fied  cause. 

c.  To  encourage  the  formation  of  a  joint  allied  coalition 
for  resisting  communism. 

d.  To  accelerate  independence  of  the  Associated  States. 

4.  Themes: 

1.  Anti  colonial  ism. 

2.  Anticommunism. 

3.  Internationalization  of  the  conflict. 

B.  Precedents  for  The  Decision.  Key  decisions.  which  taken 
together,  comprised  the  US  decision  not  to  intervene  at  DBP. 

1.  Early  1954:  Eisenhower's  precondition  for  US  military 
intervention  in  Vietnam: 

a.  Urgent  French  request  for  US  intervention. 

b.  Desire  of  Vietnamese  government  for  US  intervention. 
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c.  favorable  climate  of  Free  World  opinion. 

d.  Favorable  action  by  Congress. 

2.  January  1954:  Eisenhower  told  associates  that  he  could  not 
at  the  moment  see  the  value  of  putting  US  ground  forces  in 
SEA.  The  final  decision  here  entailed: 6/ 

a.  Trying  to  convince  British  and  French  to  form  coalition 
in  order  to  give  moral  meaning  to  intervention. 

b.  Trying  to  convince  Vietnamese  and  world  of  French 
sincerity  to  grant  Associated  States  independence. 

c.  Stepping  up  US  material  aid  in  every  practical  way. 

3.  March  1954:  Eisenhower  "let  it  be  known  (to  the  French) 
that  I  would  never  agree  to  send  our  ground  troops  as  mere 
reinforcements  for  French  units,  to  be  used  only  as  they 
(the  French)  saw  fit. "7/ 

4.  April  4,  1954:  Eisenhower  writes  to  Churchill  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  establishing  a  new,  ad  hoc  grouping  or  coalition 
composed  of  nations  which  have  a  vital  concern  in  the  check¬ 
ing  of  communist  expansion  in  Indochina:  UK,  US,  France, 
Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  Eisenhower  did  not  envisage 
the  need  for  US  or  UK  ground  forces  in  Indochina.  British 
response  was  essentially  negative. 

5.  April  4,  1954:  According  to  Dulles  who  had  met  with  con¬ 
gressional  leaders,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  Congres¬ 
sional  authorization  for  the  US  to  act  alone.  Congressional 
support  was  dependent  on  3  conditions  with  which  Eisenhower 
was  in  full  agreement: 

a.  US  intervention  being  part  of  a  coalition  to  include 
the  other  free  nations  of  SEA,  Philippines,  and  British 
Commonwealth. 

b.  French  must  accelerate  their  independence  program  for 
the  Associated  States. 

c.  French  must  agree  not  to  pull  their  forces  out  of  the 
war  if  we  put  our  forces  in. 

6.  April  12,  1954:  Dulles  conferred  with  UK  leaders  in  London. 
UK  appeared  to  place  much  faith  in  negotiations  at  Geneva. 
Eisenhower’s  view  of  negotiating  with  communists:  communist 
participation  iti  conferences  never  implied  that  they  would 
either  make  concessions  or  keep  premises. 
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7.  April  23,  1954:  Eisenhower  reaffirms  Dulles'  position  of 
April  %  that "there  would  be  no  US  intervention  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  without  allies. 

8.  April  22,  1954:  Eisenhower  was  told  that  austra-ia  and  New 
Zealand"  would  consider  intervention  but  Eisenhower  decides 
that  US  should  not  urge  collective  action  with  other  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  without  "sturdy  Britain  as  a 
participant. " 

9.  April  29,  1954:  US  government  considers  again  the  possible 
use  of  air  strikes  in  Indochina.  According  to  Eisenhower: 
"During  the  course  of  this  meeting  I  remarked  that  if  the 
United  States  were,  unilaterally,  to  permit  its  forces  to  be 
drawn  into  conflict  in  Indochina  and  in  a  succession  of 
Asian  wars,  the  end  result  would  be  to  drain  off  our 
resources  and  to  weaken  our  over-all  defensive  position.  If 
we,  without  allies,  should  ever  find  ourselves  fighting  at 
various  placrs  all  over  the  region,  and  if  Red  Chinese 
aggressive  participation  were  clearly  identified,  then  we 
could  scarcely  avoid,  I  said,  considering  the  necessity  of 
striking  directly  at  the  head  instead  of  the  tail  of  the 
snake,  Red  China  itself.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  problem 
was  to  solve  the  current  dilemma.  Even  without  a  mechanism 
for  united  action,  we  could  still  go  on  giving  the  French 
considerable  material  aid. "8/ 

10.  May  7,  1904:  Dien  Bien  Phu  fel 1 . 

C.  Options. 

1.  Massive  8-29  bombing  (US  operation  from  US  bases  outside 
Indochina). 

2.  Support,  for  cease  fire  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

3.  Support  for  cease  fire  throughout  all  Indochina. 

4.  Send  US  ground  forces  to  Dien  Bien  Phu  -  according  tc  Eisen¬ 
hower,  "this  was  always  a  possibility;  the  question  was 
under  constant  study. "9/  The  logistical  problems  were  too 
great;  this  also  might  require  mobilization. 

5.  Use  nuclear  weapons  against  Viet  Minh.  1_0/ 
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0 .  Influential  Factors . 

1.  Berlin  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  -  inuary  25,  1954 
through  February  18,  1954,  between  US,  UK,  ince,  USSR.  UK 
and  France  were  both  seeking  agreement  w  hold  a  future 
conference  at  Geneva  on  the  Far  East:  Korea  and  Indochina. 
Eisenhower  (and  Oulles)  be1ieved  "there  was  danger  in  the 
attitude  developing  among  the  Western  Allies  which,  to  us, 
seemed  to  put  too  much  faith  in  the  validity  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  Communists."  But  the  life  of 
the  Laniel  government  in  France  was  important  to  US  poli¬ 
cies;  it  took  a  very  strong  position  on  the  defense  of 
Indochina  and  in  support  of  the  European  Defense  Community, 
According  to  Eisenhower,  "We  had  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
French  desire."  US  was  also  concerned  to  manifest  unity  of 
the  Western  Allies,  and  recognized  that  if  the  US  was  held 
responsible  for  blocking  such  a  conference,  the  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Indochina  might  be  shifted 
from  the  French  to  the  US.  For  these  reasons,  Dulles  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  four  powers  meet  for  a  conference  on  the  Far 
East. 

2.  Domestic  weakness  of  French  Government  -  US  fear  that  the 
Laniel  government  would  fall  unless  US  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  French  in  Indochina. 

3.  Unwillingness  of  UK  to  join  in  a  coalition  with  the  US  for 
collective  action  in  Indochina,  until  all  possibility  of  a 
settlement  by  negotiations  had  been  fried  and  failed. 

4.  Pressure  from  France  and  UK  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists.  US  wanted  to  avoid  negotiations  with  Communists 
from  a  position  of  weakness. 

5.  Geneva  Conference  was  looming  in  the  background.  The  deci¬ 
sion  to  hold  the  conference  was  taken  in  February  1954. 
Qien  Bien  Phu  did  not.  fall  until  May  7,  1954. 

6.  Korean  experience  led  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  US  to 
carry  the  primary  responsibility  for  defense  of  Indochina. 

7.  30  March  1954  a  new  issue  arose:  What  would  US  reaction  be 
to  Chinese  Communist  attack  on  French  in  Vietnam  with  their 
MIG  aircraft,  Dulles  could  not  give  a  definitive  answer  - 
would  depend  upon  circumstances.  US  prestige  would  be 
engaged  to  a  point  where  we  would  want  to  have  success  if  we 
intervened. 
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8.  Domestic: 

*  Congressional  opposition  to  adopting  a  congressional 
resolution  authorizing  American  entry  into  the  Indo¬ 
china  war.  Congressional  leaders  knew  well  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Korean  war  and  were  disturbed  because  US 
had  found  no  allies  to  support  intervention. 

E.  Effect  of  the  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  deci- 
sion  from  January  througn  May  1954  placed  significant  limits  on 
US  Military  support  for  the  French  in  Indochina.  The  US  would 
continue  to  supply  money  and  materiel  but  steadfastly  refused  to 
intervene  militarily  until  certain  clearly  specified  conditions 
were  met:  French  pledge  to  grant  independence  to  Associated 
States  and  formation  of  a  coalition  (to  include  Asiatic  states) 
which  would  assume  responsibility  for  intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  French.  They  were  never  met,  and  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  allowed 
to  fall. 

In  effect  this  series  of  US  decisions  from  January  to  May 
1954  resulted  in  a  "leveling  off"  of  US  involvement  in  Indochina. 
Previously,  there  had  been  an  escalation  in  US  involvement  from 
no  clear  policy  at  all,  to  a  policy  of  allowing  tne  French  to  re¬ 
assert  control  in  Indochina,  to  a  policy  of  recognizing  Bao  Dai 
and  supporting  the  French  with  money  and  materiel  without  inter¬ 
vening  militarily  in  behalf  of  the  French  unless  the  conditions 
specified  above  were  met.  The  series  of  decisions  taken  from 
January  to  May  1954  by  the  US  clearly  reaffirmed  the  last  policy 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  negotiated  settlement  reached  at  Geneva 
in  July  1954. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision. 

1.  Continued  US  financial  and  materiel  support  of  the  French 
eroded  any  good  will  or  moral  tone  that  otherwise  might  have 
accrued  to  the  US  because  of  its  decision  not  to  intervene 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

2.  The  decisions  were  effective  in  encouraging: 

a.  the  formation  of  a  joint  allied  coalition  for  resisting 
communist  aggression  (SEATO). 

b.  accaloration  of  independence  for  the  Associated  States 
of  Indochina. 

3.  Continued  US  support  of  the  French  ensured  that  l'S  prestige 
was  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  French  defeat  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu. 
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6.  Insights. 

1.  US  non-intervention  did  little  to  persuade  French  to  accept 
willingly  the  conditions  set  by  Washington  for  intervention. 

2.  US  attempt  to  use  the  French  colonialist  struggle  for  its 
own  purposes  of  containment  of  communism  (by  means  of  in¬ 
direct  support  for  the  French  in  Indochina)  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  US  attempts  to  straddle  the  fence  on  the  issues  of 
support  of  French  colonialism  and  support  of  anticommunist 
efforts  in  Vietnam  were  contradictory  and  self-defeating. 

3.  The  Dien  8ien  Phu  decision,  coupled  with  continued  US  aid  to 
the  French,  did  little  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  as 
soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  French  had  no  intention  of 
granting  independence  to  the  Associated  States.  Where 
anticoicrial  ist  and  anticommunist  objectives  of  the  United 
States  clash,  the  US  government  must  consider  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  achievement  of  anticolonialist  objectives  is  a 
precondition  for  the  achievement  of  anticommunist  objec¬ 
tives. 
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DOMESTIC  FACTORS 


FOREIGN  FACTORS 


•  McCARTHYISM 

•  CONCERN  OVER  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
(NEW  LOOK) 

•  DESIRE  TO  AVOID  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
ANOTHER  ASIAN  LAND  WAR  SASED  ON 
KOREAN  EXPERIENCE 


•  GENEVA  CONFERENCE  OF  19S4 

«  COMMUNIST  SUCCESSES  IN  INDOCHINA 
(OiEN  BlEN  PHUI  AND  OOMINO  EFFECT 

•  KOREAN  WAR 

•  FEAR  OF  PRC  AGGRESSION 


DECISION 


)•  AUGUST  1184 


•  NSC  W$IZ  TO  BECOME  DIRECTLY  INVOLVED 
IN  VIETNAM:  A  SET  OF  IMPORTANT  DECI¬ 
SIONS  EMBODIED  IN  NSC  M2V2  1 


EFFECT  OF  DECISION  ON  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  VIETNAM 

«  DIRECT  U  S  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

•  US  REFUSAL  ON  ALL-VIETNAM 
ELECTIONS 


•  US  COVERT  OPERATIONS 

•  US  8UPPORT  FOR  DIEM 


•  US  SIGNING  OF  SEATO 


INSIGHTS 

•  LACK  OF  U  S  POLICY  RE  THIRD  WORLD  COUNTRIES 

•  NATO  MODEL  OF  ALLIANCES  MAY  NOT  BE  APPLICABLE  FOR 
DEALING  WITH  CONTAINMENT  OF  ASIAN  COMMUNISM 

•  LACK  OF  U  S  UNDERSTANDING  OF  NATIONALISM 

•  US  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  ASIAN  PEOPLES  OFTEN  CONDESCENDING 
REGARDING  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  DEAL  WITH  OWN  PROBLEMS 

4541/7  SW 

Figure  A-4.  Decision  IV:  US  Decision  To  Become  Directly  Involved 
in  Vietnam 
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IV. 


US  DECISION  TO  BECOME  DIRECTLY  INVOLVED  IN  VIETNAM  11/ 


A.  Decision.  Several  key  decisions  were  made  by  the  US  between  the 
fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  on  May  7,  1954  and  the  approval  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  of  NSC  5429/2  on  August  20,  1954.  This  outline 
will  focus  on  NSC  5429/2  as  the  formal  expression  of  these  deci¬ 
sions.  NSC  5429/2  clarified  the  new  US  policy  of  direct  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Several  specific  decisions 
are  included  in  NSC  5429/2.  The  most  important  of  these  for  our 
purposes  are: 


o  The  US  will  "deal  directly,"  wherever  advantageous  to  the 

US,  with  the  governments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  free  Viet¬ 
nam. 

•  The  US  will  work  through  the  French  "only  insofar  as  neces¬ 
sary,"  in  order  to  assist  Cambodia,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
to  maintain  military  forces  necessary  for  internal  security 
and  economic  conditions  conducive  to  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  non-Communist  regimes. 

•  The  US  will  work  tc  maintain  a  friendly  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam. 

•  The  US  will  work  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory  through 
all-Vietnam  elections.  (Later,  US  and  GVN  refused  all- 
Vietnam  elections). 


•  The  US  will  work  to  prevent  North  Vietnam  from  becoming 
incorporated  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  using  consular  relations 
and  non-strategic  trade. 

•  The  US  will  conduct  covert  operations  on  a  large  and  effec¬ 
tive  scale  in  support  of  foregoing  policies. 

•  The  US  will  negotiate  a  Southeast  Asia  security  treaty  with 
the  UK,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand  and,  as  appropriate,  other  free  South  and  Southeast 
Asian  countries  (SEATO). 


•  The  US  will  encourage  the  prompt  organization  of  an  economic 
grouping  by  the  maximum  number  of  free  Asian  states,  includ¬ 
ing  Japan  and  the  Colombo  powers  (Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia  and  Burma),  and  the  US. 

•  The  US  President  should  consider  requesting  congressional 
authority  to  take  appropriate  action,  which  might  include 
the  use  of  US  military  forces  either  locally  or  against  the 
external  source  (including  Communist  China),  if  requested  by 
a  legitimate  local  government  which  requires  assistance  to 
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defeat  local  Communist  subversion  or  rebellion,  nut  consti¬ 
tuting  armed  attack. 

1.  When:  NSC  5429/2  adopted  by  NSC  on  18  August  1954  and 
approved  by  Eisenhower  on  20  August  1954. 

2.  Princioa!  Decision  Makers:  President  Eisenhower  and  the 

NSC  ‘ 

3.  Purpose: 

a.  To  clarify  and  make  formal,  in  a  single  document,  US 
policy  on  the  Far  East  following  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954. 

b.  To  contain  communism  in  SEA 

1)  by  halting  or  preventing  subversion 

2)  by  halting  or  preventing  aggression 

3)  by  developing  good  relations  with  Free  Asia 
B.  Precedents. 

1.  Geneva  Conference:  US  is  nonsignatory,  but  declares  that  it 
will  -efrain  from  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb  the 
agreements;  would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  with 
grave  concern  and  as  a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

2.  CIA  assessment  of  the  p  obable  outlook  in  Indochina  in  the 
light  of  the  agreements  at  the  Geneva  Conference.  (NIE 
63-5-54).  NIE  concludes: 

a.  that  the  communists  will  continue  to  pursue  their 
objectives  in  South  Vietnam  by  political,  psychological 
and  paramilitary  means. 

b.  that  if  elections  are  held  in  1956,  the  Viet  Minh  will 
win. 

c.  that  the  events  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  depend  on  the 
developments  in  Vietnam.  (3  August  1254). 

3.  President  Eisenhower  directed  that  US  aid  to  Indochina  be 
given  directly  to  the  South  Vietnamese  government  rather 
than  through  the  French.  Full  military  implementation  of 
this  directive  had  to  await  final  French  military  departure. 
(17  August  1954).  (See  al so  the  related  US  decision  not  to 
intervene  at  Dien  BienThuTT” 
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4.  NSC  5429.  "Review  cf  US  Policy  in  the  Far  East,"  considered 
by  the  NSC  at  its  meeting  on  12  August  1954. 

C.  Options.  JCS  recommended  that  the  US  formulate  a  comprehensive 
policy  in  which  the  Far  East  is  viewed  as  a  strategic  entity 
and  which  would  provide  definitive  direction  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  position  of  military  strength  in  the  Far  East. 
Defense  and  JCS  argued  that  US  policy  with  regard  to  the 
peripheral  areas  should  be  established  in  the  light  of  this 
determinat  on.  JCS  recommended  that  the  US  "continue  to 
exploit  opportunities  to  further  US  long-range  objectives 
toward  uniting  Vietnam  under  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment."  According  to  JCS,  "the  first  and  basic  neeo  ...  is 
for  a  statement  in  a  single  document  of  a  US  foreign  policy 
or  a  global  basis,  with  the  principal  objectives  listed." 
One  principal  objective  should  be  "to  split  Communist  China 
from  the  Soviet  bloc. "13/ 

0 .  Influential  factors. 

1  •  Foreign: 

a.  Geneva  Conference  of  1954. 

b.  According  to  NSC  5429/2,  communist  successes  in  Indo¬ 
china  (Dien  Bien  Phu)  culminating  in  Geneva  Agreement 
1954  led  to: 

1)  Fear  of  Communist  military  and  non-military  pres¬ 
sures  mounted  against  areas  adjacent  to  RVN  and 
more  remote  non* communist  areas.  (Demi no  effect). 

2)  Loss  of  US  prestige  in  Asia  resulting  from  US 
backing  of  France  and  8ao  Dai  governments.  Doubts 
in  Asia  resulted  concerning  US  ’eadership  and 
ability  to  check  further  communist  expansion  in 
Asia.  US  prestige  was  inescapably  associated  with 
subsequent  developments  in  SEA. 

3)  Communists  are  in  a  good  position  to  exploit  the 
political  strategy  of  imputing  to  US  motives  of 
extremism,  belligerency  and  opposition  to  coexist¬ 
ence,  seeking  thereby  to  alienate  the  US  from  its 
allies;  communists  can  accentuate  "peace  propa¬ 
ganda"  in  Asia  to  allay  fears  of  expansionism  and 
establish  closer  relations  with  nations  of  free 
Asia. 
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4)  In  order  to  achieve  their  ends,  the  communists 
have  an  increased  capacity  for  exploiting  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  weakness  in  free  Asia  without 
having  to  resort  to  armed  attack. 

5)  Loss  of  Southeast  Asia  would  imperil  US  retention 
of  Japan  as  a  key  element  in  the  offshore  island 
cha  n. 

6)  Concern  over  possible  Chinese  aggression  in  SEA. 

7)  Dien  Rien  Phu/Geneva  Conference  1954. 

8)  Korean  War  (Chinese  intervention, 

9)  Indonesia  (see  NSC  171/1). 

10)  Concern  about  falling  dominoes  in  Asia  (Philip¬ 
pines,  Malaya,  Burma). ]!/ 

2.  Domestic  Factors: 

a.  McCarthyism  (contain  communism). 

b.  Concern  over  defense  spending  (New  Look). 

c.  "Never  again"  land  war  in  Asia  (US  tired  of  fighting  in 
Korea  a  protracted,  indecisive, and  costly  war. 

Effect  of  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

1.  Direct  US  involvement  in  Vietnam  (Severing  of  the  French 
connection) 

2.  US  refusal  to  agree  to  holding  all-Vietnam  elections,  once 
it  was  clear  that  Ho  would  win. 

3.  Increase  in  covert  operations. 

4.  US  support  for  Diem  (maintain  a  "friendly"  non-communist 
RVN). 

5.  US  signing  of  SEATO. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  Oecision.  NSC  5429.2  was  effective  in  clarify- 
ing  the  change  in  US  policy  on  Vietnam:  to  offer  aid  directly  to 
South  Vietnam  rather  than  through  the  French. 
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G.  Insights. 

1.  No  polcy  had  yet  been  formulated  by  the  US  for  dealing 
effectively  with  countries  of  the  Third  World. 

2.  Assumotion  made  that  formal  alliances  such  as  SEATO,  using 
NATO  as  the  model,  would  be  useful  in  dealing  with  Asian 
communism. 

3.  US  still  did  not  understand  the  importance  of  nationalism  in 
Indochina  and  the  need  to  address  problems  that  had  arisen 
from  years  of  colonialism  in  SEA  before  trying  to  marshal 
support  against  communism. 

4.  US  hdu  a  condescending  attitude  toward  the  Asian  peoples  and 
their  ability  to  deal  with  their  own  problems. 
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V.  1951  DECISION  TO  INCREASE  SHARPLY  US  -  GVN  JOINT  EFFORTS  TO  AVOID  A 
FURTHER  DETERIORATION  OF  THE  SITUATION  IN  RVN  14/ 


A.  Decision.  Decision  to  increase  the  scope  of  US  participation  in 
Vietnam  was  articulated  in  National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
111,  22  November  1961 . 


•  The  decision  included  both  increased  military  assistance  and 
■‘aid  in  developing  domestic  programs"  for  the  GVN. 

•  The  decision  articulated  in  NSAM  111  had  been  made  earlier 
when  US  personnel  were  committed  to  Vietnam. 15/ 

1.  When:  NSAM  111,  November  22,  1961  had  been  preceded  by 
force  commitments  in  May  and  November. 

2.  Principal  Decision-Makers:  President  Kennedy,  especially 
with  advice  and  support  of  General  Taylor,  Secretaries  Rusk 
and  McNamara,  and  cleared  with  the  NSC. 

3.  Purpose:  In  1959,  the  North  Vietnamese  had  decided  to 
Intensify  their  struggle  in  the  South  by  moving  from  politi¬ 
cal  efforts  to  combined  political  and  military  activities. 
Beginning  in  1960  with  the  overrunning  of  a  regimental  head¬ 
quarters  near  Tay  Ninh  City  (January),  the  DRV  escalation 
began  seriously  to  weaken  the  RVN.  The  United  States  sought 
to  arrest  this  trend  by  intensified  military  commitmenis 
that  were  to  be  accompanied  by  GVN  reforms  and  programs  for 
improving  the  credibility  of  the  GVN  among  the  people  of  the 
South. 

4.  Themes: 

a.  The  United  States  was  determined  to  resist  a  perceived 
march  of  international  communism  and  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  important  communist  successes. 

b.  From  1961  onward,  The  United  States  policymakers  consis¬ 
tently  underestimated  the  ability  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  match  our  escalation. 

c.  The  pattern  of  action  -  reaction  was  being  established 
whereby  relatively  small  increments  of  US  men  and 
materiel  were  expected  to  reverse  negative  trends 
evident  in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

d.  The  United  States  coupled  its  military  assis*ance  t.o 
the  GVN  with  political  requirements  for  reorganization 
and  raformation  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
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B .  Precedents  for  the  Decision . 

1.  The  establishment  of  MAAG  in  Indochina  in  1950,  provided  the 
original  precedent  for  US  military  commitment  in  Indochina. 

2.  In  1954,  the  MAAGV  continued  the  original  commitment  to 
train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnamese. 

3.  After  1955,  the  MAAGV  aid  was  no  longer  channelled  through 
the  French.  Instead,  it  was  received  directly  by  the  GVN. 

4.  In  1956,  "Temporary  Equipment  Recovery  Mission"  (TERM)  per¬ 
sonnel  began  performing  training  functions  that  were  "insep¬ 
arable  from  the  tasks  of  recovering  and  maintaining." 

5.  In  1960  (5/20)  TERM  personnel  were  assigned  to  MAAGV,  moving 
beyond  the  manpower  restrictions  of  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

6.  In  October  1960  an  integrated  Counterinsurgency  Program 
(CIP)  was  called  for. 

C.  Options  Presented.  The  Taylor  report  frames  the  basic  issue  16/ 
concerning  whether  thn  US  should: 

1.  Commit  itself  to  the  clear  objective  of  preventing  the  fall 
of  South  Vietnam  to  communism,  and  support  this  commitment 
by  immediate  military  actions  and  preparations  for  possible 
later  actions. 

2.  Maintain  US  commitment  at  existing  level. 

3.  Reduce  US  ...'"imitment  to  RVN. 

0 •  Influential  'actors . 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  had  tarnished  the  image  of  the  US  as 
leader  of  the  Free  World. 

b.  The  United  States  had  experienced  a  series  of  defeats 
in  i  os  competition  with  the  USSR.  These  defeats 
included:  Soviet  1956  invasion  of  Hungary,  the  fall  of 
Cuba  to  Castro,  the  Sputnik  launching,  and  the  U-2 
incident. 

c.  Construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  was  perceived  as  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  USSR  in  war  of  wills  with  the  US. 
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d.  Khrushchev  promised  to  make  South  Vietnam  a  testing 

ground  for  his  program  of  wars  of  national  liberation. 

2.  Domestic: 

a.  Faced  with  a  series  of  foreign  policy  failures,  espec- 
ally  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Kennedy  Administration  could 
not  afford  another  defeat  and  maintain  its  domestic 
political  credibility. 

b.  The  Vietnam  conflict  seemed  an  appropriate  place  to 
test  the  Administration's  inaugural  commitement  "to  pay 
any  price,  to  bear  any  burden,  in  the  defense  of  free¬ 
dom.  " 

3.  War  Related: 

a.  Phuoc  Vi nh  (Provincial  capital  40  miles  from  Saigon) 
was  overrun  (autumn  19611. 

o.  Communist,  forces  in  South  were  growing  stronger  after 
Hanoi's  1959  decision  to  escalate. 

E.  Effect  of  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  moved  from  a  limited  commitment  of  maintaining  a  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam  to  a  large-scale  effort.  This  decision 
point  marked  a  significant  step  up  in  the  US  escalation  as  the 
nation  moved  to  meet  and  exceed  the  North  Vietnamese  commitment 
made  in  1959. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision.  Those  who  made  the  decision  in 
WTo"  "Increase  significantly  US  commitment  to  the  war  believed 
that  the  military  forces  and  the  political  reform  of  the  GVN 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  intended  positive  results. 
The  US  was  ill-prepared  for  a  failure  of  those  results  to  materi¬ 
alize.  When  they  did  not,  the  only  recourse  was  to  increase  the 
military  commitment  to  a  higher  level 

G.  Insights. 

1.  The  1961  US  response  to  the  post  1959  North  Vietnamese  at¬ 
tacks  represented  a  significant  increase  in  US  commitment  to 
the  RVN,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  affect  per¬ 
manently  the  progress  of  the  war. 

2.  The  US  assumed  that  the  root  of  the  GVN's  problem  was  cor¬ 
ruption  and  inefficiency.  It  was  believed  that  reforms  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Americans  would  correct  these  problems. 
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3.  While  US  authorities  believed  that  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  reforms  were  necessary  to  win  the  struggle  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  there  seemed  to  of  no  way  the  US  could 
force  those  reforms  without  Dulling  out  and  thereby  forfeit¬ 
ing  the  country  to  the  communists.  Hence  the  US  lost  most 
of  its  leverage  on  the  GVN. 

4.  The  United  States  view  j  the  Vietnam  situation  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  internaticr  *  communist  aggression.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  associate  the  increased  pressure  from  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Communists  with  Khrushchev's  pronouncements  rather 
than  internal  Vietnamese  factors.  Thus,  the  US  was  ill- 
prepared  to  weigh  the  positive  successes  of  Diem's  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  threat  those  successes  posed  to  the  communists 
who  had  expected  him  to  fail. 

5.  The  United  States  was  confident  that  our  experience  of 
strengthening  friendly  governments  (such  as  Greece  and 
Korea)  could  be  repeated  in  Asia, 
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DOMESTIC  FACTORS 


CONGRESSIONAL  AND  PUBLIC  CON¬ 
CERN  OVER  DIEM'S  REPRESSIVE: 
HANDUNG  OF  THE  BUODHtSTS,  QLLS- 
TIONING  US  SUPPORT  CP  DIEM 


FOREIGN  FACTORS 


WAR  RELATED: 

•  BUDDHIST  RIOTS  BECAME  A 
POUTICAL  MOVEMENT 

«  ANTI-DIEM  H  C,  LODGE  APPOINTED 
AMBASSADOR  TO  RVN 

•  DIEM'S  GENERALS  APPROACHED  U  S 
FOR  SUPPORT  OP  COUP 


DECISION 


•  FALL.  1M3 

•  DECISION  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
OVERTHROW  OF  DIEM  AND  NHU 


EFFECT  OF  DECISION  ON  US  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  VIETNAM 

•  STRATEGIC  HAMLET  PROGRAM.  A  KEY 
WAR  STRATEGY.  FAILED 

•  COUP  FOLLOWED  BY  CHAOS.  THUS 
WEAKENING  RVN  SECURITY  AND  SUP 
PORT 

•  US  GUILT  BY  ASSOCIATION  DEEPENED 
US  INVOLVEMENT 

•  SUBSEQUENT  REGIMES  SEEN  AS  PUPPETS 
OF  US 

•  VC  ENCOURAGED  BY  CHAOS  AND  IN¬ 
CREASED  ATTACKS 


INSIGHTS 


•  US  LEADERS  DIO  NOT  ANTICIPATE  THE  PROBLEMS  CAUSED  BY 

THE  COUP 

•  BUREAUCRATIC  MOMENTUM  AND  INDECISION  MADE  THE  AUGUST 
DECISION  8EEM  IRREVERSIBLE 
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Figure  A-6.  Decision  VI:  US  Decision  To  Tipport  the  Overthrov/  of  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  and  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu 
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VI.  DECISION  TO  SUPPORT  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  NGO  DINN  DIEM  AND  NGO  DINH 

NHU  17/ 

A.  Decision.  To  support  Sourn  Vietnamese  generals'  overthrow  of 

South "Vietnam' s  President  Diem  and  his  brother  Nhu. 

1.  When:  August  24,  1S63,  State  D*parta»e.it  sent  a  cable  to 
Ambassador  Lodgo  in  Saigon  urging  Diem's  removal  of  his 
brother  Nhu  and  stating  that  if  Diem  refused  to  comply  with 
US  demands,  the  US  could  no  longer  support  Diem  and  would 
promote  his  overthrow.  On  August  29,  President  Kennedy 
agreed  to  support  a  coup  without  direct  US  support  if  it  was 
likely  to  succeed.  During  October  2  NSC  meeting,  President 
Kennedy  favored  option  2,  below. 

2.  Pri ncipal  Deci s i on  Makers :  It  was  a  struggle  between  mainly 
the  military  and  ClA  on  tne  one  hand,  who  were  most  con¬ 
cerned  about  military  progress  and  t1  arefore  against  the 
coup  (McNamara,  Harkins,  Taylor,  Lansdale,  McCone,  Colby, 
Richardson),  and  State  Department  personnel  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  concerned  with  political  support  for  GVN 
(Harriman,  Hilsman,  Ball,  Ambassador  Lodge,  Truehart,  Bundy, 
Rol  rt  Kennady  and  Vice  President  Johnson). 

3.  Purpose: 

a.  To  pressure  Diem  to  reform  and  unseat  his  unpopular 
brother  Nhu; 

b.  To  disassociate  US  from  the  repressive  South  Vietnam 
regime; 

c.  If  necessary,  to  promote  a  change  of  government  "if  it 
appeared  capable  of  increasing  effectiveness  of  mili¬ 
tary  effort,  ensuring  populai  support  to  win  the  war, 
and  improving  working  relations  with  US".1_8/ 

4.  Theme.  The  coup  marked  a  watershed  between  the  commitments 
of  T961  and  massive  military  ir;ervention  in  1965.  By 
supporting  the  Vietnamese  generals'  coup,  the  US  felt  even 
more  responsible  for  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam. 

B.  Precedents. 

1.  In  1965  General  Lawton  Collins  recommended  a  change  in 
government.  (Gel b ,  p.  86) 

2.  In  196'!  Galbraith  visited  Saigon,  told  Washington  that  we 
must  get  rid  of  Diem,  that  a  military  government  would  be 
better  than  this  "mandarin." 
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3.  In  June  1963,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  William  Truehart 
warned  Diem  that  the  US  might  have  to  disassociate  itself 
from  him  if  he  were  not  more  forthcoming  with  reform. ]S/ 

C.  Influential  Factors. 

1.  Buddhist  riots  in  Hue  became  a  political  movement,  drawing 
world  attention  to  the  Diem  regime's  repression  with  the 
burning  bonzes. 

2.  Oiem's  repressive  policies  towards  the  Buddhists  and  Madame 
Nhu's  inflammatory  remarks  brought  severe  US  domestic  criti¬ 
cism  of  Diem,  raising  the  question  of  US  support  for  such  a 
regime. 

3.  Kennedy  replaced  pro-Diem  Ambassador  Nolting  with  anti-Diem 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  partly  to  demonstrate  US  disapproval  cf 
Diem's  policies. 

4.  Diem's  generals  approached  CIA  in  bid  for  support  of  a  coup. 

D.  Options. 

1.  Mantain  the  status  quo  and  continue  to  pressure  Diem  for 
reforms. 

2.  Follow  a  "purely  correct''  relationship,  withholding  selec¬ 
tive  aid  programs  such  as  for  the  Special  Forces,  and  show 
US  disapproval  for  Diem’s  policies.  Acquiesce  to  hut  do  not 
initiate,  any  coup. 

3.  Suspend  aid,  denounce  the  regime,  and  promote  a  coup. 

E .  Effect  of  the  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam . 

1.  The  Strategic  Hamlet  program,  identified  with  the  Diem 
regime,  failed. 

2.  The  coup  was  followed  by  two  years  of  countercoups  and 
instability,  jeopardizing  the  country's  security  and  GVN's 
popular  support. 

3.  US  guilt  by  association  led  to  deeper  involvement,  based  on 
a  need  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties. 

4.  Subsequent  regimes  were  perceived  to  be  puppets  of  the  US. 

5.  The  VC,  encouraged  by  the  chaos  in  RVN,  increased  their 
attacks. 
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F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decisions. 

1.  The  overthrow  of  Diem  was  followed  by  eight  more  changes  in 
the  government  over  the  next  two  years.  It  was  therefore 
decided  by  .many,  including  Lyndon  Johnson,  that  supporting 
the  coup  had  been  the  United  States'  worst  mistake  during 
the  Vietnam  war. 

2.  The  US  association  with  the  coup  further  confirmed  world 
suspicions  of  the  machinations  of  the  American  CIA. 20/ 

G.  Insights/Lessons. 

1.  The  US  leaders  who  participated  in  this  decision  did  not 
anticipate  the  adverse  political  and  military  consequences 
of  this  action.  They  did  not  find  and  prepare  someone  who 
could  successfully  replace  Oiem. 

2.  American  complicity  in  Diem's  overthrow  tended  to  tie  the  US 
morally  to  the  support  of  succeeding  South  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ments. 

3.  Bureaucratic  momentum  behind  the  US  decision  in  August  was 
used  later  to  make  that  decision  appear  irreversible, 
especially  once  the  US  gave  the  RVNAF  generals  the  go  ahead. 

4.  One  cannot  foresee  the  type  or  extent  of  violence  that  may 
attend  a  coup.  US  leaders  did  not  want  Diem  killed.  The 
overthrow  risked  civil  war  and  dangerously  weakened  RVM's 
defense  against  the  communists. 

5.  !JS  encouragement  of  the  coup  showed  a  fundamental  ignorance 
of  Vietnamese  politics  and  society.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  described  the  Washington  attitude  at  that  time  as 
one  of  getting  rid  of  the  South  Vietnamese  leadership  if  it 
did  not  meet  US  standards. 21/ 
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Figure  A-7.  Decision  VII:  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  (Tonkin  Gulf 
Resol ution) 
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VII.  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  RESOLUTION  -  PUBLIC  LAW  83-408  (TONKIN  GULF  RESOLU¬ 
TION)^/ 

A.  Decision.  "The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the  determination 
of  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its  national 
interest  and  to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia.  ...  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  states  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. "23/ 

1.  When:  Approved  August  10,  1964 

2.  Principal  Decision  Maknrs:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  special 
advisors  Rusk ,  McNamara ,  Vance,  McCone,  and  Bundy. 

3.  Purpose:  To  show  a  unified  front  to  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
provTdi  legal  authority  for  Johnson's  future  military, 
political,  economic  decisions. 

3.  Precedents.  The  historical  precedents  for  this  decision  show  a 
gradual  shift  in  Che  balance  of  power  from  the  Congress  to  the 
President.  The  key  issue  here  is  authority  for  war. 

1.  1945  United  Nations  Participation  Act:  Congressional  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  to  the  President  to  engage  in  hostili¬ 
ties  if  acting  pursuant  to  article  43  of  the  U.N.  collec¬ 
tive  peace  force  agreement  approved  by  Congress. 

2.  Formosa  Resolution  -  1955:  Authorizing  the  President  to 
employ  Armed  Forces  of  US  to  protect  Formosa,  the  Pesca¬ 
dores,  and  related  territories. 

3.  Middle  East  Resolution  -  1957:  amended  1961.  President  is 
authorized  to  assist  nation(s)  in  Middle  East  in  development 
of  economic  and  military  strength.  US  can  use  armed  forces 
to  assist  any  nation  requesting  such  assistance. 24/ 

4.  War  Related:  August  5,  US  attacked  DRV  torpedo  boat  bases 
and  oil  storage  area. 

C.  Options.  The  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  was  passed  in  Congress 
with  little  opposition  and  discussion  of  alternative  actions. 
One  senator  who  was  wary  of  the  new  resolution,  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  called  it  a  "pre-dated  resolution  of  war."  He  believed 
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the  passage  of  this  resolution,  which  provided  the  President 
"war-making  powers  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,"  to  be 
"a  historic  mistake. "25/ 

0.  Influential  Factors. 


1 .  Foreign: 

a.  The  US  had  established  treaty  ties  and  assistance 
agreements  with  South  Vietnam  and  it  was  widely 
believed  in  1964  that  the  US  did  indeed  have  vital 
interests  in  the  security  of  the  region. 

1.  December  23,  1950:  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement 

2.  February  19,  1955:  SEATO 

b.  The  PRC  and  USSR  were  active  in  the  SEA  region  and  the 
US  wanted  to  counter  this. 

1.  PRC  and  USSR  agreements  with  Cambodia:  May  9-17, 
1956. 

2.  Sihanouk  demands  that  the  US  change  its  policy  or 
he  will  request  aid  from  the  USSR.  (July,  1960) 

2.  Domestic:  There  was  popular  support  for  securing  US  inter¬ 
ests  abroad,  especially  in  face  of  an  attack. 

3.  War-Related:  The  August  2,  3  and  4,  1964  attacks  on  the  USS 
Maddox  and  C.  Turner  Joy  directly  influenced  this  decision. 

E.  Effect  of  the  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

1.  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  represents  the  vehicle  of  author¬ 
ity  by  which  escalation  of  the  conflict  was  accomplished. 

2.  The  May  1970  Cooper-Church  Amendment  represents  both  the 
turning  point  of  public  tolerance  for  the  war  and  Congress's 
recognition  of  need  to  curb  the  powers  of  the  presidency. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision. 

1.  Use  of  this  type  of  resolution  for  similar  conflicts  is  both 
legal  and  reasonable  (vs.  declaration  of  war). 26/  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  this  law  which  creates  the  issue  of  authority 
for  war,  as  well  as  generating  possible  court  decisions. 
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2.  The  resolution  served  as  the  basis  for  all  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  from  August  10,  1964,  until  its  repeal  during  tho 
Cambodian  incident. 

G.  Insights. 

1.  A  common  perception  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  is  that 
it  was  hastily  passed  as  a  result  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident,  without  Congress  having  a  chance  to  understand  the 
real  implications  of  this  grant  of  power  to  the  President. 
However,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  William 
Fulbright  did  clearly  explain  the  implications  to  the 
Senate,  so  these  charges  of  deception  (which  arose  3  years 
later)  are  probably  unjustified. 

2.  A  watershed  in  history  as  the  Resolution  was  interpreted  by 
Johnson  as  providing  independent  powers  to  the  President  in 
terms  of  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
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Figure  A-8.  Decision  VIII:  US  Decision  To  Conduct  Air  Strikes  Against 
Targets  in  North  Vietnam 
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VI. i.  DECISION  TO  CONDUCT  AIR  STRIKES  AGAINST  TARGETS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM  27/ 

A.  Decision.  To  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

1.  When:  March  1964  contingency  plans  were  made.  June  1964 

JCS  selected  targets.  December  1964  forces  were  put  on 

stand-by  for  action.  February  7,  1965  air  strikes  were 

carried  out  in  retaliation  for  VC  attacks  on  Pleiku. 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  President  Johnson,  JCS,  NSC,  and 
special  advisors  McNamara,  Rusk,  Bundy,  Vance,  and  McCone. 

3.  Purpose:  The  war  was  going  very  badly.  "Early  in  January 

1§65,  Taylor  sent  in  a  report  concluding  that  "we  are  pre¬ 
sently  on  a  losing  track  and  must  risk  a  change...  to  take 
no  positive  action  now  is  to  accept  defeat  in  the  fairly 
near  future.  That  was  the  view  of  every  responsible  mili¬ 
tary  adviser  in  Vietnam  and  in  Washington. "28/  The  US 

response  was  provoked  by  the  February  6  VC  attack.  The  air 
campaign  called  Rolling  Thunder  was  based  on: 

a.  The  theory  that  an  air  campaign  was  low  cost  and  low 
risk. 

b.  The  hope  that  the  bombing  campaign  would  lessen  VC 
violence. 

c.  The  desire  to  punish  DRV. 

d.  The  need  to  raise  the  morale  of  GVN  &  RVNAF. 

e.  The  limited  expectation  that  communist  logistic  support 
would  be  impeded. 

B.  recedents 


Southeast  Asia  Resolution  of  August  19,  1964. 

2.  US  air  strike  reprisals  for  Gulf  of  Tonkin  attacks  of  August 
1964. 

J.  JCSM  746-64  of  August  suggesting  provoking  DRV  into  action 
to  justify  US  bombing  in  the  North. 

4.  September  7,  1964,  JCS  furnished  a  list  of  94  targets  for 
air  strikes. 

5.  Air  interdiction  operations  in  1964  against  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  in  Laotian  Panhandle. 
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C.  Options. 

1.  Withhold  air  support. 

2.  Air  support  in  South  Vietnam  only. 

3.  Air  interdiction  in  Laos  only. 

4.  Bomb/interdict  targets  in  DRV. 

D.  Influential  Factors. 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  In  late  1964,  DRV  began  sending  regular  troops  to  the 
South  in  increasing  numbers, 

b.  Need  to  counter  PRC  and  USSR  aid  to  and  support  for 
DRV. 

c.  Communist  attacks  beginning  with  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents, 
including  VC  attacks  against  Americans  in  Pleiku, 
Saigon,  and  Qui  Nhon. 

d.  South  Vietnamese  military  and  political  leaders  agreed 
to  bombing  policy  and  sent  air  sorties  into  Laos. 

2.  Domestic:  Loss  of  American  lives  to  VC  attacks,  especia^y 
in  Qui  Nhon  February  1965,  heightened  American  suoport  for 
reprisal  attacks. 

3.  War-Related: 

a.  The  State  Department's  1965  White  Paper  documented  DRV 
infiltration:  71%  of  the  communists  in  RVN  were  North¬ 
erners. 

b.  The  RVNAF  was  determined  as  not  capable  of  defeating 
the  PAVN  or  the  PLAF. 

E .  Effect  of  the  Deci sion  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam 

1.  Bombing  the  North  was  a  serious  escalation  of  US  involve¬ 
ment.  It  deepened  US  commitment  to  RVN  and  investment  in 
the  war,  called  public  and  world  attention  to  the  war,  and 
could  have  provoked  Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention.  It  also 
brought  soma  world  sympathy  to  the  North  Vietnamese  as 
victims  of  American  fire  power. 
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2.  Bombing  the  North  signaled  a  change  in  the  ground  rules  of 
the  war;  no  longer  was  North  Vietnam  immune  to  reprisals 
for  its  aggression  in  the  South. 

3.  This  increased  involvement  made  !JS  withdrawal  more  difficult 
and  changed  the  war  into  a  "while  man's  war"  with  less  RVNAF 
responsibility  for  the  burden  of  fighting  it. 

4.  The  bombings'  ineffectiveness  paved  the  way  for  a  commitment 
cf  US  combat  troops. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision.  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
7aTTeT~to~HFTt  support  of  the  insurgency  from  the  North,  and  did 
little  to  deter  the  VC  attacks  in  South  Vietnam.  Although  the 
bombing  raised  the  morale  of  RVN  temporarily,  it  did  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  punish  the  DRV  nor  did  it  appreciably  interdict  the  flow 
of  men  and  supplies  being  sent  from  the  North  to  the  South.  The 
bombing  was  more  effective  in  1972  because  of  the  use  of  "smart 
bombs."  See  Decision  XIV. 

G.  Insights.  The  authority  for  this  action  was  based  on  the  South¬ 
east  Asia  Resolution,  which  gave  the  president  authority  to  repel 
attacks  and  to  assist  any  protocol  state  of  SEATO  in  its  defense. 
The  bombing  was  done  in  a  graduated  approach,  leaving  open  the 
option  of  further  escalation  or  de-escalation  depending  on 
Hanoi's  reactions.  Unfortunately  the  bombing  campaigns  (FLAMING 
DART  1  &  II)  failed  to  restrain  the  support  from  the  North. 
Hanoi  adjusted  to  the  graduated  pressure  in  bombing  and  was  not 
deterred;  the  US  failed  to  convince  Hanoi  cf  its  resolve  in  this 
contest.  More  important,  the  US  failed  to  realize  how  much  will 
and  determination  the  DRV  had  to  win  this  war. 
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Figure  A-9. 


Decision  IX: 
Vietnam 


US  Decision  To  Introduce  Ground  Troops  Into 
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IX.  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  GROUND  TROOPS  INTO  VIETNAM  29/ 

A.  Decision.  To  send  3,500  Marines  (Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade) 
toba  Nang. 

In  February,  after  a  dramatic  increase  in  activity 
initiated  by  the  Viet  Cong,  the  United  States  responded 
by  increasing  its  own  level  of  commitment  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Vietnam.  For  the  first  time,  US  jet  aircraft 
were  authorized  to  support  the  RVNAF  in  ground  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  South  without  restriction.  In  immediate 
retaliation  for  guerrilla  raids  on  US  installations  in 
the  South,  US  aircraft  also  began  bombing  targets  in 
the  southern  reaches  of  North  Vietnam.  In  early  March, 
the  latter  program  evolved  into  Rolling  Thunder,  the 
sustained  bombing  of  the  North.  Also,  during  March, 
two  US  Marine  battalions  were  landed  at  Da  Nang  on  the 
coast  of  Central  Vietnam.  The  air  base  at  Da  Nang  was 
a  major  base  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  bombing,  and  the 
mission  of  the  Marines  was  to  strengthen  its  defenses. 

Those  troops  represented  the  first  US  ground  combat 
commitment  to  the  Asian  mainland  since  Korea. 30/ 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  agreed  with  Generals  MacArthur  and  Ridg- 
way  that  we  should  never  again  get  involved  in  Asian  land  war¬ 
fare. 

1 .  When:  March  8,  1965. 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  COMUSMACV  General  Westmoreland 

requested  this  c. cop  commitment  on  February  21,  1965.  The 
decision  was  approved  February  26,  1965,  by  President 

Johnson. 

3.  Purpose: 

a.  "To  occupy  and  defend  critical  terrain  features  in 
order  to  secure  the  airfield  and,  as  directed,  com¬ 
munications  facilities,  US  supporting  installations 
against  attack.  The  US  Marine  Forces  will  not,  repeat 
will  not,  engage  in  day-to-day  actions  against  the  Viet 
Cong. "31/ 

.  b.  Tc  reverse  tha  downward  trend  of  the  war. 

4.  Theme:  The  introduction  of  regular  combat  troops  was  a 
d\amatic  change  in  the  nature  of  the  American  involvement 
and  redefined  American  commitments. 
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B.  Precedents.  In  February,  the  US  began  an  incremental  bombing 
campaign,  Rolling  Thunder,  in  order  to  bolster  RVNAF  and  slow  the 
infiltration  from  the  North.  Both  the  bombing  and  ground  troops 
were  preceded  by  VC  violations  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

C.  Options.  The  bombing  campaign  did  not  halt  the  VC  violence  or 
bring  a  response  from  Hanoi.  This  left  the  following  options 
open  for  consideration: 

1.  Withdrawal  without  achieving  US  objectives. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  war  in  the  same  manner  as  before  and 
thus,  watch  South  Vietnam  crumble. 

3.  Escalation  of  the  bombing.  This  option  was  rejected  in  fear 
of  PRC  intervention. 

4.  Commitment  of  ground  forces.  The  main  objection  to  this 
option  was  that  once  ground  troops  were  in,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  reverse  the  policy  to  the  former  non- 
combatant  one.  The  main  question  regarded  the  number  of 
troops  to  commit.  The  suggestions  outlined  ranged  from  two 
battalions  to  several  divisions.  However,  if  too  many  were 
committed,  this  would  indicate  to  RVNAF  that  we  had  no  faith 
in  them. 

D.  Influential  Factors 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  Peking  and  Moscow  raised  severe  objections  to  the 
bombing  campaign. 

b.  President  Sukarno  pulled  out  of  the  United  Nations  in 
January  1965,  campaigned  against  Malaysia. 

2.  Domestic: 

•  The  US  felt  it  needed  to  show  its  strength  and  deter¬ 
mination. 

3.  War- Related: 

a.  US  aircraft  deployments  to  RVN  early  in  1965  to  initi¬ 
ate  Rolling  Thunder  increased  the  need  to  protect  Da 
Nang  air  base  end  supporting  installations  against  PLAF 
(VC)  attack.  MACV  had  estimated  that  there  were  about 
twelve  enemy  battalion  totalling  6,000  men  within 
striking  distance  of  the  airbase. 
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b.  In  early  February  19??,  a  US  Marine  Corps  light  anti¬ 
aircraft  missile  (LAAM)  battalion  was  assigned  to  the 
base.  General  John  Throckmorton.  DEPCOMUSMACV,  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  full  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  (MSB) 
be  deployed  to  protect  the  base.  General  Westmoreland 
requested  two  Marine  battalions  from  the  JCS.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Taylor  and  Admiral  Sharp  concurred,  although  Taylor 
had  misgivings  that  such  a  deployment  would  lead  to 
escalating  troop  commitments. 

c.  US  advisors, including  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor,  were 
urging  escalation,  especially  bombing. 

d.  The  State  Department's  1965  White  Paper  documented  DRV 
infiltration:  71%  of  the  Communists  in  RVN  were  North¬ 
erners.  33/ 

e.  The  RVNAF  was  seen  as  not  capable  of  defeating  the  DRV 
and  NLF. 

f.  The  use  of  ground  troops  was  considered  as  possibly 
temporary;  President  Johnson  felt  he  could  pull  them 
out  if  the  combat  troops  failed  to  make  a  difference. 

g.  There  was  a  hope  that  the  bombing  would  bring  results 
and  that  the  US  would  not  have  to  send  any  more 
troops. 34/ 

h.  The  need  to  bolster  GVN  morale  was  felt. 

E.  Effect  of  decision  on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 


1.  Led  to  further  escalation  of  the  war: 

a.  Led  to  authorization  for  combat,  June  26. 

b.  By  t.he  end  of  1965,  the  US  had  committed  180,000  troops 
to  RVN. 

c.  The  JCS  proposed  deployment  of  one  Korean  and  two 
American  divisions  against  the  VC.35/ 

d.  NSAM  328  was  a  pivotal  document,  marking  "the  accep¬ 
tance  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
concept  that  US  troops  would  engage  in  offensive  ground 
operations  against  Asian  insurgents. "36/ 
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2.  Led  to  much  criticism  from  communist  countries,  some  of 
which  was  picked  up  by  groups  in  the  US. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  decision. 

1.  Tt  achieved  the  purpose  of  base  protection  and  later  active 
combat,  bolstering  South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  decision  was  justified  in  May  due  to  VC  offensives,  the 
fact  that  ARVN  was  near  collapse,  and  the  high  rate  of  ARVN 
desertions;  hence,  US  troops  were  very  much  needed. 

G.  Insights. 

1.  The  deployment  of  Marines  to  Da  Nang  marked  a  crucial  change 
in  our  role  in  Vietnam  from  advi sor/supporter  to  active  com¬ 
batant.  In  fact,  we  Americanized  the  war  from  then  until 
1969,  and  RVNAF  gradually  took  on  a  secondary  role.  It  was 
a  big  step  in  the  escalation  of  the  war  because  once  the  men 
and  the  support  were  installed,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  reverse  the  decision  and  send  them  back  home.  As  it 
turned  out,  they  were  very  much  needed. 

2.  On  June  30,  1965,  William  Bundy  warned  that  unless  the 

performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese  improved  substantially, 
our  intervention  in  force  "would  appear  to  be  turning  the 
conflict  into  a  white  man's  war  with  the  US  in  the  shoes  of 
the  French. "37/  By  our  taking  over  the  combat  role  in  the 
war,  the  GVN  was  more  justifiably  called  a  "puppet  regime" 
by  the  DRV. 

3.  The  land;ny  of  the  Marines  was  another  case  of  the  media's 
perception  of  a  possible  deception  of  the  American  public, 
which  reinforced  the  credibility  gap  and  later  the  lack  of 
support  of  the  war.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  debate  concer¬ 
ning  whether  to  send  troops,  how  many,  and  how  they  would  be 
used.  The  Chairman  of  the  JCS  and  the  "hief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  were  determined  to  see  the  deployment  of  troops  for 
"unlimited  combat  operations."  Because  of  the  concern  that 
the  PRC  might  enter  the  war,  CINCPAC  contingency  plans  were 
drawn  up.  Vet  the  announcement  concerning  the  landing  of 
US  Marines  stressed  that  they  were  to  be  used  only  for 
protection  of  US  installations.  And  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  appearing  on  "Face  the  Nation"  „he  day  before  the 
marines  landed,  said  that  the  Marines  would  not  engage  in 
offensive  operations  against  the  VC.  Twelve  days  later, 
JCMS  204-65  pruposed  that  US  troops  be  deployed  to  GVN  for 
active  operations  against  the  VC.  The  President  decided  on 
April  1,  1°65  to  allow  the  involvement  of  US  ground  combat 
units  in  the  war  against  the  insurgents. 38/ 
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X.  DECISIONS  NOT  TO  MOBILIZE  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  39/ 

A.  Decision.  Not  to  mobilize  Reserve  Components  but  rather  to 

continue  to  depend  on  the  draft  for  military  manpower. 

1.  When:  President  Johnson  decided  not  to  mobilize  during  his 
administration  (beginning  in  July,  1965). 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  The  decision  not  to  mobilize  the 
Reserves  was  made  by  President  Johnson,  supported  by 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  other  civilian  advisers.  The  JCS  and 
Generals  Westmoreland,  Johnson,  Taylor  and  Admiral  Sharp 
advocated  mobilization. 

3.  Purposes: 

a.  Minimize  the  public  perception  of  the  depth  of  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  therefore  continue  the  guns 
and  butter  policy. 

b.  Avoid  using  the  Reserve  components  to  avoid  Congres¬ 
sional  dissatisfaction  like  that  which  follower,  the 
1961  (Berlin)  mobi lization. 

4.  Theme:  Although  the  JCS  argued  that  the  US  could  not  meet 
Vietnam  force  requirements  and  simultaneously  fulfill  otner 
US  global  commitments  like  NATO,  and  chat  the  US  could  not 
achieve  its  war  objectives  at  low  cost  and  quickly  unless 
the  reserves  were  mobilized,  President  Johnson  nevertheless 
refused  to  mobilize  because  it  would  expose  the  depth  of  US 
involvement  and  jeopardize  his  Great  Society  programs. 

B.  Precedents. 

•  Berlin  1961.  Reserve  component  personnel  were  mobilized  but 
were  not  deployed;  the  domestic  distress  which  it  caused 
seemed  unjustified  and  brought  Congressional  criticism. 

C.  Options 

1.  The  President  could  declare  a  national  emergency  and  call  up 
a  maximum  of  one  million  men.  Rejected  because  the  Vietnam 
War  was  not  considered  an  emergency  and  US  physical  security 
was  not  threatened.  President  Johnson  wanted  to  keep  the 
war  a  "low-key"  involvement  in  the  public  eye. 
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2.  The  president  could  ask  Congress  for  a  joint  resolute  • 
authorizing  the  call  up  of  Reserves.  Rejectea  because  it 
would  mean  a  major  congressional  debate  which  would  jeopard¬ 
ize  Johnson's  domestic  programs,  the  guns  and  butter  policy, 
and  such  a  debate  would  encourage  Hanoi. 40/ 

3 •  JCS  urged  mobilization  despite  above  objections  in  order  to : 

a.  Unify  the  country  in  support  of  the  war  effort. 

b.  Conduct  the  war  more  vigorously  and  thus  end  the  war. 

c.  Signal  to  the  enemy  US  resolve. 

d.  Provide  necessary  combat  and  service  support  which  the 
Reserves  could  provide. 

e.  Avoid  weakening  the  worldwide  US  military  posture, 
including  NATO. 

f.  Obtain  the  good  quality,  wel trained  junior  officer 
leadership  that  was  in  the  Recurve  component. 

D.  Influential  Factors 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  Recognition  that  an  American  debate  on  mobilization 
showing  internal  dissent  would  encourage  Hanoi. 

b.  Mobilization  for  Vietnam  would  have  serious  impact  on 
NATO  allies  whose  primary  concern  w?s  Western  Europe. 

2.  domestic: 

1.  Fear  that  mobilization  would  erode  public  support  for 
the  administration. 

2.  Increased  public  desire  to  disengage  from  the  war  after 
Tet  1968. 

3.  LBJ  felt  that  he  had  more  control  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  by  not  asking  Congress  to  authorize  a  call-up  of 
the  Reserves. 41/ 

E .  Effect  of  the  Oecision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam . 

1.  The  forces  committed  in  Vietnam  suffered  a  serious  imbalance 
when  the  required  Reserve  component  comoat  support  and 
combat  service  seaport  units  were  not  activated 
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2.  Reserve  Component  equipment  was  transferred  to  newly  organ¬ 
ized  active  units,  thus  debilitating  many  Reserve  units. 

3.  The  depth  of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  concealed  from 
the  American  public  until  about  1967,  later  resulting  in 
widespread  disillusionment. 

4.  Manpower  requirements  could  not  be  met  effectively  by  selec¬ 
tive  service  resulting  in  wasteful  personnel  policies  and 
practicies  such  as  early-outs,  etc. 

5.  Training  and  equipping  draftees  was  more  time  consuming  and 
expensive  than  using  reserves. 

6.  The  Reserve  Components  became  a  haven  for  legal  draft  avoid¬ 
ance. 

7.  Not  mobilizing  lessened  the  credibility  of  US  Vietnam  policy 
in  the  ayes  of  Hanoi. 

F .  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision . 

1.  The  guns  and  butter  policy  continued,  to  the  long-term 
detriment  of  US  economic  health. 

2.  Not  mobilizing  dictated  the  policy  of  gradualism. 

G.  Insights. 

1.  Without  reserve  mobilization,  active  forces  could  only  be 
introducted  into  RVN  incrementally,  contributing  to  a  policy 
of  gradualism. 

2.  Political  imperatives  outweighed  military  rationale  in  the 
1965  non-mobilization  decision  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of 
the  JCS,  but  that  issue  did  not  cause  any  senior  military 
officials  to  resign. 

3.  The  administration's  manpower  policies  extant  in  1965  con¬ 
tributed  to  making  the  Reserve  Components  a  haven  for  legal 
draft  avoidance  during  hostilities. 

4.  The  token  call-up  of  Reserves  in  1968  was  "too  little  too 
late"  to  be  of  any  significance  vis  a  vis  the  war's  outcome 
or  Hanoi's  perception  of  US  will  and  determination. 
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XI.  POLICY  CHANGE  FROM  COMMITMENT  TO  DISENGAGEMENT  42/ 

A.  Decision.  LBJ's  March  31,  1968  speech  in  which  he  announces: 

•  Bomb  halt  north  of  20th  parallel. 

•  Seeking  negotiations  with  Hanoi.  Will  send  Ambassadors 
Harriman  and  Thompson  as  our  representatives. 

•  Will  build  up  South  Vietnam  economically  and  militarily 
(Vietnamization).  ARVN  is  beginning  to  mobilize. 

•  Will  increase  troop  strength  by  only  13,500  (instead  of 
206,000  that  was  requested). 

•  Will  not  run  for  reelection  in  order  to  unify  the  country 
and  concentrate  on  the  war  and  domestic  problems. 

This  point  in  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  the  crest  of  the 
wave  in  escalation  and  led  irreversibly  to  disengagement.  Like 
Oien  Bien  Phu,  Tet  broke  US  illusions  and  hopes  of  progress  in 
the  war,  and  it  helped  break  President  Johnson,  who  so  fervently 
had  wanted  to  succeed  in  Vietnam.  Although  Tet  was  a  US/RVN 
military  victory  (realized  only  later),  the  immediate  result  was 
political  and  psychological  d.feat  there  and  in  the  US.  The 
combination  of  domestic  dissent,  econonic  problems,  and  deep 
pessimism  concerning  the  war  led  to  the  decisiod  to  seek  negotia¬ 
tions  more  seriously  and  buy  time,  and  eventually  to  disengage. 
Hence,  our  policy  changed  from  escalation  and  commitment  to  de- 
escalation,  seeking  negotiations,  and  Vietnamization. 

1.  When:  LBJ  decided  in  February-March  1968 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  LBJ  and  Rusk  reached  these 

decisions  after  exhaustive  studies  we^e  submitted  by  the 
CIA,  Defense,  State,  NSC,  JCS,  and  Treasury  Department.  On 
March  18,  1968  he  also  consulted  the  30  "wise  men"  who  were 
friends  and  confidants  outside  the  government.  They 
included:  George  Ball,  Dean  Acheson,  General  Matthew  Ri cg- 
way,  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  Cyrus  Vance,  McGeo^ge  Bundy, 
Douglas  Dillon,  and  General  Omar  Bradley.  The  briefings 
they  heard  were  pessimistic. 

3.  Purpose:  To  bring  a  change  in  the  stalemate  of  the  war  by 
political  solutions: 

1 .  To  reduce  casualties 

2.  To  recover  POWs 
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4.  Theme;  This  was  a  turning  point  in  the  yjar  from  an  escala¬ 
tion^  action-reaction  strategy.  It  was  realized  that  no 
matter  how  many  troops  we  sent  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
bombed,  the  enemy  would  always  win  in  the  end  through  per¬ 
sistence,  determination,  will  and  patience.  "They  will  win 
politically,  psychologically  and  eventually  militarily. 
Time  is  on  their  side.  The  guerrilla  wins  if  he  doesn't 
lose;  the  conventional  army  loses  if  it  doesn't  win... 
Henceforth,  no  matter  how  effective  our  actions,  the  preva¬ 
lent  strategy  could  no  longer  achieve  its  objective  within  a 
period  or  with  force  levels  politically  acceptable  to  the 
American  people. "43/ 

B.  Precedents  for  the  Decisions. 

1.  Tet  Offensive.  Military  victory,  political  defeat  there  and 
in  the  US. 

a.  Vietnam:  VC  gained  control  of  much  of  the  population 
through  fear  and  coercion.  "We  had  military  successes 
that  could  not  be  translated  into  permanent  political 
advanta  ;e. "44/ 

b.  US:  Media's  reporting  on  Tet  caused  increased  antiwar 
sentiments  ana  activities,  increasing  determination  to 
get  out  of  tN>  war. 

2.  Precedents  for  the  bombing  halt  and  serious  attempts  to 
negotiate  with  Hanoi: 

a.  Manila  Pledge:  We  will  withdraw  as  they  withdraw. 

b.  oan  Antonio  formula  (Sept.  29,  1967):  "The  US  is 

willing  to  stop  the  aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam  when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  produc¬ 
tive  discussions."  (LED). 

c.  Bombing  pauses  to  promote  diplomatic  pressure  on  Hanoi 
towards  peace  talks. 

d.  Efforts  to  have  3rd  countries  such  as  Britain  and  USSR 
promote  ice  talks. 

C.  Options  presenter. 

1.  The  desired  goals  included: 

a.  Making  it  costly  as  possible  for  DRV  to  continue  the 
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b.  Defeat  of  the  VC  and  DRV  forces  in  GVN. 

c.  Extension  of  GVN  control  over  ail  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  options  which  were  considered  included: 

a.  Escalation  of  bombing.  This  option  was  rejected 
because  it  would  risk  a  wider  war,  thereby  rousing  the 
PRC  and  USSR. 

b.  Increases  in  troop  strength  by  200,000  -  500,000  more 
US  forces.  This  option  was  rejected  because  of: 

!)  It  would  mean  politically  costly  mobilization  of 
our  Reserve  forces. 

2)  Hanoi's  ability  to  keep  up  the  current  ratio, 
matching  our  increases;  hence,  increases  promise 
no  victory. 

3)  The  presence  of  700,000  or  more  US  military  in 
Vietnam  would  mean  total  Americanization  of  the 
war. 

4)  GVN  determination  and  will  to  win  t.he  war  would 
lessen,  and  the  GVN  would  be  less  likely  to 
reform. 

5)  It  would  worsen  the  domestic  crisis  at.  home. 

6)  It  would  cost  us  too  much,  considering  our  finan¬ 
cial  problems. 

c.  Remain  as  we  are.  Rejected  because  no  progress  was 
within  sight. 

d.  Demographic  strategy  of  population  security.  Meant  a 
small  increase  in  US  troops,  and  protection  for  the 
heavily  populated  areas.  Province  capitals  would  be 
garrisoned  by  ARVN.  This  option  was  rejected  because 
it  would  mean  increased  fighting  in  the  cities,  and 
would  give  the  enemy  the  ability  to  mass  near  the 
population  centers. 

e.  Withdraw.  This  option  was  not  seriously  considered  at 
this  time. 
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D.  Influential  Factors, 


1 . 

Foreign: 

a. 

USS  Pueblo  incident  (Jan  23) 

b. 

West  Berlin  crisis  developing 

c. 

World  criticism  of  war  and  bombing 

2. 

Domestic: 

a. 

Gold  crisis;  US  in  largest  deficit  since  1950; 
programs  require  funding. 

domestic 

b. 

Growing  pessimism  and  dissent  at  home  and  in 

Washing- 

ton.  30  "wisemen"  meeting  and  Asian  scholar's  caucus 
in  Philadelphia  of  375  scholars:  81%  agreed  tnat  US 
had  already  lost  the  war  in  terms  of  stated  American 
objectives. 45/ 

c.  CIA  study,  10-month  outlook:  even  if  we  sent  200,000 
more,  the  study  predicted  that  no  positive  results 
could  be  achieved. 46/ 

d.  LBJ  becomes  increasingly  unpopular.  The  Gallup  poll  in 
March  indicated  that  only  36%  of  the  population 
approved  his  conduct  in  office  and  only  26%  approved 
his  conduct  of  the  war.  New  Hampshire  primary  results 
indicate:  57%  McCarthy,  35%  Johnson;  Kennedy  entered 
the  race, 47/ 

e.  The  request  A)'  206,000  troops  was  leaked  to  the  New 

York  Tim t  V' 'larch  10  and  set  off  a  new  debate- Tn 

Congress" 'and  the  press,  most  of  it  highly  critical. 
This  was  a  boon  to  peace  candidates  McCarthy  and 

Kennedy  and  resulted  in  one- third  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  sponsoring  a  resolution  which  called 
for  srs  immediate  congressional  review  of  US  policy  in 
Southeast-  Asia. 48/ 

3.  War-Related  Factors:  Decision  for  a  bombing  halt. 

a.  To  cut  down  pilot  casualties. 

b.  The  partial  bombing  halt  may  bring  Hanoi  to  negotiating 

table,  or  lessen  VC  violence.  The  halt  shifts  the 

responsibility  for  peace  from  the  US  to  Hanoi.  "I 
think  there  will  be  tremendous  world  pressure  on  Hanoi 
now  to  respond  favorably  in  kind. "49/ 
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c.  The  bombing  in  the  north  was  estimated  by  some  to  be 
only  5-10%  effective. 

d.  To  lessen  the  criticism  of  US  bombing. 

E.  Effect  of  Decisions  on  US  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

1.  Hanoi  responded  to  negotiations  proposal  on  April  3,  they 
will  send  representatives  to  discuss  US  withdrawal  and 
termination  of  the  war. 

2.  Led  to  de-escalation  and  Vietnamization:  strengthen  ARV  .  so 
that  they  might  take  on  a  more  active  role  in  conduct  of  the 
war,  thereby  allowing  for  the  start  of  US  withdrawal. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decisions. 

1.  World  and  American  approval  of  the  decisions. 

2.  LBJ,  now  out  of  the  campaign  race,  was  able  to  spend  his 
energies  on  the  war  and  domestic  programs  as  he  had  wished. 

3.  However,  American  dissent  continued  throughout  1968;  hence, 
these  decisions  did  not  serve  to  urnfy  America  (although 
other  factors  were  also  involved  here.) 

4.  Purpose  was  achieved  as  regards  de-escalation  and  eventual 
withdrawal. 

G.  Insights. 

1.  "Military  power  without  political  cohesiveness  and  support 
is  an  empty  shell. "50/ 

2.  Public  dissent  does  affect  US  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

3.  Massive  bombing  without  the  "smart  bombs"  of  1972  was  inef¬ 
fective  and  harmed  our  image. 

4.  The  media  has  i.  very  important  influence  on  the  public  and 
Washington,  e.g.,  Tet  resulting  in  political  victory  for 
Hanoi;  the  Times  and  Washington  Post,  tending  to  be 
critical  of  the  'war,  were  read  by  our  leaders  and  influen¬ 
tial  people. 
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INSIGHTS 


•  VIETNAMIZATtON  APPLIED  100  cA TE 

•  DOMESTIC  OUTCRY  IN  LATE  IMO'l  SHOULD  HAVE  SERVED  AS  SIGN 
THAT  ANY  FUTURE  ESCALATION  H.E.,  SOMSINOS  AND  INVASION  OF 
CAMSODIA  ETC.)  MR;iJU>  ALSO  BE  MET  WITH  SEVERE  OPPOSITION 

•  ORAMATIC  DISENGAGEMENT  HAD  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY 
NOVEMBER  1971  PRIOR  TO  NEXT  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

«  VIETNAMIZAT10N  WAS  NOT  COMPLEX  ED  DUE  TO  LACK  OF 
TECHNICALLY  QUALIFIED  RVNAF  PERSONNEL 


454 1/7 8W 

Figure  A-12.  Decision  XII:  US  Policy  Decision  on  Negotiations,  Withdrawal 
and  Vietnamization 
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XII.  POLICY  DECISION  ON  NEGOTIATIONS,  WITHDRAWAL  AND  VIETNAMIZATION  51/ 

A.  Decision.  Three  point  policy  decision  taken  by  the  Nixon  Admini- 

stration  in  the  first  months  of  Nixon's  term  in  office  on  with¬ 
drawal,  Vietnamization  and  negotiations. 

•  Negotiation  policy  would  involve  insistence  on  mutual  with¬ 
drawal  of  DRV  and  US  troops  with  adequate  inspection  proce¬ 
dures. 

•  A  major  step-up  to  be  taken  in  preparing  RVNAF  to  stand 
alone,  i,e.,  Vietnamization. 

•  Development  of  a  specific  timetable  for  i  progressive  with¬ 
drawal  of  US  troops  no  matter  what  jrogresf  is  made  at  Paris 
Peace  talks. 

r 

1.  When:  March  27-28,  1969  (made  offici/i  with  NSDM  9- 
fiprTl  1,  1969). 

2.  Principal  Decision-Makers:  Nixon,  Kissinger,  and  the  NSC. 

3.  Purpose:  Based  on  Nixon's  campaign  promise,  to  initiate  a 
de-escalation  of  US  troop  involvement  in  Vietnam  by  creating 
a  more  capable,  self-sufficient  RVNAF  and  to  allow  for 
"peace  with  honor"  by  calling  or  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  US 
and  DRV  forces. 

4.  Themes:  US  to  maintain  its  credibility  by  building  up  its 
allyrs  competence  while  simultaneously  placating  the  anti¬ 
war  people's  sentiments  expressed  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixties.  The  Vietnamization  theme  cun  be  viewed  as 
partial  implementation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  (albeit  unpro¬ 
claimed  at  this  po{nt)  in  that  both  emphasized  aid  rather 
than  direct  involvement  as  integral  components.  Tf.e.,  of 
both  the  Vietnamization  policy  and  Nixon  Doctrine). 

B.  Precedents.  Several  important  precedents  for  each  of  the  three 

points  outlined  in  the  March  1969  decision  can  be  identified: 

1.  Point  on  negotiations:  Nixon  qualified  the  US  position  on 
negotiations  with  the  DRV,  but  the  option  of  utilizing 
negotiations  as  a  viable  method  for  ending  the  conflict  had 
been  considered  by  LBJ  virtually  throughout  his  entire 
full-term  in  office.  In  1968,  after  LBJ  partially  halted 
the  bombing  campaigns  against  the  DRV,  Hanoi  surprisingly 
indicated  its  willingness  to  discuss  negotiations.  The 
negotiation  process  began  in  the  same  year. 
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2.  Point  on  Vietnamization:  This  point  was  actually  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  policy  option  adopted  by  L8J  in  1967  as  well  as  a 
reflection  of  earlier  statements  made  by  JFK  that  the  RVN 
should  be/is  fighting  its  own  war.  However,  overall  empha- 
sis/dedication  to  the  Vietnamization  process  was  far  from 
adequate  up  to  the  time  Nixon  entered  office;  hence  a 
restatement  and  reaffirmation  of  Vietnamization  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  policy  for  US  government  to  pursue  vis  ct  vis  Vietnam. 
Several  statements  made  during  the  Johnson  administration 
serve  as  illustrations  of  precedents  for  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  Vietnamization  policy  point: 

a.  March  1968  -  Clifford  Task  Force  proposes  urgent  effort 
to  upgrade  RVNAF. 

b.  ISA  (Office  of  International  Security  Affairs)  and  DOD 
memoranda  in  March  1968  which  included  statements 
emphasizing  the  need  to  strengthen/modernize  RVNAF. 

c.  LBJ  statements  specifying  the  need  for  RVNAF  to  be 
strengthened  in  order  that  they  assume  more  of  the 
burden  of  fighting.  It  should  also  be  stressed  that 
the  urgency  of  Vietnamization  was  strongly  felt  in  1968 
due  to  the  initiation  of  the  negotiating  process  and 
the  bombing  halt.  The  JCS  felt  especially  pressed  to 
upgrade  RVNAF  before  a  possible  cease-fire/force  freeze 
could  be  implemented  as  part  of  the  negotiation  process 
(obviously,  at  this  time,  JCS  considered  it  plausible 
that  the  negotiation  process  could  move  along  at  an 
accelerated  pace). 

3.  Point  on  Withdrawal:  While  the  Nixon/NSC  point  called  for  a 
specific  timetable  for  a  progressive  'JS  troop  withdrawal, 
LBJ  did  set  the  precedent  for  this  policy  point  by  calling 
for  force  limitations. 

C .  Options  Presented . 

1.  The  major  and  obvious  option  presented  prior  to  the  Nixon/ 

NSC  policy  decision  was  to  increase  US  involvement,  post- 
Tet,  by  sending  an  increased  number  of  US  troops  to  Vietnam. 
In  1968  there  were  tw^  possible  plans  of  action,  both  of 
which  were  considered  ways  of  providing  the  "extra  push" 
needed  to  maintain  the  tactical  gains  of  1968  and  to  achieve 
greater  future  successes,  eventually  speeding  up  the  end  ot 
US  involvement. 

a.  Minimum  essential  force  of  £0.500  troop  increase 
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b.  Optimal  force  of  201,250  additional  men. 

2.  Another  option,  presented  by  General  Westmoreland,  was  to 
speed  up  the  negotiation  process  etc.  by  employing  small 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  This  option,  formulated  and 
rejected  during  the  Johnson  administration,  may  have  been 
considered  during  the  Nixon  years. 

3.  Based  solely  on  the  wording  of  the  Nixon/NSC  policy  point  on 

withdrawal  (i.e.  -  "withdrawal  no  matter  what  progress  is 
made  at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks"),  it  seems  probable  that  an 
option  considered  (but  rejected)  regarding  withdrawal  could 
have  made  US  troop  withdrawal  contingent  on  progress  made  at 

the  talks.  Verification  of  this  as  a  policy  option  is 

necessary.  Plausible  reasons  for  its  rejection: 

a.  The  slow  pace  at  the  Paris  talks 

b.  Nixon's  campaign  promises 

c.  Public  reaction. 

0 .  lull uential  Factors 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  World  criticism  of  US  involvement  ir.  Vietnam,  espe¬ 
cially  post-Tet,  was  extremely  vocal  and  harsh. 

b.  Foreign  policy  time  and  effort  was  required  in  other 

areas,  i.e.,  the  Mid-Fast,  and  in  attempts  at  rap¬ 

prochement  with  the  USSR. 

2.  Domestic:  Domestic  reaction  to  the  war  greatly  influenced 
tne  formulation  of  this  policy.  The  following  domestic 
factors  served  as  influences: 

a.  Media  coverage  of  Tet  (and  public  reaction  to  Tet),  the 
My  Lai  incident  and  the  war  in  general. 

b.  Spiraling  inflation. 

c.  Laird's  emphasis  on  "Vietnamization"  as  a  #1  priority, 
c  Pessimistic  appraisals  of  US  position  in  Vietnam. 

e.  Rise  in  casualties,  especially  in  1967. 

f.  Overall  course  of  events  vis  a  vis  the  war  during  v,he 
Johnson  administration,  the  two  "wi semen"  meetings. 
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g.  "Dove"  mood  permeates  Congress;  limits  anci  constraints. 

h.  Pressure  on  PQW/MIA  issue. 

E .  Effect  of  Decision  on  US  Invol vement  in  Vietnam 


1 .  Served  as  a  commitment  to  cs-'ry  out  progressiva  withdrawal 
of  US  troops  according  to  a  specific  timetable. 

DATES  OF  NIXON  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ON  §  OF  US  TROOPS  TO  BE 
WITHDRAWN  1969-1971 


a)  June  8,  1969 

b)  Sept  16,  1969 

c)  Dec  15,  1969 

d)  Apr  10,  1970 


25,000  (Midway  Island) 
35,000 

50,000  (by  Apr  1970) 
15C.00G  (by  Spring  1971) 


2.  Reduced  US  troop  commitment;  attempted  to  strengthen  RVNAF 
F.  Effectiveness  of  Decision. 


1.  The  initiation  of  the  withdrawal  process  was  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  and  successful  (i.e.,  it  was  accomplished)  point  of 
this  policy  decision,  eventually  reducing  US  troop  involve¬ 
ment  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Vietnamization,  although  conceptually  sound,  was  not  parti¬ 
cularly  effective  for  various  reasons: 

a.  Its  initiation  as  a  serious  program  came  too  late. 

b.  With  congressional  cuts  (at  a  later  date)  in  military 
spending  for  RVNAF,  re-equipmer.*  and  strengthening  of 
RNVAF  forces  became  increasingly  difficult. 

c.  South  Vietnamese  perceptions  of  Vietnamization  were 

often  negative.  Although  RVNAF  officers  attempted  to 
"Vietnamize"  (i.e.,  in  order  to  please  US  personnel  by 
"making  a  go  of  it"),  the  South  Vietnamese  often  felt 
they  had  all  along  been  "fighting  their  own  war." 

d.  Vietnamization  could  not  offset  the  DRV's  strategic 

advantages  cf  sanctuaries,  bases  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail, 
and  of  cohesion  and  discipline. 

3.  fhe  negotiation  procedure  point  served  only  to  highlight  US 
expectations/intentions  vis  a  vis  the  talks  and  withdrawal. 
In  reality,  the  progress  of  negotiations  depended  upon  the 
overall  interplay  of  the  parties  involved,  day-to-day  stra¬ 
tegy  and  respective  concessions/compromises  made  by  the 
parties  involved. 
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G.  Insights. 

1.  Although  both  Kennedy  and  IBJ  gave  credence  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  strengthening  RVNAF  in  order  that  they  be  capable 
of  ''fighting  their  own  warV'take  on  more  of  the  burden  of 
fighting,"  in  actuality,  this  overall  process  cf  Vietnami- 
zation  came  too  late  and,  as  regards  JFK  and  LBJ,  iackcd 
commitment/sincerity  in  actual  implementation,  (i.e. ,  a  con¬ 
venient  slogan  hut  little  concerted  effort). 

2.  While  a  scheduled  timetable  for  progressive  withdrawal 
served  to  help  soothe  the  pervasive  anti-war  sentiments,  the 
strength  of  these  anti-war  at.titudes/sentiments  from  1968  on 
should  have  been  an  indication  to  the  Nixon  administration 
that  future  escalations  (with  or  without  troops  -  i.e.,  the 
war  against  DRV  &  sanctuaries)  would  be  just  as  unpopular  as 
they  were  under  LBJ. 
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DOMESTIC  FACTORS 

FOREIGN  FACTORS 

•  FEAR  OF  DOMESTIC  REACTIONS  TO  A 
WIDER  WAR  OVERRULED  BY  NEED 

TO  PROVE  OUT  MILITARY  STRATEGIES 

e  CHINA  WEAKENCO  BY  CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION  AND  SINOSOVIET  SPLIT 

•  US  DETENTE  WITH  USSR  LESSENED 

LIKELIHOOD  OF  SOVIET  INTERFERENCE 

r 

DECISION 

*  MARCH  1970 

iip 

•  DECISION  TO  LAUNCH  INCURSIONS  AGAINST 
ENEMY  SANCTUARY  BASES  IN  CAMBODIA 

I 


EFFECT  OF  DECISION  ON  US  INVOLVEMENT 
!N  VIETNAM 


•  WIDENED  THE  WAR.  REQUIRING  CONTINUOUS 
SUPPORT  FOR  LON  NOL  GOVERNMENT 

•  GAINED  TIME  AND  AIDED  IN  US  WITHDRAWAL 

•  CAUSED  A  SERIOUS  DOMESTIC  REACTION  WHICH 
CONTRIBUTED  TO  FUTURE  PROBLEMS  IN  GETTING 
CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL  FOR  AID  FOR  VIETNAM 

«  CAUSED  REVERSALS  IN  US  EFFORTS  TO 
NEGOTIATE  AND  END  THE  WAR 


INSIGHTS 


a  THE  DECISION  TO  ATTACK  CAMBODIA  WAS  MADE  TOO  LATE  1 0  BE 
POLITICALLY  VIABLE, 

•  THE  INCURSION  ONLY  REINFORCED  CONGRESSIONAL 
UESIfiE  TO  LIMIT  US  COMMITMENT  TO  RVN 

«  THE  CAMBODIAN  INCURSION  WAS  CONSTRAINED  FROM 
THE  OUTSET  AND  COULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  DECISIVE 
STRATEGICALLY  OR  TACTICALLY.  GIVEN  THE  IRREVOCABILITY 
OF  THE  U  S  WITHDRAWAL.  THE  INHERENT  WEAKNESSES  OF  Tilt 
FANK  ARMED  FORCED  AND  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DETERMINATION 
OF  THC  DRV 
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Figure  A- 1 3 . 
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Decision  X*'II;  US  Decision  To  Launch  Incursions  Against  F.nemy 
Sanctuary  Bases  in  Cambodi? 
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XIII.  DECISION  TO  LAUNCH  A  COMBINED  US/RVHAF  INCURSION  INTO  THE  PAVN/PLAF 
SANCTUARY  BASES  IN  CAMBODIA  52/ 

A.  Decision.  Following  the  “secret"  bombing  war  in  Cambodia  in 
T555",  tKe  US  administration  decided  it  necessary  to  send  US/RVNAF 
ground  forces  temporarily  into  the  Parrot's  Beak  and  Fish  Hook 
areas. 

1.  When:  March  1970. 

2.  Principal  Deci si  on-Makers:  President  Nixon  and  Dr. 

Kissinger,  with  support  by  JCS  and  COMUSMACV. 

3.  Purpose: 

a.  To  destroy  major  enemy  stockpiles  and  base  areas  that 
supported  enemy  operations  in  more  than  half  of  RVN. 

b.  To  stave  off  communist  domination  of  Cambodia. 

c.  To  save  the  new  Lon  Nol  government. 

d.  To  help  defend  South  Vietnam. 

e.  To  protect  American  withdrawal  by  gaining  time. 

f.  To  spare  Saigon  the  shock  of  seeing  its  neighbor  fall. 

g.  To  dany  Hanoi  an  easy  gain  and  an  excuse  to  spu^n 
negotiations. 


B,  Precedents. 

1.  Sihanouk  had  tolerated  some  50,000  DRV  troops  in  Cambodia. 

2.  Johnson  had  refused  to  permit  ground  attacks  on  supply 

routes  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  to  avoid  a  "wider  war"  and 
possible  Soviet/Chinese  intervention. 

3.  Sihanouk  in  1965  secretly  and  tacitly  acquiesced  in  American 
B-52  bombing  of  communist  base  areas  in  Cambodia. 

4.  Sihanouk  was  deposed  in  March  1970  by  Lon  Nol. 

5.  Lon  Nol  tried  tc  push  out  tha  communist  troops  without 

success  and  therefore  requested  US  support. 
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C.  Options.  General  Creighton  Abrams  suggested  three  options: 

1.  Have  South  Vietnamese  troops  harrass  the  enemy  across  the 
border. 

2.  Help  the  South  Vietnamese  army  conduct  larger  attacks  over  a 
period  of  months  to  disrupt  enemy  bases. 

3.  Use  US  forces  with  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  swift  full- 
scale  assaults  on  bases. 

0.  In1' '  -  '  .il  Factors. 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  China  was  less  able  to  interfere  because  she  was  crip¬ 
pled  by  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  suffered  inter¬ 
rupted  diplomatic  ties  with  developing  nations,  and 
because  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split. 

b.  US  detente  with  the  Soviets  lessened  likelihood  of 
Soviet  interference. 

c.  Earlier  Indonesia  overthrew  the  communists  and  became 
more  a  stable  anticommunist  neighbor  (more  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia  than  before). 

2.  Domestic: 

•  Some  fear  of  domestic  reaction  to  the  incursion,  but 

this  was  outweighed  by  the  need  to  save  Lon  Nol  and  to 
get  a  stronger  hand  in  negotiations  by  weakening  the 
sanctuary  bases. 

E .  Effect  of  the  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam  53/ 

1.  It  widened  the  war,  thereafter  requiring  continuous  air  and 
logistic  support  for  Lon  No  1 1  s  forces  and  government. 

2.  It  facilitated  US  withdrawal  by  interrupting  communist 
logistics  efforts  and  thereby  gaining  time  for  Vietnamiza- 
tion. 

3.  The  1969  secret  bombing  and  the  major  incursion  in  1970 
which  seemingly  reversed  de-escalation,  and  withdrawal  caused 
a  powerful  domestic  reaction. 

4.  It  caused  reversals  in  efforts  to  negotiate  and  end  the  war: 
The  Soviets  backed  off  from  the  Indochina  conference  idea; 
Sihanouk  joined  a  new  united  military  front  for  liberation 
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of  Indochina;  Lon  Nol ,  his  government  still  falling, 
requested  $500  million  more  in  military  aid. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision. 

1.  Because  of  the  domestic  reaction  to  the  Cambodian  actions, 
the  US  was  later  constrained  from  helping  RVNAF  in  its 
operations  (Lamson  719)  in  Laos,  which  suffered  heavy  casual¬ 
ties. 

2.  US  negotiating  hand  was  weakened  as  Hanoi  took  advantage  of 
the  American  antiwar  movement. 

G.  Insights: 

1.  The  decision  to  make  an  attack  into  Cambodia  was  made  too 
late  to  be  viable  politically,  and  it  impelled  restrictive 
legislation  which  impacted  on  the  conduct  of  that  war  and 
any  future  conflicts. 

2.  The  military  implementation  of  the  Cambodian  incursion 
decision  was  self-constrained  from  the  outset  and  could  not 
have  been  decisive  strategically  or  tactically,  given  the 
irrevocability  of  the  US  withdrawal,  the  inherent  weaknesses 
of  the  FANK  (Cambodian  armed  forces)  and  the  strength  and 
determination  of  the  ORV. 
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Figure  A - 1 4 .  Decision  XIV:  US  Decisions  To  Bomb  DRV  Military  Targets  and 
Mine  Haiphong  Harbor 
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KIV.  DECISION  TO  BOMB  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  MILITARY  TARGETS  AND  TO  MINE 
HAIPHONG  HARBOR  AND  INLAND  WATERWAYS  (LINEBACKER  I  AND  II)  54/ 

A.  Decision,  The  decision  included  the  following  components: 

•  Mine  all  entrances  to  North  Vietnamese  ports. 

«  ! 

•  Interaict  delivery  of  supplies  on  internal  waters  of  North 
Vietnam. 

•  Cut  off  LOCs  as  much  as  possible.  ' 

•  Initiate  air  and  nava1  strikes  against  military  targets  in 
DRV. 

•  Interdict  shipping  in  the  open  ocean  to  stop  coastal  ships 

from  supplying  DRV.  I 

i 

•  Bomb  communist  depots  and  supply  lines  in  DRV.  j 

•  Cut  key  bridges  in  DRV. 

1.  When:  President  Nixon  announced  this  decision  (Linebacker  I  : 

and  mining  the  Haiphong  harbor)  on  television  May  8,  1972.  * 

Linebacker  II  was  announced  December  18. 

2.  Principal  Decision-Makers:  President  Nixon  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  "based  on  the  recommendations  ot  JCS  and  Kissinger,  but 

w’th  dissent  from  Secretaiy  of  Defense  Laird.  ; 

3.  Purposes:  ] 

a.  Coerce  DRV/VC  to  agree  to  immediate  cease  fire  under  * 

international  supervision  throughout  all  of  Indochina. 

b.  Coerce  the  Communists  :nto  returning  all  American  POWs. 

c.  Counteract  the  1972  Easter  offensive  and  reverse  DRV 
gains. 

d.  Drive  DRV  forces  beck  to  their  sanctuaries. 

e.  Close  off  DRV's  importing  of  war  material  &  supplies  | 

from  PRC  and  USSR.  j. 

f.  Offer  a  "carrot"  that  if  (a)  and  (b)  conditions  are  ‘ 

met,  US  would  withdraw  60,000  men  within  the  next  four 

months. 
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g.  Buy  time  before  pulling  out  entirely. 

4.  Theme:  The  need  to  break  the  Paris  peace  talks  stalemate, 

Bring  home  the  POWs,  and  withdraw  necessitated  the  use  of 
force.  President  Nixon  halted  the  bombing  October  23  on  the 
promise  of  progress;  the  pause  only  meant  DRV  recovery  and 
further  hostilities,  so  President  Nixon  resumed  the  bombing 
December  18,  1972.  This  led  to  the  January  1973  ceasefire 
talks. 

B.  Precedents. 

1.  1965-1968  bombing  of  DRV  as  discussed  in  Decision  #8. 

2.  During  the  1965-68  Rolling  Thunder  operations,  President 
Johnson  rejected  the  JCS  proposal  to  close  Haiphong  and 
knock  out  part  of  the  Red  River  dike  system.  Although  80£ 
of  the  imports  for  DRV  came  through  Haiphong,  he  would  not 
authorize  mining  and  blockading  out  of  fear  of  Chinese/ 
Soviet  intervention  and  fear  of  heavy  civilian 
casualties. 55/ 

C.  Options. 

1.  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  while  proceeding  with  Vietnami- 
zation,  as  proposed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird. 

2.  Do  nothing  new  out  of  fear  of  more  criticism  at  home  and  out 
of  fear  of  widening  the  war. 

3.  Bomb  civilian  centers  as  well  as  military  targets  to  further 
demoralize  the  enemy  This  was  rejected  because  of  antici¬ 
pated  public  reaction  and  damage  to  US  prestige. 

D.  Influential  Factors. 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  Paris  peace  talks  at  a  stalemate.  DRV  was  demanding 
that  Thieu  resign  and  the  US  withdraw. 

b.  US  detente  with  USSR  and  rapproachment  with  PRC  would 
likely  soften  these  two  countries'  reactions  to  US 
bombing  in  DRV. 

c.  ORV/VC  spring  1972  Easter  offensive  and  invasion 
required  punishment  and  reversal  of  their  gains. 
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2.  Domestic: 

•  War  critic.s  already  concerned  about  bombing  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos;  bombing  in  NVN  would  increase  the  furor. 

E.  Effect  of  the  Decision  on  LIS  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

1.  The  bombing  led  directly  to  the  successful  January  1973, 
ceasefire  talks. 

2.  It  stopped  the  DRV  invasion,  inflicted  heavy  casualties,  and 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  substantial  PAVN  forces. 

3.  It  virtually  eliminated  shipment  of  goods  through  Haiphong 
and  other  ports. 

4.  It  seriously  crippled  railroad  traffic  from  China  to  DRV. 

5.  It  cut  all  imports  to  DRV  from  Communist  allies  to  1/3  or 
1/2  of  what  it  had  been  in  May  1972.56/ 

6.  Hanoi  responded  in  Pans  to  Linebacker  I  by  dropping  its 
insistence  on  a  coalition  government  and  the  resignation  of 
Thieu;  these  concessions  were  withdrawn  after  the  bombing 
halt.  President  Nixon  therefore  resumed  with  Linebacker  II 
iri  December  1972. 

7.  After  Linebac^r  II,  L'RV's  electricity  supply  was  crippled 
and  its  air  defenses  were  shattered. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision. 


1 .  Positive: 

«  Progress  with  the  Paris  peaca  -calks;  US  POWs  returned 
home;  and  RVN's  military  situation  appeared  stable. 
General  William  Momver  said,  I:).t  was  apparent  that  air 
power  was  the  decisive  factor  leading  to  the  peace 
agreement  of  15  Ja. '-ary  1973.  "57/ 

2.  Negative: 

a.  Severe  criticism  in  the  US  which  raised  the  con¬ 
straints  against  further  bombing. 

b.  Senate  Democrats  adopted  a  resolution  disapproving  of 

the  escalation  of  the  war.  It  was  offered  by 

Sent- or  W.  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  approved  29  to  14.  Furthermore, 
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the  Senate  Democrats  endorsed  a  proposal  that  all  *unds 
for  Vietnam  War  be  cut  off  four  months  after  DRV 
returned  American  prisoners. 58/ 


G.  Insights. 

1.  The  bombing  pause  between  Linebacker  I  and  II  provided  the 
enemy  t  me  to  recover  some  of  its  losses  and  damage,  and 
reverse-,  some  of  the  progress  already  made  in  Paris  (DRV 
withdrew  some  important  concessions). 

2.  The  1972  bombing  succeeded  in  achieving  US  purposes  because 
(1)  Haiphong  was  mined  and  therefore  war  material  and  sup¬ 
plies  could  not  easily  be  replaced  and  (2)  the  new  "smart" 
bombs  which  were  accurate  and  efficient,  were  used. 

3.  The  US  did  not  effectively  counter  DRV  propaganda  which 
sharply  criticized  US  bombing  and  brought  sympathy  to  the 
DRV.  The  DRV  reported,  for  example,  that  1,600  civilians 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  US  bombing,  but  the  US  failed  to 
counter  this  with  the  fact  that  DRV  forces  had  killed  25,000 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  in  the  1972  Easter  offensive. 

4.  The  US  fail  ad  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bombing.  The  terms  of  the  peace  settlement  could  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  the  US  and  GVN  had  the  US  threat¬ 
ened  further  bombing  on  the  scale  of  Linebacker  II.  But  the 
American  public  and  congressional  clamor  constrained  the  US 
from  employing  such  threats  or  taking  such  actions. 
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XV.  PARIS  CEASE-FIRE  ACCORDS  59/ 

A.  Decision.  Decision  to  reach  peace  agreement  between  the  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  and  the  US  (The  Paris  f»ace  talks  were 
stalled  when  Nixon  came  to  office.  Henry  Kissinger  sought  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  moving  the  talks  off  dead  center. ) 

1.  When:  The  cease-fire  was  signed  in  January  1973,  but  the 
negotiations  had  been  intense  from  the  summer  of  1972. 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  Nixon  and  Kissinger  were  the 
principal  decision  makers  who  formulated  the  plan  for  peace 
and  obtained  both  Soutn  and  North  Vietnamese  participation. 

3.  Purpose:  The  stated  purpose  of  the  cease-fire  agreements 

was  to  bring  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  provide  a 

context  for  US  withdrawal  from  the  conflict. 

4.  Themes: 

a.  South  Vietnam  had  to  be  prepared  to  defend  itself 
through  both  the  Vietnamization  and  pacification  pro¬ 
grams  . 

b.  The  United  States  role  in  the  war  had  to  be  rtduced. 

d.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  to  be  persuaded  to  join  in 

peace  negotiations  short  of  their  stated  objectives  of 
toppling  the  GVN. 

e.  The  South  Vietnamese  had  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  a 

cease-fire  that  fell  short  of  their  earlier  objective 
of  forcing  the  communist  forces  out  of  the  South. 

B.  Precedents  for  the  Decision.  President  Johnson  had  initiated 
peace  talks  with  the  No’rth  Vietnamese  in  1968.  By  1972  it  was 
evident  that  those  talks  would  not  produce  a  cease-fire. 

C  Options. 

1.  Kissinger's  program  for  achieving  peace  included  both 

threats  of  intensified  warfare  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  offerings  of  financial  assistance  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  establish  and  maintain  peaco.  LBJ  su^ested 

aid  to  DRV  in  1965  speecn  -it  Johns  HopK.ns. 

2.  The  South  Vietnamese  sought  to  stre-qthen  c^eir  position  by 
refusing  t.o  accept  the  establishment  oi  an  in-place 
ceasefire. 
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3.  Kissinger  was  able  to  create  a  carefully  balanced  peace 

agreement  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  The  North  Vietnamese  were  persuaded  to  negotiate 
through  the  effectiveness  of  two  1972  bombing  cam¬ 
paigns,  Linebacker  I  and  Linebacker  II.  The  cost  of 
continuing  its  war  became  prohibitive. 

b.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  failed  in  their  1972  "Easter 
Offensive. " 

c.  Although  the  GVN  continued  to  have  misgivings  over  US 
•  intentions  and  reliability,  the  South  Vietnamese  were 

somewhat  reassured  by  Nixon  that  if  the  North  broke  the 
agreements,  the  US  would  retaliate  in  strength. 

D.  Influential  Factors 

1 .  Foreign: 

•  By  1972  US  diplomatic  initiatives  with  both  the  PRC  and 
USSR  had  undercut  the  basis  for  a  long-term  Northern 
strugg’a  against  RVN. 

2.  Domestic: 

a.  The  antiwar  movement  was  exerting  pressure  on  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

‘\  The  US  economy  was  weakened  by  inflation. 

c.  Nixon's  I y 72  landslide  victory  gave  him  a  strong  man¬ 
date  for  achieving  peace. 

E.  Effect  of  Decision.  The  decision  to  sign  the  Paris  cease-fire 

accords  effectively  ended  US  participation  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  the  Decision.  The  success  of  the  peace  accords 

depended  upon  either  the  good  will  of  all  the  parties  who  were 

signatories  or  upon  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  accords.  The  North  Vietnamese  used  the  peace  provided  by 
the  accords  to  prepare  for  their  firal  attack  on  RVN.  The  United 
States  government,  weakened  by  domestic  dissent  and  Watergate, 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  accords 
in  spite  of  promises  to  the  GVN.  During  the  1973  Middle  East 

war,  the  US  resupplied  Israel  from  POMCUS  and  PWRMS  stocks  in 
Europe  thereby  eroding  the  supply  base  that  mignt  otherwise  have 
been  used  to  support  RVNAF. 
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G.  Insights. 

1.  The  Nixon  Administration  made  commitments  to  the  RVN  that 
required  support  from  the  Congress.  When  that  support  was 
called  for,  Congress  refused. 

2.  US  objectives  in  RVN  changed  over*  time--from  wanting  to 
ensure  a  free,  viable,  independent  South  Vietnam  to  wanting 
US  POWs  returned  and  US  forces  extricated  from  RVN  while  at 
the  same  time  ensuring  a  period  during  which  the  RVN  might 
achieve  the  capability  to  stand  alone. 

3.  The  DRV  accurately  assessed  the  situation  in  late  1972  and 
early  1973: 

a.  The  US  was  anxious  to  end  the  war  and  sign  the  cease¬ 
fire  before  the  inauguration. 

b.  The  educed  US  demands  enabled  the  DRV  to  retain  its 
troops  in  RVN  and  in  the  border  sanctuaries,  thereby 
retaining  a  geostrategic  advantage  over  RVN/RVNAF. 

c.  The  punishment  suffered  by  the  DRV  in  Linebacker  I  and 
II  was  severe,  but  they  were  able  to  stop  their  losses 
by  agreeing  to  the  ceasefire  at  a  time  when  their  other 
objectives  became  achievable. 

d.  The  ceasefire  made  it  possible  to  reopen  the  strategic 
lines  of  communication  overland  from  China  and  through 
Haiphong  port,  thereby  facilitating  replemshmer.t  of 
supply  and  r.iateriel  losses  during  the  Linebacker 
campaigns. 

4.  Agreeing  to  the  ceasefire  records  assured  the  DRV  that  US 
forces  would  leave  RVN  and  leave  the  field  to  them. 
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Figure  A-18. 


Decision  XVI:  US  Congressional  Decision  To  Cut  US  Military 
Assistance  to  RVN  to  $700  Million 
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XVI.  CONGRESSIONAL  V(FE  TO  CUT  MILITARY  SPENDING  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  60/ 

A.  Decision.  The  H'use  and  the  Senate  vote  to  reduce  military  aid 

to  RVto  to  $700  million  (Sept.  1974)  and  not  to  grant  supplemental 

aid  (April  1975). 

1.  When :  September  1974  and  April  1975. 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  Congress  as  decision  maker.  Key 

proponents:  Fulbri'ght,  Mansfield,  Muskie,  over  opposition 

of  Ford,  Kissinger. 

3.  Purpose:  The  decisions  were  intended  to  reduce  dramatically 
DT  involvement  in  a  conflict  for  which  military  solutions  no 
longer  appeared  viable.  The  US  involvement  in  Vietnam  was 
becoming  less  and  less  popular  for  political  and  economic 
reasons  and  Congress  wanted  to  take  a  greater  part  in  deci¬ 
sion  making. 

4.  Theme:  The  executive's  "Peace  with  Honor"  had  bocome  "Get 
Out  Now"  in  Congress  (due  to  the  growing  antiwar  sentiment 
in  Congress).  These  actions  murk  the  beginning  of  an 
isolati oni st/non- involvement  trend,  reducing  US  military 
involvement  overseas  in  favor  of  taking  care  of  the  home 
front, 

a.  The  actions  also  signal  congressional  re- emergence  as  a 
powerful  decision  maker  in  foreign  affairs,  an  area 
former^  dominated  by  the  executive  branch. 

b.  Economic  and  military  withdrawal  constitute  a  new 
theme,  contrary  to  our  pledges  to  Thieu  at  the  time  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreements. 

B.  Precedents. 

1.  30  June  1973  -  Congress  voted  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  US 
military  activity  in  Indochina  region  after  August  15,  1973. 

2.  7  November  1973  -  Enactment  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
provided  Congress  greater  oversight  authority  vis  a  vis  US 
military  involvement  abroad.  While  not  a  direct  precedent 
to  the  September  1974  congressional  move  to  drasticaTly  cut 
funds,  the  action  is  consonant  with  the  trends  and  themes 
discussed  above. 

3.  3  April  1974  -  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  voted  not  to 
increase  aid  to  Vietnam  beyond  current  levels;  the  trend  had 
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been  $2.27  billion  for  fiscal  1973,  $1,010  billion  tor 

fiscal  1y74  and  $700  million  for  fiscal  1S75. 

4.  5  August  1974  -  Senate/House  Conference  agreed  to  impose  $1 

billion  ceiling  on  all  military  aid  for  the  next  11  months. 

Nixon  signs  into  law. 

C.  Options.  This  Congressional  decision  came  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  in  turmoil  due  to  Nixon's  resignation  a  month 
earlier.  Thus,  while  members  of  the  executive  branch  favored 
providing  increased  aid  to  RVN,  they  could  gain  little  support 
for  their  views. 

D.  Influential  Factors 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  Oct  1973  Middle  East  war  and  o1'  1  embargo. 

d.  The  Middle  East  situation  was  taking  up  much  of 
Kissinger's  time  and  attention.  Earlier  in  1974,  he 
had,  through  "shuttle  diplomacy,"  achieved  military 
disengagement  accords  between  Israel  and  Syria,  and 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

c.  The  Cyprus  crisis  had  erupted. 

d.  The  US  was  pursuing  detente  with  the  USSR  and  PRC. 

2.  Domestic: 

a.  Direct  Factor  -  strong  antiwar  sentiment  among  the 
U5  people  and  witrsir:  Congress  (antiwar  protests)  and 
feelings  reflecting  a  "why  can't  they  fight  their  own 
war?"  stance. 

b.  Indirect  Factor  -  Because  the  Watergate  hearings  were 
beginning  and  John  Dean's  testimony  was  incriminating 
President  Nixon,  the  power  of  the  presidency  was 
reduced. 

c.  Pi rect  -  Worsening  US  economic  situation  and  public 
weariness  with  US  involvement  in  Vietnam  encouraged 
Congress  to  move  toward  withdrawal  of  US  economic  aid 
to  RVN. 

d.  Indirect  Factor  -  Nixon  resigns. 
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£.  Effect  of  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

1.  Severe  reduction  of  US  economic  and  military  support.  This 
decision  was  a  key  point  in  US  economic  withdrawal  from 
RVN  (military  withdrawal  had  already  taken  place). 

2.  The  oil  embargo  and  high  inflation  caused  the  $700  million 
US  aid  to  become  worth  even  less. 

F.  Effectiveness  of  Decision.  The  decisions  were  a  continuation  of 
a  trend  of  withdrawal  of  economic  support  to  RVN  to  which  Con¬ 
gress  adhered.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  decisions--withdrawal  of 
US  invol vement--was  achieved.  Additional  effects,  unintended 
though  they  were,  include  the  creation  of  ammunition,  POL,  and 
equipment  shortages,  and  a  further  weakening  of  morale  among 
RVNAF  troops  and.  the  population  of  RVN. 61/ 

G.  Insights. 

1.  The  Vietnam  conflict  had  no  popular  support  in  the  US  and 
Congress  responded  to  popular  sentiments  by  imposing  itself 
as  decision  maker. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  presidency 
were  lessened  due  to  the  effects  of  Watergate. 

3.  The  rapidly  decreasing  support  for  RVN  seriously  weakened 
RVNAF 's  military  posture  while  PAVN  grew  stronger. 
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Dacision  XVII: 
Phuoc  Long 


US  Decision  flot  to  Aid  RVfl  at  the  Fall  of 
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XVII.  US  DECISION  NOT  TO  AID  SOUTH  VIETNAM1  b  DEFENSE  OF  PHUOC  LONG 
PROVINCE  62/ 

A.  Decision.  The  US  decided  against  intervening  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  at  the  time  of  the  DRV  attack  on  Phuoc  Long. 
Although  the  US  entered  its  diplomatic  protests,  it  refrained 
from  sending  grounci/air  materiel  and  support  to  South  Vietnam  as 
the  attack  was  underway  and  following  the  fall  of  the  province. 
This  decision  was  taken  in  spite  of  Nixon's  secret  assurance  to 
Thieu  in  November  1972  and  January  1973  that,  should  the  North 
violate  the  cease-fire  in  a  major  way,  the  US  could  be  counted  on 
to  react  with  force.  These  assurances  were  provided  to  Thieu 
through  two  personal  letters  from  President  Nixon. 63/ 

1.  When:  December  1974/January  19/3 

2.  Principal  Decision  Makers:  Congress  as  decision  maker, 
opposed"  by  President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 

3.  Purpose:  Adherence  to  US  commitment  to  withdrawal 

4.  Themes:  RVN  must  fight  its  own  war  and  US  must  withdraw. 
TFe  broad  themes  of  US  withdrawal  and  deescalation  were 
present  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  However,  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  in  Congress  and  the  Ford  admini¬ 
stration  as  to  how  fast  the  US  should  withdraw.  President 
Ford  arid  Dr.  Kissinger  felt  that  the  US  should  continue  to 
provide  financial  support  for  the  purchase  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  country  to  buy  time  for  a 
"decent  interval."  Kissinger  and  Ford  were  still  concerned 
with  the  issue  of  American  prestige  and  image.  Kissinger's 
statement  raises  this  point.  "I  believe,  and  the  Admini¬ 
stration  believes,  that  if  Vietnam  falls  as  a  result  of  an 
American  decision  to  cut  off  its  aid,  that  this  will  have, 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  most  serious  consequences  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy...  it  must  raise  the  gravest 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  countries  that  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  us  ...,"  (February  25,  1975). 64/  Congress, 
however,  took  the  view  that  Vietnam  would  have  to  make  it  on 
its  own  as  there  was  no  public  support  for  further  aid. 

B.  Precedents 


1.  Paris  Peace  Agreement  -  27  January  1973  signed  by  the  US 
called  for  a  reduction  of  US  presence  in  the  region. 

2.  Both  sides  violated  the  truce  by  "planting  flags"  in  claimed 
territory.  In  fact  DRV  stepped  up  its  infiltration  of  men 
and  equipment  to  the  South  -  despite  this,  US  responses  were 
light  in  view  of  the  offense.  While  at  first  the  US 
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embarked  on  a  bombing  campaign  to  punish  the  North  for  its 
violations,  the  Congress  reacted  strongly  and  the  bombing 
was  halted.  Harsh  words  characterized  the  level  of  US 
responses  to  violations  by  the  North. 

3.  June  1973  -  Congress  passed  a  bill  curtailing  all  military 
action  by  US  forces  in  or  over  Indochina;  Nixon, 
disapproving  of  the  measure,  negotiated  to  delay  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  until  15  August  1973. 

4.  0ctober/Novemberl973  -  Congress  passed  the  War  Powers  Reso¬ 
lution  limiting  the  president's  traditional  freedom  of 
action  with  regard  to  employment  of  armed  force*!.  Congress 
overrode  the  presidential  veto  and  the  Resolution  became  law 
PL93-148. 

5.  Congressional  aid  cuts  as  described  in  Decision  XVI. 

C.  Options. 

1.  Intervention  by  the  US  was  the  option  not  taken.  While  the 
US  sent  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  to  the  Vietnamese 
coast  and  ordered  the  Third  US  Marine  Division  (located  in 
Okinawa)  to  emergency  alert,  no  military  action  was  taken. 
Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
this  (Phuoc  Long  attack)  was  not  a  massive  offensive  by  the 
North  and  could  be  ignored. 65/ 

2.  A  second  range  of  options  concerned  the  provision  of  addi¬ 
tional  financial  assistance  in  order  to  buoy  RVN  up  while  it 
was  fighting  the  North.  The  Ford  administration  in  January 
1975  announced  that  it  would  ask  Congress  for  additional 
military  aid  for  the  region,  to  include  supplemental  aid  of 
$300  million  for  RVN.  This  was  followed  on  February  8, 
1975,  by  Ford's  endorsement  of  the  idea  that  the  US  embark 
on  a  massive  aid  program  to  RVN  such  that  the  country  might 
be  "economically  independent"  within  three  years. 

D.  Influential  Factors. 

1 .  Foreign: 

a.  By  1975,  the  US  was  preoccupied  with  achieving  a  peace 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East  and  Kissinger,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  as  the  link  from  Nixon's  administration  to 
Ford's,  was  consumed  by  step-by-step  diplomatic  manue- 
vers. 

fc.  US  progress  in  achieving  rapproachment  with  the  USSR 
(SALT  talks  etc.)  and  the  PRC  could  not  be  jeopardized. 
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2.  Domestic: 

a.  Watergate  had  sMriously  eroded  Presidential  author¬ 
ity.  Nixon  had  resigned,  and  Congress  took  actions  to 
insure  that  all  activities  to  be  conducted  by  the  US  in 
RVN  required  Congressional  authorization. 

b.  Thei e  was  tremendous  public  oressure  (reflected  in 
public  opinion  polls,  protests)  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  tha  Vietnamese  conflict  region.  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  May  1974,  and  other  protests  demonstrated  the 
fervor  of  public  coiunitmcnt.  to  stay  out  of  Vietnam. 

c.  The  US  economy  suffered  from  severe  inflation. 

E.  Effect  of  Decision  on  US  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Having  stepped 
aside  while  the  North  took  and  held "an  entfre  province  of  the 
South,  the  US  signalled  its  total  disengagement  from  the  war.  The 
decision  lent  credibility  to  the  US  withdrawal  effort.  The 
decision  had  a  very  clear  impact  on  the  North  as  it  indicated 
that  the  US  would  not/could  not  intervene  in  the  South.  The 
attack  on  Phuoc  Long  is  described  as  a  "trial  balloon"  attack  by 
the  North,  and  the  affect  on  the  North  was  immediate.  Le  Ouan 
stated,  "The  world  supports  us.  Never  before  have  the  military 
and  political  conditions  been  more  propitious." 

F.  Effectiveness  of  Decision.  With  US  intervention  no  longer 
TikeTyTthe  ►forth  felt  unhindered  in  !ts  attack  on  the  South. 

G.  Insights. 

1.  The  key  US  decision  makers,  particularly  Congress,  may  hava 
seriously  miscalculated  the  intentions  of  the  North  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Southern  defense. 

2.  Governments  cannot  be  counted  on  to  adhere  to  a  peace  treaty 
if  they  feel  that  their  aims  have  not  been  met.  Kissinger 
may  have  misjudged  the  sincerity  of  the  DRV  or  he  may  have 
believed  that  the  treaty  was  the  best  that  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  given  the  situation. 

3.  US  commitments  to  its  allies  must  be  made  according  to  the 
probability  for  their  realization.  President  Nixon's 
promises  to  Thieu  were  not  realistic  given  Congressional 
attitudes  at  the  time  and  Congressional  limitations  on 
presidential  power. 
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APPENDIX  A 
ENDNOTEa 


1.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Harry  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co. ,  1S56). 

United  States  -  Vietnam  Relations.  Bock  1  of  12  books  1945-1967, 
'(Washington,  D.C.:  DS  Government  Printing  Office,  1971).  Hereafter 
POD  US/VN  Relations. 

The  Public  Papeers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  1944-1945 
(Hew  Yorlc:  Harper  and  Bros?  j"  "1950). 

Joseph  Buttinger,  Vietnam:  A  Dragon  Embattled,  Vols.  I  and  II  (New 
York:  Praeger,  196717 

George  M.  Kahin  and  John  W.  Lewis,  United  States  in  Vietnam:  An 
Analysis  In  Depth  Of  The  History  Of  America's  Involvement  in'Vietnam, 
Strategic  Studies  Institute  (Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania":  0S~ffrmy 
War  College,  1978). 

Charles  MacDonald,  An  Outline  History  Of  US  Policy  Toward  Vietnam. 
Strategic  Studies  Insti tute  (Carlfsl e  Barracks ,  Pennsylvania:  E^Tftrmy 
War  College,  1978). 

2  White  House  Memorandum  for  Secretary  of  State,  17  March  1965,  cited  in 
POD  US/VN  Relations,  Book  I.A.l.b,  pp.  A-22  -  A-23. 

3.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Joseph  8uttinger,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  81. 

POD  US/VN  Relations,  Book  8,  pp.  255"282. 

George  Herring,  America's  Longest  War:  United  States  I''  Vietnam 
1950-1975  (Ntw  York:  John  Wileyj  1979)7  br.  Herring  provided  a  copy 
of  his  manuscript  to  the  BDM  study  team  for  purposes  of  this  study. 

Leslie  Gelb,  The  Irony  Of  Vietnam  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings 
Institute,  1979),  pp.  36-48. 

4.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Dwight  0.  Eisenhower,  Mandate  for  Change  1953-1956  (New  York:  Double- 
day,  1963),  pp.  332-37$"! 

POD  US/VN  Relations.  Book  9,  pp.  212-439,  705-709. 
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Richard  Betts,  Soldiers,  Statesmen  And  Cold  War  Crises  (Cambridqe 
Press,  1977),  pp.  I  M3,  $8-99, T06- 107. 

Buttinger,  op.  cit. 

Alexander  George,  and  Richard  Smoka,  Deterrence  In  American  Foreign 
Policy  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1974).  PP-  234-265. 

5.  Eisenhower,  op.  cu.,  p.  152. 

6.  Ibid. ,  p.  341 . 

7.  Ibid. ,  p.  345. 

8.  Ibid.  ,  p.  354. 

S.  Ibid.  ,  p.  353. 

10.  General  Matthew  Ridgway,  Soldier  (Westport:  Greenwood  Press,  1956). 

11.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

POD  US/VN  Relations,  3ooks  8,  9,  and  10. 

12.  Ibid.,  Book  10,  pp.  709-713,  676-741. 

13.  Ibid.  ,  Book  8,  p  731. 

14.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

POD  US/VN  Relations,  Book  2,  pp.  337-ff,  434,  359-ff,  419-421. 

15.  See  OOP  US/VN  Relations,  pp.  419-421,  NS AM  52:  Decision  to  send  CIA 
for  covert  harrassment  of  0RV  and  the  November  10,  1961  decision  to 
„ommit  a  US  Air  Force  Counterinsurgency  unit. 

16.  POO  US/VN  Relations,  Book  11,  p.  343. 

17.  Sources  of  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Guenter  Lewy,  America  In  Vietnam  (New  York:  Oxford  Press,  1978). 

Gelb,  op.  cit. 

OOP  US/VN  Relations,  Book  12,  V.B.4. 

William  Colby,  Honorable  Men  (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1978), 
Chapter  7. 
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18.  The  Overthrow  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  May-November,  1963:  Renewed  Coup 
Plotting,  The  Pentagon  Papers,  Sen.  Mike  Gravel,  ed.  (Boston:  3eacon 
Press,  1971),  Vol.  2,  4  tV^,  p.  25/ 

19.  Gelb,  p.  86. 

20.  Colby,  p.  213. 

21.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  interview  at  BDM,  September  8,  1979. 

22.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Collective  Defense  Treaties,  Committee  Print,  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1967). 

Chester  Cooper,  The  Lost  Crusade  (Greenwich:  Fawcett  Publishers, 

1970) ,  p.  297. 

23.  Collective  Defense  Treaties,  p.  204. 

24.  Ibid.  ,  p.  198. 

25.  Cooper,  p.  297. 

26.  John  N.  Moore,  Law  And  The  Indochina  War  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  19721” 

27.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Lewy,  op.  cit. 

POD  US/VN  Relations,  Books  4  and  8. 

Paul  Hammond,  Cold  War  And  Detente  (New  York.:  Harcourt,  Brace, 
Jovanovi^h,  Inc.  ,  1969). 

28.  Lyndon  Johnson,  The  Vantaqe  Point  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehard  &  Winston, 

1971) ,  p.  122. 

29.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following:  BDM  interviews  with 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Ambassador  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  and 
Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson, 

OOP  US/VN  Relations,  Books  4  and  5. 


Senator  Mike  Gravel,  Ed.,  The  Pentagon  Papers  Vol.  3  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1971). 
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Robert  Gallucci,  Neither  Peace  i'nr  Honor  (Baltimore:  John  Hopkins 
University  Press,  19)5) 

Lyndon  Johnson,  op.  cit.  Tha  Vietnam  War  (New  York:  Crown  Publishers, 
1979). 

30.  Gravel ,  Vol  3,  p.  391 . 

31.  Ibid. ,  p.  417. 

32.  Johnson,  p.  1 22. 

33.  Lewy,  p.  41. 

34.  Ibid.  ,  p.  47. 

35.  000  Chronology  of  Build-Up  Activity,  Phase  I  In  The  Build-Up  of  U.S. 
Forces,  POD  US/VN  Relations,  Book  4,  IV. C. 5,  pp.  5-14. 

36.  Lewy,  p.  46. 

37.  Ibid.  ,  p.  49. 

38.  Gravel,  Vol.  3,  p.  394;  Lewy,  p.  42. 

39.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Kinnard,  The  War  Manaqers  (Hanover:  University  of  New  Enqland  Press, 
1977). 

Doris  Kearns,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  American  Dream  (New  York: 
Signet,  1976). 

40.  Kinnard,  p.  119. 

41 .  Kearns ,  p.  296. 

42.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  in  the  following: 

Causes,  Origins,  and  Lessons  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Hearing  Before  the 
Commitv.ee  on  Foreign  Relations,  US  Senate,  2lst  Congress,  May  9-11, 
1972. 

Gravel ,  op.  cit. 

POO  US/VN  Relations,  Books  4  and  j. 

43.  Henry  Kissinger,  "The  Viet  Nam  Negotiations,"  Foreign  Affairs,  47:2, 
(January  1969). 
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44.  Ibid. 

45.  The  Nation,  .pri  l  15,  1978. 

45.  Oirector  of  Central  Intelligence  Working  Faper  1  March  196S,  cited  in 
POD  US/VN  Relations  Book  5,  pp.  18-21. 

47.  New  York  Times,  April  2,  1968. 

48.  Lewy,  p.  132. 

49.  Hedrick  Smith,  New  York  Times,  April  1,  1968. 

5G.  Leslie  Gelb,  Causes,  Origins,  347-359. 

51.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Lewy,  op.  cit. 

MacDonald,  op.  cit. 

Prank  Snepp,  Descent  Interval  (New  York:  Random  House,  1977). 

52.  BG  Tran  Dinh  The,  Cambodia  Incursion,  Indochina  Refugee  Authored  Mono¬ 
graph  Program.  Prepared  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of 
Chief  of  Military  History  (McLean,  Virgina:  General  Research  Cor¬ 
poration,  1978). 

y  Kissinger  "The  Agony  of  Vietnam,"  White  House  Years,  Part  2, 
Time,  October  8,  1979,  pp.  32-49. 

William  C.  Westmoreland,  A  Soldier  Reoorts  (New  York:  Doubleday, 
1976). 

Tad  Sz^c,  The  Illusion  of  Peace:  Foreign  Pol  icy  in  The  Nixon  Years 
(New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1978). 

William  Shawcross ,  Sideshow:  Kissinger,  Nixon,  and  the  Destruction 
of  Cambodia  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1974).. 

53.  Ibid.  See  also  "Letters"  in  The  Economist,  September  8,  1979,  pp.  6-7, 
in  which  William  Shawcross  responds  to  a  review  of  his  book  Sideshow. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  while  agreeing  with  the  reviewer  that  the"  book  is 
''misleading  and  unfair,"  provides  his  own  succinct  defense  of  US 
policy  and  his  description  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  war. 

54.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 
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Admiral  U.S.G.  Sharp,  Strategy  for  Defeat  (San  Rafael:  Presidio 
Press,  1978) 

General  William  Momyer,  Air  Power  In  Three  Wars,  Department  of  Air 
Force  (Washington,  O.C.:  0.5.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  pp. 

236-244. 

Richard  Nixon,  Memoirs  (New  York:  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1978). 

55.  Lewy,  op.  cit. ,  p.  392. 

56.  Ibid. ,  p.  411. 

57.  Momyer,  p.  243. 

58.  Sharp,  p.  247. 

59.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Lewy,  op.  cit. 

Nixon,  op.  cit. 

D.  R.  Palmer,  Summons  of  the  Trumpet  (San  Francisco:  Presidio  Press, 
1978). 

John  Stoessinger,  Henry  Kissinger:  The  Anguish  of  Power  (Toronto: 
G.  McLeod,  1976). 

60.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Ni:  -it. 

Allen  uui  :,  The  Lost  Peace  (Stanford:  Hoover  Institution  Press, 
1978). 

Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Twenty  Years  And  Twenty  Days  (N.Y.:  Stein  and  Day, 
1976). 

Snepp,  op.  cit. 

Sen.  Gen.  Van  Tien  Oung,  "Great  Spring  Victory",  FBIS,  6/7/76,  IV, 
110,  Supp.  38. 

61.  Lewy,  pp.  208-209. 

62.  Sources  for  this  decision  included  the  following: 

Ky,  op.  cit. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SUPPLEMENTAL  DATA  TO  CHAPTER  3:  BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION  ON  KEY  US  VIETNAM  DECISION  MAKERS, 

1945-1975,  THEIR  BACKGROUNDS  AND  BIASES 

The  information  included  herein  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Chapter 
3,  "Washington  and  Vietnam:  US  National  Level  Jicy  Makers  and  the 
Policy-Making  Process."  The  appendix  is  divided  by  the  six  post-WWII 
presidential  administrations;  for  each  administration  five  or  six  key  US 
Vietnam  decision  makers  are  discussed.  These  biographical  sketches  are  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive  studies  of  each  particular  decision  maker's 
background,  personality,  and  individual  biases.  Moreover,  the  selection  of 
the  key  Vietnam  decision  makers  is  not  definitive  or  exhaustive.  In  each 
of  the  administrations  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  a  graphic  overview  of  other 
important  Vietnam  decision  makers  is  included.  Those  chosen  appeared  to 
have  been  the  key  US  decision  makers  involved  in  major  US  policy  making 
regarding  Vietnam.  The  sources  used  in  compiling  Appendix  B  appear  in  the 
Volume  I'll  Bibliography.  In  addition,  direct  citations  appear  in  the 
endnote  section  for  Appendix  B. 
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APPENDIX  B 
KEY  DECISION  MAKERS 

A.  KEY  DECISION  MAKERS  WITHIN  THE  TRUMAN  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Truman  administration's  most  influential  decision  makers  involved 
in  Vietnam- related  matters  included  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  (later,  Secretary  of  State)  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of 
State  (later,  Secretary  of  Oefense)  George  Marshall,  Mr.  George  M.  Abbott  - 
the  US  Consul  General  in  Saigon,  and  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  (later, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs)  Dean  Rusk.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  individuals,  whose  roles  and  influence  will  be  discussed 
below,  other  important  advisers  involved  in  early  Vietnam  decision  making 
appeared  in  Chapter  3,  Figure  3-1,  a  graphic  representation  of  the  decision 
makers'  positions  within  the  administration. 

1 .  President  Harry  Truman 

Harry  Truman  assumed  the  presidency  on  April  12,  1945,  upon  the 
death  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Although  he  had  been  aware  of 
Roosevelt's  deteriorating  health,  Truman  was  initially  overwhelmed  and  ill 
at  ease  in  the  presidency.  V  As  vice  president,  he  had  participated  only 
marginally  in  high-level  decision  making. 2/  With  the  passage  of  time,  his 
familiarity  with  foreign  affairs  grew  and  he  came  to  share  tne  views  held 
by  many  of  his  top-level  advisers  that  communist  aggression  was  a  Moscow- 
inspired  and  directed  operation,  bent  on  consuming  all  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 3/  His  famous  speech  of  1947,  concerning  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
set  the  stage  for  containing  communism  by  offers  of  US  military  and  econo¬ 
mic  assistance  to  the  newer  and  hence  weaker  countries  of  the  world. 4/ 
Known  as  the  Truman  Doctrine,  this  policy  was  broadly  applied  by  President 
Truman  and  his  administration;  Vietnam,  for  example,  was  given  US  aid  based 
on  this  doctrine. 

2.  George  Marshall 

General  George  Marshall,  Truman's  third  Secretary  of  State,  was 
praised  by  the  president  for  his  outstanding  leadership  abilities. 5/  Prior 
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to  succeeding  Secretary  Byrnes,  General  Marshall  headed  a  mission  to  China 
in  an  effort  to  reconcile  nationalist  and  communist  forces.  His  experi¬ 
ences  in  China  helped  shape  his  understanding  of  communism  and  nationalism 
in  the  post-war  environment;  his  personal  statement  to  the  president  upon 
returning  from  his  year-long  mission  in  January  1947,  revealed  both  his 
concern  about  the  Chinese  Communist  Party's  activities  and  his 
understanding  of  communism  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
nationalist  sentiments. 6/ 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Marshall's  first  mission  was  to  discuss 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  the  problem  of  Germany's  reunification.  His 
failure  to  reach  an  acceptable  agreement  with  the  Soviet  leaders  stimulated 
his  disdain  for  the  USSR  and  its  policies  regarding  Eastern  Europe.  The 
general's  most  significant  contribution  was  his  plan  for  European  economic 
recovery;  the  Marshall  Plan  became  a  basis  for  policy  toward  areas  outside 
of  the  European  community,  including  Indochina. 

As  Secretary  cf  State,  his  views  on  Indochina  and  on  Vietnam,  in 
particular,  opposed  France's  colonialist  posture.  But  he  also  cons  dered 
French  presence  in  the  area  more  desirable  than  Moscow's. 7/  During  his 
tenure,  Secretary  Marshall  promoted  political  -  economic  solutions  for 
Vietnam  as  a  way  to  reduce  communist  influence,  prevent  Chinese  communist 
penetration,  and  promote  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and  free 
Vietnam. 8/ 

3.  Dean  Acheson 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson 
served  as  Undersecretary  of  State,  a  position  which  afforded  him  ample 
exposure  to  the  complexities  of  the  post-war  environment.  Although  the 
administration  focused  its  primary  attention  on  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe, $/  Mr.  Acheson  also  dealt  extensively  with  Asian  affairs.  He  was 
instrumental  in  arranging  independence  for  the  Philippines,  assisted  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Thai-French  border  disputes  of  1946,  and  urged  the 
English  to  allow  for  Burma's  "peaceful  transition  to  sel f-government. "10/ 

Secretary  Acheson  placed  great  hopes  on  the  building  of  a  strong 
and  free  international  order. IV  US  military  strength,  security  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  NATO,  and  an  economically  viable  Europe  would  contribute  to 
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the  realization  of  this  goal.  With  the  defeat  of  the  nationalist  forces  in 
China,  however,  tie  Truman  administration  came  under  heavy  domestic  criti¬ 
cism  for  losing  an  ally  to  communism.  Secretary  Acheson  sought  to  explain 
the  loss,  vowing  that,  barring  direct  military  intervention  which  the  US 
public  would  never  have  tolerated,  the  Trumar.  administration  had  done  all 
that  was  feasib’a  to  "save"  China. T2/  Acheson  concluded  from  the  Chinese 
experience  that  no  amount  of  US  military  and  economic  aid  could  save  a 
government,  ever,  if  it  was  recognized  by  all  other  major  powers  and  had  the 
full  opportunity  to  achieve  its  national  aims,  unless,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
American  Consulate  in  Hanoi  in  May  1949,  it  could  rally  the  support  of  the 
people  against  the  communists  by  "affording  representation"  to  all  impor¬ 
tant  national  grouos,  "manifesting  devotion  to  national  as  opposed  to 
personal  or  party  interests,"  and  "demonstrating  real  leadership. "1_3/  When 
pressed  by  Vietnamese  opinion  that  "US  abandonment"  of  Nationalist  China 
presented  an  "unfavorable  augury"  for  any  noncommunist  regime  in  Vietnam, 
Acheson  stressed  that  Nationalist  China  met  its  fate  because  of  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  above  qualities  and  the  lack  of  a  will  to  fight,  not  because 
the  US  "wrote  it  off. "14/ 

By  1S49,  Acheson  had  become  fully  convinced  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
a  full  fledged  Communist.  15/  Although  he  was  confronted  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Ho  might  be  a  nationalist,  he  questioned  the  relevance  cf 
that  possioility,  given  Ho's  background.  According  to  Acheson,  in  his 
abbreviated-stylo  cable  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Hanoi: 

All  Stalinists  in  colonial  areas  are  nationalists. 

With  achievement  national  aims  (i.e.  ,  independence) 
their  objective  necessarily  becomes  subordination  state 
to  Commie  purposes  and  ruthless  extermination  not  only 
opposition  groups  but  all  elements  suspected  even 
slightest  deviation.  On  basis  examples  eastern  Europe 
it  must  be  assumed  such  wld  be  goal  Ho  and  men. . .  1_6/ 

4.  George  M.  Abbott 

George  Abbott,  who  served  with  the  US  Embassy  in  France  and  then 
as  US  Consul  General  in  Saigon,  provided  the  Trumcn  administration  with  an 
in-country  perspective  of  French-Vietnamese  relations  and  assessments  of 
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Ho  Chi  Minh.  In  1946,  at  the  request  of  the  US  Ambassador  to  France, 
Jefferson  Caffery,  he  met  with  Ho  and  found  the  Vietnamese  leader  desirous 
of  US  aid,  urging  such  assistance  as  beneficial  to  both  the  US  and  his  own 
fledgling  government.  1_7/  Despite  Abbott's  early  interaction  with  Ho  his 
communications  with  the  Truman  administration  in  1948-1949  indicated  his 
belief  that  Ho  was  a  communist  agent  of  Moscow  who  would  eventually  estab¬ 
lish  a  "New  Democratic  Republic"  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  only  recourse  for 
deterring  such  a  development,  he  believed,  was  US  recognition  of  the 
Bao  Dai  government. ]8/  His  assessments  proved  to  be  influential  in  the 
administration's  policy  regarding  Vietnam. 

5.  Dean  Rusk 

The  role  of  Oeputy  Undersecretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  the 
Truman  administration's  Vietnam  decision  making  deserves  mention  because 
his  line  of  thinking  as  developed  in  tha  late  1940' s  and  early  1950' s  was 
late**  drawn  upon  during  his  service  with  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 19/ 
As  Deputy  Undersecretary  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Mr.  Rusk  maintained  that  the  US  should  halt  communist  aggression 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition  to  promoting  US  economic  assistance,  Rusk 
urged  the  JCS  to  reassess  the  need  for  deploying  US  "resources"  in  Indo¬ 
china  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  region  which,  in  his  view,  was  "the  most 
strategically  important  area  of  Southeast  Asia. "20/ 

B.  KEY  DECISION  MAKERS  WITHIN  THE  EISENHOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

In  decisions  concerning  Vietnam,  two  individuals  had  central  roles: 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Among  the 
host  of  individuals  involved  in  the  decision-making  process,  two  others  had 
important  roles:  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Special  Committee  on  Indochina,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Arthur  Radford.  In  addition  to  these 
key  officials,  whose  background  and  policy  recommendations  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  below,  a  large  number  of  senior  advisers  assisted  these  key  decision 
makers.  Their  positions  were  highlighted  in  Chapter  3,  Figure  ?-2,  a 
schematic  overview  uf  the  Eisenhower  administration's  high-level  personnel. 
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1 .  President  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower 

President  Eisenhower  was  at  the  center  of  the  decision-making 
process  on  national-security  issues.  Eisenhower's  experience  as  Commander 
of  Allied  Forces  during  World  War  II  and  his  subsequent  service  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe  made  him  uniquely  familiar  with  political, 
economic,  and  military  factors  involved  in  national  and  multinational 
security.  His  military  background  also  gave  him  a  predisposition  for 
arriving  at  decisions  through  careful,  painstaking  staff  studies. 21/ 

President  Eisenhower  was  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  "domino 
theory"  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  believed  that  if  Indochina  fell,  "not  only 
Thailand  but  Burma  and  Malaya  would  be  threatened,  with  added  risks  to  East 
Pakistan  and  South  Asia  as  well  as  to  all  Indonesia. "22/  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  also  shared  three  important  perceptions  with  other  members  of  the 
policy-making  establishment:  belief  in  the  monolithic  nature  of  communism, 
belief  that  "Ho  Chi  Minh  was,  of  course,  a  hard-core  Communist,"  and  belief 
that  the  First  Indochina  War  was  a  "clear  case  of  freedom  defending  itself 
from  communist  aggression. "23/ 

2,  John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  chief  foreign  policy 
adviser,  enjoyed  an  influence  with  Eisenhower  that  was  unequalled  in  the 
Washington  bureaucracy.  Dulles  had  been  the  principal  architect  of  the 
Republican  Party's  "roll  back"  platform  of  1952,  and  his  vehement  anti¬ 
communist  orientation  during  his  years  as  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
thoroughly  recorded  by  historians. 2V  Less  well  recorded  is  Dulles's  anti¬ 
pathy  for  colonialism.  In  his  words, 

Colonialism  is  the  American  dil>  la.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  squeezed  between  our  opposition  to  colo¬ 
nialism  which  in  any  event  is  inevitably  passing,  and 
our  ties  to  the  colonial  powers  with  whom  we  are  linked 
in  the  Atlantic  alliance.  We  must  be  the  mediator 
between  the  European  colonial  powers  and  the  people 
struggling  for  independence. 25/ 
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Dulles  was  particularly  disturbed  by  French  colonial  policies  in 
Indochina.  He  deplored  what  he  considered  to  be  the  venal  readiness  of  the 
French  government  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  Viet  Minh,  and 
believed  that  if  Vietnam  was  to  survive  as  a  bulwark  against  the  expansion 
of  international  communism  in  Asia,  the  French  would  have  to  declare  their 
intention  to  grant  the  Associated  States  full  independence  after  (what 
later  came  to  be  called)  the  First  Indochina  War. 26/ 

Dulles  was  a  man  of  exceptional  intellectual  power  and  purpose, 
and  he  insisted  on  maintaining  a  strictly  personal  and  private  line  to 
President  Eisenhower. 27/  Dulles  concentrated  on  the  making  of  policy.  He 
had  no  interest  in  administering  the  Department  of  State,  which  he  left  to 
his  subordinates. 28/  His  ideas  on  policy  were  largely  self-developed;  he 
used  his  subordinates  to  produce  only  minor  refinements. 29/  In  addition, 
probably  as  a  result  of  his  own  observation  of  the  disastrous  veto  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  the  US  Senate,  Dulles  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
public  and  particularly  congressional  opinion,  which  was  reflected  in  a 
steady  collaboration  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  during 
his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State. 30/  This  collaboration  was  clearly 
evinced  during  the  Vietnam  crisis  over  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

3.  Arthur  Radford 

President.  Eisenhower,  a  military  expert  in  his  own  right,  turned 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  particularly  the  Chairman,  Admiral  Radford, 
for  advice  on  military  policy,  and  not  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 
Wilson.  Radford  had  served  previously  as  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
and  claimed  expertise  in  Asian  affairs.  31/  Like  Eisenhower  and  Dulles, 
Radford  was  zealous  in  his  anticommunism. 32/  This  anticommunist  posture 
led  him  to  argue  for  military  intervention  in  Indochina.  However,  his 
repeated  arguments  for  military  intervention  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  were  coun¬ 
tered  by  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  particularly  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Matthew  Ridgway. 

4.  Walter  Bedel  1  Smith 

More  influential  than  Admiral  Radford  in  Vietnam  decision  making 
was  Under  Secretary  of  State,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith.  Smith  was  a 
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longtime  personal  friend  of  Eisenhower's.  He  had  served  as  General  Eisen¬ 
hower's  wartime  Chief  of  Staff,  and  later  served  with  distinction  as  US 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  According  to  Eisenhower,  Smith's  statesmanlike  "tact  and  under¬ 
standing  were  remarkable  to  those  who  had  known  him  only  through  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Army  as  a  tough  and  rigid  taskmaster. "33/  Smith's  background 
and  oersonality  were  well  suited  for  his  role  in  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis, 
which  was  to  help  initiate  discussions  with  Britain,  France,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  in  the  hope  of  arranging  "united  action"  against  the  communist 
forces  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

C.  KEY  DECISION  MAKERS  WITHIN  THE  KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 


President  John  Kennedy's  commitment  to  a  creative,  action-oriented 
foreign  policy  was  reflected  in  his  choice  of  advisers.  The  men  most 
influential  in  Vietnam  decision  making  --  Robert  McNamara,  McGeorge  Bundy, 
Dean  Rusk,  Maxwell  Taylor,  and  Walt  Rostow  had  in  common  intellectual, 
scholarly  backgrounds  and  an  eagerness  to  employ  their  expertise  within  the 
dynamic  environment  provided  by  the  new  President. 34/  Figure  3-3,  appear¬ 
ing  in  Chapter  3,  provides  a  graphic  representation  of  the  positions  held 
by  the  above  advisers  as  well  as  those  of  other  important  individuals  in 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

1 .  Presi dent  John  F.  Kennedy 

Four  experiences  in  President  Kennedy's  past  significantly 
influenced  his  decisions  relating  to  Vietnam.  First,  as  the  son  of  the  US 
Ambassador  to  Great  8ritain,  Kennedy  witnessed  the  diplomatic  developments 
in  Europe  leading  to  World  War  II.  He  returned  to  Harvard  to  write  his 
thesis  on  the  appeasement  at  Munich,  later  published  as  Why  England  Slept. 
Kennedy's  understanding  of  the  consequences  of  that  appeasement  helped 
determine  his  perception  that  security  for  any  country  rested  on  a  superior 
military  force  and  the  will  to  use  it.  Moreover,  he  learned  the  uniqueness 
of  the  situation  that  led  to  the  Munich  tragedy.  Unlike  other  post-war 
presidents,  he  did  not  equate  the  situation  in  Vietnam  with  Hitler's  attcck 
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on  Czechoslovakia.  Rather  he  considered  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  be  a  civil 
war,  involving  insurgent  forces  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  which  would  be  won  by 
the  side  that  offered  the  Vietnamese  people  the  most  in  terms  of  freedom  to 
choose  their  political  leaders,  security,  and  nation-building  programs.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  politico-’military,  counterinsurgency  operations 
to  help  resolve  the  conflict. 35/  Second,  as  a  US  Senator,  Kennedy  made  two 
trips  to  South  Vietnam  and  undertook  a  concerted  study  of  Vietnam's  prob¬ 
lems;  as  a  result,  he  believed  that  a  prerequisite  to  defeating  communism 
in  Vietnam  was  the  development  of  a  viable,  nationalist  government. 36/  For 
Kennedy,  support  of  Diem  was  a  method  for  achieving  this  goal.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  indigenous  communist  movement  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  repre¬ 
sented  the  people's  aspirations  for  independence  and  national  self-determi¬ 
nation.  Third,  Kennedy  reacted  strongly  to  Khrushchev's  speech  on  "wars  of 
national  liberation,"  delivered  a  month  before  Kennedy  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Viewing  this  speech  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  free  world  and  his 
administration,  the  president-elect  steeled  his  resolve  to  make  a  clear 
showing  of  US  strength  in  Vietnam.  Fourth,  in  light  o'  his  perception  of 
the  Korean  experience,  Kennedy  was  determined  to  prevent  US  involvement  in 
another  protracted  land  war  in  Asia.  Shortly  before  his  presidential 
inauguration,  he  was  again  warned  of  the  dangers  of  such  involvement  in  a 
special  briefing  by  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  This  briefing  made  a  last¬ 
ing  impression  on  the  young  President. 37/ 

2.  Robert  McNamara 

President  Kennedy's  closest  adviser  on  Vietnam  was  his  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara.  McNamara  was  highly  skilled  in  the  art  of 
bureaucratic  management,  gaining  much  or  his  expertise  from  services  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  He  managed  the  Defense  Department  nike  a  business, 
utilizing  quantitative  techniques  of  systems  analysis  to  gain  maximum 
cost-effectiveness.  His  management  ability  and  his  extraordinarily  reten¬ 
tive  mind  impressed  President  Kennedy;  as  a  result,  McNamara  gained  unpre¬ 
cedented  influence  in  the  formulation  US  military  policy.  Since  this 
influence  was  sometimes  seen  as  infringing  on  the  province  of  the  military 
professionals  who  often  perceived  McNamara  and  his  staff  as  arrogant, 
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inexperienced  civilians  capable  of  overruling  their  expert  advice,  there 
was  resentment  towards  McNamara  and  his  role. 38/ 

In  the  area  of  military  policy,  Secretary  McNamara  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  developing  a  greatly  increased  nuclear  capability.  In  addition,  he 
emphasized  programs  for  the  improvement  of  US  conventional  warfare  capa- 
bilties.39/  McNamara  advocated  politico-military  solutions  for  the  insur¬ 
gency  problem  in  Vietnam  and,  in  October  1961,  urged  the  sending  of  combat 
forces  to  South  Vietnam  to  prevent  its  loss  to  communism. 40/ 

3.  McGeorge  Bundy 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Kennedy's  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  also  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the  White  House;  like 
McNamara,  he  was  extremely  intelligent  and  an  able  administrator.  Bundy 
sought  to  clarify  options  for  the  President;  his  efficiency  in  delegating 
responsibility  to  his  own  staff  and  in  eliciting  response  and  cooperation 
from  others  aided  the  development  of  these  options. 41/  In  contrast  to  his 
predecessors  under  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  whose  functions  were  predomi¬ 
nately  administrative,  Bundy  and  his  staff  enjoyed  considerable  influence 
in  the  formulation  of  national  security  policy. 42/ 

4.  Dean  Rusk 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  a  low-key  Southern  gentleman, 
deferred  to  Secretary  McNamara  on  matters  relating  to  Vietnam,  despite  his 
expertise  in  Asian  affairs, 43/  Secretary  Rusk  did,  however,  provide  a 
historical  dimension  to  Vietnam  decision  making,  having  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  in  the  Truman  administration. 

President  Kennedy  was  disappointed  that  Rusk  failed  to  develop 
imaginative,  dynamic  solutions  to  problems  in  Vietnam, 44/  yet,  Rusk,  perhaps 
in  deference  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  ambition  to  be  his  own  Secretary  of  State, 
never  sought  to  be  the  president's  alter  ego  in  foreign  pel  icy. 45/  While 
he  maintained  a  close,  personal  line  to  the  president,  he  realized  he  had 
other  duties  to  fulfill,  including  constant  interaction  with  other  govern¬ 
mental  departments  involved  in  the  formulation  of  US  foreign  policy. 46/ 
Secretary  Rusk  was  strongly  anticommunist,  and  was  especially  convinced 
that  Communist  China  was  responsible  for  the  turmoil  in  Vietnam. 
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5.  Maxwell  Taylor 

General  Maxwell  Taylor  had  impressed  Mr.  Kennedy  with  his  criti¬ 
cism  in  The  Uncertain  Trumpet  of  the  Eisenhower  administration's  strategy 
of  massive  retaliation.  Taylor  advocated  a  strategy  of  "flexible 
response,"  which  emphasized  capabilities  for  responding  to  limited  wars 
with  conventional  forces  and  weaponry.  When  President  Kennedy's  confidence 
in  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  diminished  by  the  experience 
of  the  Bay  uf  Pigs,  he  created  a  new  position  in  his  administration, 
Special  Military  Representative  tc  the  President,  and  appointed  General 
Taylor  to  fill  this  post. £7/  Taylor  argued  for  political  and  administra¬ 
tive  reforms  and  counterinsurgency  operations  in  South  Vietnam.  In  his 
view,  US  military  support  should  include  the  conventional  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam;  but  as  a  determined  advocate  of  the  "never  again"  school,  48/  he 
did  not  favor  the  use  of  American  ground  combat  forces  unless  such  a  step 
became  absolutely  necessary.  He  helped  establish  and  chaired  the  Special 
Group  for  Counterinsurgancy  to  discuss  ways  of  meeting  the  threat  of  insur¬ 
gency  warfare,  especially  as  exported  across  national  borders. 49/  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Taylor,  this  group  assured  recognition  throughout  the  government 
"that  subversive  insurgency  was  a  political -military  conflict  equal  in 
importance  to  conventional  warfare, "50/  In  October  1962,  General  Taylor 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  July  1964. 

6.  Walt  Rostow 

Walt  Rostow,  formerly  a  professor  of  economics,  served  as 
McGeorga  Bundy's  Deputy  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs 
early  in  the  Kennedy  administration.  Rostow  was  influential  in  developing 
the  Counterinsurgency  Plan  (CIP).51/  In  addition,  he  was  the  first  of 
Kennedy's  advisers  to  deal  closely  with  Vietnam" related  matters,  heading  a 
White  House  task  force  in  February  I961,  which  kept  a  close  watch  on 
developments  in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 52/  Yet  President  Kennedy,  while 
impressed  with  Mr.  Rostow' s  creativity,  became  suspicious  of  his  judgment 
on  questions  concerning  the  use  of  milita-y  force.  Rostow  had  been  one  of 
the  most  yociferous  advocates  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  of  using 
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US  combat  forces  in  the  South.  President  Kennedy  consistently  rejected 
that  advice,  believing  that  Vietnam  was  primarily  a  political  conflict 
which  required  counterinsurgency  efforts,  advisers,  and  aid.  After  a  few 
months  in  office,  President  Kennedy  appointed  Mr.  Rostow  Chairman  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Council,  thereby  moving  him  from  the 
White  House  to  a  somewhat  less  powerful,  "safer"  position  more  suited  to 
his  creative  approach  to  policy  making. 53/  In  this  position,  Mr.  Rostow 
put  his  professional  economic  talents  to  use  in  planning  programs  for  the 
economic  development  of  Third  World  countries. 54/ 

D.  KEY  DECISION  MAKERS  WITHIN  THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 


Johnson's  continuity  in  Vietnam  policy  sprang  not  only  from  his  own 
background  and  preconceptions  but  also  from  the  fact  that  he  kept  many  of 
President  Kennedy's  Cabinet  and  White  House  Staff  members  as  advisers. 
Although  Dean  Rusk  was  the  only  major  Vietnam  adviser  to  remain  in  the 
Johnson  Administration  until  Johnson  left  office  in  January  1969,  several 
of  Kennedy's  top-level  advisers,  such  as  Robert  McNamara  and  Walt  Rostow, 
McGeorge  Bundy's  rep lacement,55/  continued  to  serve  Johnson  for  the 
majority  of  his  presidential  tenure.  The  positions  of  these  and  other 
important  advisers  appeared  in  Chapter  3,  Figure  3-4,  an  overview  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

1 .  President  Lyndon  8.  Johnson 

Three  major  factors  influenced  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  deci¬ 
sions.  First,  as  a  Democrat  who  hao  lived  through  the  "loss"  of  China  and 
the  McCarthy  era,  he  believed  strongly  that  he  must  not  be  "soft"  on  com¬ 
munism  or  "lose"  South  Vietnam  to  communists. 56/  Second,  his  previous 
experience  in  the  Congress,  particularly  as  Senate  Majority  Leader,  had 
taught  him  the  value  of  achieving  consensus,  often  to  Li  c  detriment  of 
minority  views,  by  squelching  all  debate. 57/  His  desire  to  reason  together 
and  achieve  consensus  on  Vietnam  policy  was  reflected  in  his  special 
"Tuesday  lunch  group"  meetings  where  representatives  from  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  met  regularly  to  discuss  most  actions  relating  to 
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Vietnam.  Based  on  this  rationale,  Johnson  believed  that  every  man  could  be 
bargained  with,  including  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  that  a  strategy  of  gradual 
escalation  in  Vietnam  provided  the  US  with  bargaining  leverage  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost  to  the  United  States. 58/  Third,  President  Johnson,  whose  great 
strength  lay  in  the  area  of  domestic  politics,  was  fundamentally  insecure 
when  dealing  in  foreign  affairs.  This  insecurity  was  reflected  in  his 
attitude  toward  key  advisers  on  Vietnam  policy.  Those  who  disagreed  with 
his  basic  objective  of  preventing  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  com¬ 
munist  forces,  or  with  his  strategies  for  achieving  that  objective,  were 
often  excluded  from  high-level  decision  making. 59/ 

2.  Robert  McNamara 

President  Johnson  described  Robert  McNamara  as  "the  ablest  man 
I've  ever  met."  Johnson  was  awed  by  McNamara's  facility  with  statistics, 
and  strongly  supported  McNamara's  systems-analysis  approach  to  military 
questions  concerning  Vietnam. 60/  As  Johnson's  Secretary  of  Defense, 
McNamara  continued  to  advocate  a  broad  range  of  political  and  economic,  as 
well  as  military  actions  to  prevent  the  "loss"  of  South  Vietnam.  He  also 
advocated  bombing  restrictions  which  caused  considerable  consternation 
within  the  JCS.6V  By  late  1967,  McNamara  was  disillusioned  about  US 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  he  began  to  press  for  deescalation. 62/  This 
position  ran  counter  to  Johnson's  instincts  and  stated  policy,  causing  the 
President  to  lose  confidence  in  his  Secretary  nf  Defense. 63/  Clark 
Clifford  replaced  McNamara  as  Secretary  of  Defense  one  month  after  the 
Tet  '68  Offensive  abated  and  one  day  after  President  Johnson  announced  his 
decision  not  to  run  for  reelection. 

3.  McGeorqe  Bundy 

Like  McNamara,  McGeorge  Bundy  was  retained  by  President  Johnson 
as  a  close  adviser  after  Kennedy's  death.  Bundy  continued  to  serve  as 
Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs  until  1966,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  President  of  The  Ford  Foundation.  This  decision  to 
leave  the  administration  allegedly  stemmed  from  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Johnson's  overall  approach  to  policy  formulation  and  not  from  a  softening 
of  his  own  position  regarding  the  war. 64/  Until  that  time,  8undy  had 
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supported  military  solutions,  including  the  bobbing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  use  of  ground  forces,  partly  because  he  believed  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  superpower,  had  the  responsibility  for  resisting  communist 
aggress  ion.  65/  and  partly  because  he  believed  that  a  strong  US  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  needed  in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  American 
defense  commitments  with  other  allies.  He  had  been  deeply  moved  by  his 
official  trips  to  Vietnam,  during  which  he  saw  the  consequences  of  ter¬ 
rorist  actions  by  Vietnamese  communist  forces. 66/  President  Johnson  was 
impressed  with  Bundy's  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  relied  on  his 
advice  as  a  member  of  the  Tuesday  Lunch  Group. 

4.  Dean  Rusk 

Dean  Rusk  continued  as  Secretary  of  State  throughout  President 
Johnson's  term  of  office.  His  continued  service  was  a  testament  to  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  president  as  much  as  it  was  to  the  quality  of  his 
stewardship. 67/  Johnson  greatly  prized  and  rewarded  loyalty;  at  times  this 
tendency  caused  him  to  confuse  dissent  with  disloyalty. 68/  Rusk  believed 
that  Communist  China  was  bent  on  consuming  the  "free  world"  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  constituted  a  monolithic  communist  power  structure 
despite  contrary  evidence  from  his  subordinates.  By  1968,  however,  it 
appears  Rusk  did  acknowledge  that  the  monolithic  view  of  communism  was  an 
outmoded  concept. 69/ 

5.  Clark  Clifford 

Clark  Clifford  succeeded  McNamara  as  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
March  1968.  His  long-time  personal  friendship  with  President  Johnson  and 
his  reputation  for  anticommunism,  established  while  serving  as  an  adviser 
to  President  Truman,  endowed  him  with  important  credentials.  These  factors 
enhanced  his  influence  when  advocating  a  reversal  of  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policy  in  the  spring  of  1968.  Johnson  could,  therefore,  not  suspect  him  of 
being  "soft"  on  communism.  However,  ss  Clifford  geared  up  for  his  new 
responsibilities  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  realized  that  support  for 
Johnson's  war  policies  had  waned  substantially.  Armed  with  his  Task 
Force's  findings,  he  conveyed  to  Johnson  that  the  administration  must  seek 
a  new  course.  Johnson's  reaction  to  Clifford's  appraisal  was  apparently 
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one  of  dismay;  Clifford's  coming  aboard  was  to  have  been  a  means  of  rees¬ 
tablishing  solid  group  harmony,  and  then,  as  Clifford  himself  stated,  "this 
Judas  appeared. "70/  Clifford  stayed  on  in  the  administration  serving  as 
one  of  the  President's  more  influential  advi  .ers  bent  on  reassessing  US 
policy  regarding  Vietnam. 

6.  Walt  Rostow 

Walt  Rostow  is  noteworthy  because,  as  Bundy's  successor  in  1966, 
he  became  a  highly  influential  advocate  of  the  bombing  and  use  of  ground 
forces  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  continuous  supporter  of  a  hard-line  position 
in  Vietnam,  founded  on  decisive  military  action.  Even  more  than  Rusk,  Mr. 
Rostow  was  a  vehement  anticommunist. 7V  His  close  proximity  to  Johnson  in 
1966,  after  his  exile  in  the  State  Department,  is  believed  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  Johnson's  excessive  optimism  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  war. 72/  Rostow  has  been  described  as  having  a  penchant  for 
"mind-guarding"  and  for  the  "cleansing"  of  incoming  intelligence,  when  he 
served  as  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

E.  KEY  DECISION  MAKERS  WITHIN  THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 


Of  the  individuals  who  served  in  the  Nixon  administration,  those  that 
played  the  most  significant  roles  in  overall  Vietnam  decision  making 
included  President  Nixon,  Henry  Kissinger,  Melvin  Laird  and  Willi  am  Rogers. 
In  addition  to  these  key  officials,  whose  backgrounds  and  policy  recommen¬ 
dations  will  be  discussed  below,  a  large  number  of  senior  advis;rs  assisted 
these  key  decisionmakers.  Their  positions  are  highlighted  in  Chapter  3, 
Figure  3-5,  a  schematic  overview  of  the  Nixon  administration'}  high-level 
personnel . 

1 .  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 

Two  significant  factors  which  influenced  President  Nixon's 
approach  to  international  affairs  were  belief  in  the  importance  of  a  strong 
posture  towards  communism  and  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  centralized, 
personal  foreign  policy.  Nixon's  views  on  communism  coalesced  during  his 
tenure  as  vice  president  under  President  Dwight  Eisenhower.  From  his 
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experiences  during  the  Korean  war  era,  he  came  to  appreciate  the  use  of 
force  as  potential  tool  for  eliciting  desired  diplomatic  responses.  By  the 
time  he  became  president,  Nixon  had  develooed  a  reputation  as  a  hard-liner 
capable  of  potent  anticommunist  rhetoric.  But  he  also  was  pragmatic  in  his 
approach  to  foreign  policy,  and  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  initiate 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

This  major  shift  in  US  foreign  relations  stemmed  from  President 
Ninon's  belief  that  the  Vietnam  war  could  be  terminated  favorably  if  the  US 
made  use  of  the  tensions  which  existed  between  Peking  and  Moscow.  The 
promotion  of  peace  in  Vietnam  and  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC 
were  the  Nixon  administration's  top  priorities.  They  were  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  via  linkage  politics,  a  strategy  which  Nixon  and  Kissinger  strongly 
endorsed.  In  short,  the  administration's  linkage  policy  combined 
Kissinger's  theories  on  power  balancing  with  Nixon’s  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  held  the  key  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 73/  In  essence,  linkage  was  a  form 
of  diplomatic  barter:  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  would  reap  US  credit 
in  return  for  cooperation  in  reducing  the  tensions  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
realization  of  this  goal  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  personal  diplo¬ 
macy,  which  both  N’xon  and  Kissinger  practiced  extensively. 

President  Nixon  had  a  penchant  for  privacy  which  was  clearly 
evident  in  his  decision-making  style.  When  making  decisions,  he  generally 
pigeonholed  himself  in  his  office  with  notepad  and  pencil,  ultimately 
making  all  final  decisions  in  private.  His  penchant  for  privacy  at  times 
bordered  on  secrecy;  his  fear  of  leaks  and  antipathy  towards  the  press 
tended  only  to  increase  this  tendency. 

2.  Henry  Kissinger 

In  Henry  Kissinger,  Nixon  found  a  man  who  promoted  an  approach  to 
foreign  affairs  which  he  advocated  and  admired.  Their  working  relation¬ 
ships  as  President  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  (and  later,  as  Secretary  of  State)  was  extremely  close  -- 
based  on  a  rare  compatability  of  mind  and  temperament. 74/ 

Henr/  Kissinger's  centralized  approach  to  decision  making  and  his 
preference  for  linkage  diplomacy  stand  out  as  the  two  major  features  of  his 
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overall  approach  to  foreign  policy.  His  preference  for  centralized  deci¬ 
sion  making  stems  fron.  his  views  regarding  the  dangers  inherent  in  any 
bureaucracy: 

The  bureaucracy  absorbs  the  energies  of  top  execu¬ 
tives.  .  .Attention  tends  to  be  diverted  from  the  act  of 
choice--which  is  the  ultimate  test  of  statesmanship— to 
the  accumulation  of  facts.  Decisions  can  be  avoided 
until  a  crisis  brookr,  no  further  delay... But  at  that 
point  the  scope  for  constructive  action  is  at  a  min¬ 
imum. .  .Moreover,  the  reputation,  indeed  the  political 
survival,  of  most  leaders  depends  on  their  ability  to 
realize  their  goals,  however  these  may  have  been 
arrived  at. 75/ 

His  was  a  conventional  approach  to  foreign  affairs  based  on  the 
notion  of  power  balance  in  the  international  arena;  peace  could  be  achieved 
and  maintained  only  in  a  stable  international  scene.  Kissinger's  approach 
to  resolving  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  way  of  enlisting  Moscow's  and  Peking's 
participation  stemmed  from  his  general  approach  to  international  affairs. 
A  former  Harvard  historian,  Kissinger  found  contemporary  application  for 
the  diplomatic  power-balancing  maneuvering  of  Metternich,  whom  he  had 
closely  studied. 76/ 

A  difficult  man  to  work  for,  Kissinger's  overall  strength  was 
greatly  enhanced  precisely  because  his  approach  fit  smoothly  into  Nixon's 
preferred  mode  of  decision  making.  The  president's  trust  in  Kissinger 
reinforced  his  special  assistant's  overall  effectiveness  and  strength. 77/ 
However,  one  major  drawback  to  Kissinger's  dominance  of  the  administra¬ 
tion's  national  security  decison  making  was  that  the  administration  was 
frequently  out  of  touch  with  events  in  Vietnam. 78/  This  dilemma  was  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  during  Kissinger's  frequent  trips  to  the  Middle  East  in 
hopes  of  realizing  a  peace  settlement. 

Kissinger's  powers  in  the  administration  reached  a  peak  in  1973, 
when  he  replaced  William  Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State,  thereby  assuming 
dual  authority  in  the  formulation  of  national  security  policy  -  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs. 
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3.  William  Rogers 

William  Rogers  served  as  Secretary  of  State  from  1969  to  1973, 
leaving  private  law  practice  to  join  the  Nixon  administration.  Lacking 
significant  background  in  foreign  affairs,  Secretary  Rogers'  influence  in 
the  administration  steadily  declined  concurrent  with  Kissinger's  increasing 
dominance  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Uneasy  with  the  Nixon-Kissinger  preference  for  personal  diplo¬ 
macy,  Secretary  of  State  ogers  strongly  opposed  Kissinger's  extension  of 
authority  into  policy  formulation  which  Rogers  considered  within  the  realm 
of  the  State  Department. 79/  Rogers  opposed  any  continuation  of  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  along  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird,  advocated  a  prompt  liquidation  of  the  US  war  effort. 80/  While 
President  Nixon  maintained  that  Rogers  was  his  chief  foreign  policy  adviser 
and  spokesman  for  the  administration,  Rogers'  influence  within  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  negligible  on  Vietnam  policy  compared  to  Kissinger' s.81/ 

4.  Melvin  Laird 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was,  like  Rogers,  a  strong  advocate  of 
rapid  Vietnamization  combined  with  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  US  forces.  This 
approach  contrasted  with  that  advocated  by  Nixon,  Kissinger,  and  the  JCS, 
all  of  whom  desired  a  more  gradual  withdrawal  and  a  less  hasty  Vietnami¬ 
zation.  Laird's  chief  objective  was  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as 
possible-all  other  issues  were  secondary. 82/  Laird  and  Rogers  were  the 
Nixon  administration's  highest  level  opponents  of  military  escalation  in 
the  Indochina  area  83/  In  fact,  it  was  Laird  who  actually  coined  the  term 
"Vietnamization"  and,  at  every  possible  opportunity,  he  promoted  this 
program  with  the  public  in  his  search  for  a  political  solution  to  the 
war. 84/  He  made  use  of  his  familiarity  with  Congress  by  meeting  frequently 
with  various  legislators  to  promote  his  overall  approach  for  the  war's 
termination;  apparently  he  was  quite  successful  in  this  undertaking. 85/  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  Secretary's  interaction  with  Congress  rein¬ 
forced  the  legislature's  growing  anti-interventionist  sentiments. 

In  his  stewardship  of  the  Defense  Department,  he  advocated  an 
increase  in  the  military's  overall  input  in  the  decision-making  process. 
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However,  in  practice,  it  appears  he  distrusted  the  JCS,  owing  to  their 
close  relationship  with  Kissinger,  and  actually  sought  to  restrict  their 
interaction  with  high-level  decision  makers.  According  to  Admiral  Sharp, 


Laird  operated  according  to  a  closely  held  "game  plan,"  a 
blueprint  of  precise  and  skillfully  devised  political  moves 
carried  out  by  a  small  group  of  confidants.  When  Kissinger 
sought  my  views  on  the  basis  wf  my  experience  in  Vietnam, 
the  Secretary  made  clear  his  disapproval  of  my  talking 
directly  with  Kissinger.  Although  the  two  were  seldom 
together  in  my  presence,  Laird  seemed  to  be  concerned  that 
Kissinger  was  exerting  undue  influence  on  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 86/ 

F.  KEY  DECISION  MAKERS  WITHIN  THE  FORD  ADMINISTRATION 


Similar  to  Lyndon  Johnson's  approach  to  the  transition  period,  after 
President  Kennedy's  assassination,  President  Ford  also  sought  to  maintain  a 
modicum  of  administrative  stability  and  continuity  after  Nixon's  resigna¬ 
tion.  He  insisted  that  the  transition  period  be  .  'othly  handled  by  a 
special  staff  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  made  few  personnel  changes  in 
the  ranks  of  the  high-level  bureaucracy.  Other  key  decision  makers 
involved  in  Vietnam- related  issues  included  Henry  Kissinger,  James 
Schlesinger  and  Graham  Martin,  each  of  whom  had  served  under  President 
llixon.  The  respective  positions  of  these  individuals  within  the  bureau¬ 
cracy,  as  well  as  those  of  other  important  advisers,  appeared  in  Chapter  3, 
Figure  3-6,  an  overview  of  the  Ford  administration. 

1 .  President  Gerald  Ford 

Gerald  Ford  had  over  twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  US  Con¬ 
gress  before  entering  the  Nixon  administration  as  vice  president  in  1973. 
As  a  congressman,  he  had  consistently  advocated  a  US  military  posture  of 
strength  and  supported  legislation  which  provided  ample  military  assistance 
to  US  allies.  His  resolve  to  contain  communism  was  similar  to  that  of  his 
five  postwar  presidential  predecessors  A  statement  by  Congressman  Ford 
just  prior  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis  illustrates  this  resolve. 
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Our  lesson  in  Cuba  ought  to  guide  us  during  the  third 
great  crisis  of  this  decade  -  in  Viet  Nam.  In  Cuba, 
our  early  vacillation  encouraged  the  Communists  to 
bolder  and  bolder  aggression.  We  cannot  -  we  dare 
not  *  lead  them  to  repeat  that  mistake  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi  must 
fully  understand  that  the  United  States  considers  the 
freedom  of  South  Viet  Nam  vital  to  our  interests.  And 
they  must  know  that  we  are  not  bluffing  in  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  defend  those  interests.  ...Toward  this  end 
I  recommended  a  short  time  ago  that  we  intensify  our 
air  strikes  against  significant  military  targets  in 
North  Viet  Nam. . .  87/ 

As  Congressional  Minority  Leader  in  the  early  seventies,  Mr.  Ford's  record 
clearly  indicates  that  he  in  no  way  softened  his  view  regarding  US  commit¬ 
ments  in  Southeast  Asia. 88/ 

President  Ford  was  familiar  with  foreign  affairs.  His  membership 
in  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Subcommittee  provided  him  the 
opportunity  to  question  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  He  had  also  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  Southeast  Asia.  As  vice  president  he  was  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  briefings  given  by  Dr.  Kissinger  on  a  variety  of 
foreign  policy  issues. 89/  He  endorsed  Nixon's  gradual  Vietnamization 
program  and  the  1973  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords. 90/ 

Gerald  Ford's  views  on  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency  deserve  mention  because,  as  president,  he  was  confronted  by  an 
increasingly  assertive  Congress  which  he  felt  had  undermined  the  power  of 
the  pre  ident  as  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  passage  of  the  1973  War  Powers 
Act. 91/  Indeed,  before  leaving  Congress  for  the  vice  presidency,  lie  had 
opposed  the  passage  of  this  act.  As  president,  he  came  to  view  Congress  as 
being  overly  involved  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  US  foreign  policy,  a 
complaint  which  increased  as  he  wrestled  with  Congress  over  appropriations 
to  shore  up  the  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  There¬ 
fore,  while  he  believed  that  his  responsibilities  as  president  included  the 
effective  and  expeditious  resolution  of  crises,  in  practice,  he  found  his 
freedom  of  action  severely  constrained  by  Congress. 
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2.  Henry  Kissinger 

Gerald  Ford  chose  to  retain  Henry  Kissinger  as  Secretary  of  State 
because  of  his  high  regard  for  Kissinger's  ability.  According  to  Ford, 


He  [Kissinger]  had  gone  through  hell  during  the  fine’ 
days  of  the  Nixon  administration,  and  he  had  agreed  to 
stay  on  only  because  I  said  I  needed  him.  Sure  he  had 
an  ego  ...  and  it's  also  true  he  had  a  penchant  for 
secrecy.  But  that,  I  felt,  was  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  successful  diplomacy...  Our  personalities  meshed. 

I  respected  his  expertise  in  foreign  policy  and  he 
respected  my  judgment  in  domestic  policies.  He  was  a 
total  pragmatist  who  thought  in  terms  of  power  and 
national  interest  instead  of  ideology...  92/ 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Accords,  Or.  Kissinger  had  turned  Iv's  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  international  concerns  and  tried  to  restore  acceptance  of  the 
validity  of  the  domino  theory.  When  faced  with  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  in  late  1974  and  early  1975,  he  stated: 


I 


We  must  understand  that  peace  is  indivisible.  The  US 
cannot  pursue  a  policy  of  selective  reliability.  We 
cannot  abandon  friends  in  one  part  of  the  world  without 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  friends  everywhere...  [if 
Saigon  falls]...  then  we  are  likely  to  find  a  massive 
shift  in  the  foreign  policies  of  many  countries  and  a 
fundamental  threat  over  a  period  of  time  to  the 

security  of  the  U.S.93/ 

Kissinger's  distress  was  aggravated  by  congressional  reluctance  to  support 
the  administration's  requests  for  aid  to  rescue  South  Vietnam. 
Executive-legislative  haggling  over  military  aid  appropriations  was  the 
most  significant  feature  of  the  Vietnam  decision-making  process  during  the 
Ford  administration,  and  Kissinger  was  one  of  the  main  participants  in 
these  debates. 

3.  James  Schlesinger 

President  Ford  also  retained  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger, 
when  the  former  took  office  in  August  1974.  However,  in  contrast  to  the 
Ford-Kissinger  relationship,  Ford  had  difficulties  in  dealing  with 

Schlesinger. 94/  Aware  of  the  nation's  need  to  heal  its  war-inflicted 
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wounds,  Schlesinger  suggested  that  the  president  take  positive  action 
regarding  the  status  of  Vietnam  draft  evaders  and  deserters  Apparently  he 
was  influential  with  the  president  on  this  issue,  for  the  pr  ?dent  shortly 
thereafter  developed  a  program  to  rehabilitate  these  men. 95/ 

Schlesinger' s  relationship  with  Or.  Kissinger  was  also  marred  L»y 
tension.  Both  men,  dominant  and  aggressive,  did  not  always  agree  on 
strategies  to  save  South  Vietnam. 96/  By  March  1975,  tension  between  the 
two  men  ran  so  high  that  it  complicated  the  administration's  development  of 
a  concerted  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 97/  Schles¬ 
inger'  s  resignation  was  finally  requested  by  the  president  prior  to  the 
1976  presidential  election. 

4.  Graham  Martin 

As  a  career  diplomat  who  was  assigned  the  ambassadorial  post  to 
Saigon  in  1973,  Graham  Martin  had  previous  experience  in  US-Vietnamese 
diplomacy.  He  larticipated  in  the  1954  Geneva  negotiations  and  joined  the 
1973  Paris  talks  as  an  observer. 98/  His  participation  in  national -level 
Vietnam  decision  making  became  more  visible  as  congressional  resistance  to 
the  administration's  aid  requests  increased.  Ambassador  Martin  made 
frequent  trips  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  the  administration's  aid  pack¬ 
ages,  illustrating  his  commitment  to  saving  the  rapidly  weakening  Saigon 
government. 
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APPENDIX  C 

SUPPLEMENTAL  OATA  TO  CHAPTER  1:  A  SERIES  OF  SIX  CHARTS 
SUMMARIZING  US  GLOBAL  INTERESTS  AND  OBJECTIVES,  PERCEIVED 
THREATS,  ANO  STRATEGIES  AND  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
US  INTERESTS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  1945-1975 

Six  charts  appear  in  Appendix  C,  each  representing  a  five  year  time- 
period  during  the  30  year  era  of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Each  chart 
depicts  the  interrelationship  between  US  global  interests  and  objectives, 
perceived  threats,  and  strategies  with  those  related  to  Southeast  Asia. 
All  information  summarized  in  each  graphic  is  taken  directly  from  US 
national  policy  statements  which  appeared  during  each  particular  time 
period.  The  US  Department  of  Defense  publication,  United  States  -  Vietnam 
Relations  1945-1967  and  US  Department  of  State  Bulletins  served  as  the 
primary  sources  for  the  extraction  of  such  statements.  All  other  sources 
used  in  the  preparation  of  these  charts  appear  in  the  Volume  III  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 
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PANEL  DISCUSSIONS 

The  following  persons  participated  in  the  BDM  Senior  Review  Panel  meeting 
on  September  7  and  8,  1979  at  The  BDM  Westbraneh  Conference  Center.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  provided  a  critique  of  the  original  drafts  for  this 
volume  and  offered  detailed  comments  during  the  panel  discussions. 

Braestrup,  Peter.,  Editor,  Wilson  Quarterly.  Former  Saigon  Bureau  Chief 
for  The  Washington  Post  and  author  of  Big  Story. 


Colby,  William  E. ,  LLB. ,  Former  Ambassador  and  Deputy  to  COMUSMACV  for 
CORDS,  and  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 


Davis,  Vincent,  Dr.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Patterson  School  of 
Diplomacy  and  International  Commerce,  The  University  of  Kentucky. 


Greene,  Fred,  Dr..  Professor,  Williams  College.  Former  Director,  Office 
of  Research  for  East  Ac1! an  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


Hallowell,  John  H.  ,  Dr.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Duke  University. 


Hughes,  Thomas  L. ,  LLD. ,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace.  Former  Director  for  Intelligence  and  Research,  US 
Department  of  State  with  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  Chairman  of  the  Senior  Review  Panel.  Career  Ambas¬ 
sador.  Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Thailand,  and  Japan,  and  (1964-65)  Deputy  Ambassador 
to  Maxwell  Taylor  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Sapin,  Burton  M. ,  Dr.,  Dean,  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs, 
The  George  Washington  University.  Former  Foreign  Service  Officer. 


Thompson,  Kenneth  W. ,  Dr.,  Director,  White  Burkett  Miller  Center  of  Public 
Affairs,  University  of  Virginia. 
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The  following  Interviews,  conducted  by  members  of  the  BDM  study  team, 

provided  either  general  or  specific  information  useful  in  Volume  III: 

Berger,  Samuel  D. ,  Retired  Ambassador.  Former  Ambassador  and  Deputy  to 
Ambassador  Bunker  in  Saigon  1968-69.  Interviewed  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  22  June  1979. 

Brady,  Leslie  S. ,  Retired  Foreign  Service  Officer.  Former  Public  Affairs 
Officer  in  Saigon  1951-1952.  Interviewed  at  The  BDM  Corporation 
5  June  1979. 

Ccf  in,  l.ucien,  Colonel,  US  Army  (Ret).  Former  OSS  and  CIA  officer, 

serving  in  North  Vietnam  in  1945-46  and  1955,  and  in  South  Vietnam  in 
the  mid-1950s  and  1961-1964.  Interviewed  at  The  BDM  Corporation  on 
25  August  1979. 

Davis,  Vincent,  Dr.,  Director,  Patterson  School  of  Diplomacy  and  International 
Commerce.  Frequent  consultant  to  high-level  offices  in  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Interviewed 
at  The  BDM  Corporation  13  June  1979. 

Bui  D'-'  i,  Former  GVN  Ambassador  to  the  US  (1967-71).  Cabinet  Secretary  in 
i  Defense  Ministry  in  the  Bao  Dai  Government.  Interviewed  in 
lington,  D.C.  8  June  1979. 

Lemnit-„r,  Lyman  L. ,  General,  US  Army  (Ret)  Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 

Europe  Interviewed  in  the  Pentagon  on  15  June  1979. 

Taylor,  Maxwell  D. ,  General,  US  Army  (Ret).  Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 

Che  iari  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Interviewed  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  11  July 
1979. 

Westmoreland,  William  C. ,  General,  US  Army  (Ret)  Former  COMUSMACV  and  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  Interviewed  at  The  BDM  Corporation  on  17  August  1979. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  -  ORAL  HISTORY  TRANSCRIPTS 

The  following  persons  responded  in  writing  to  BOM  queries  and  provided 
information  of  use  in  Volume  III: 

Croizat.  Victor  Colonel,  USMC  (Ret).  While  employed  by  the  Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  1967,  Colonel  Croizat  translated  a  document,  The 
Lessons  of  the  War  in  Indochina,  Volume  II,  written  in  1955  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  French  forces,  Indochina.  Colonel  Croizat  provided 
The  BOM  Corporation  with  his  views  on  US  involvement  in  Indochina  in  a 
letter  dated  11  September  1979.  A  detailed  transcript  covering  his 
experiences  in  Indochina  in  the  mid-1950s  is  held  by  the  Oral  History 
Section,  History  and  Museums  Division,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Harkins,  Paul  0.,  General,  US  Army  (Ret).  Former  COMUSMACV  (1962-64)  in  a 
letter  to  BOM  dated  29  August  1979  provided  certain  of  his  views  of 
the  1963-64  period  in  Vietnam. 

Nolting,  Frederick  E. ,  Jr.,  Retired  Ambassador.  Former  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (1961-1963)  in  a  letter  to  BDM  dated  18  June  1979 
replied  briefly  on  the  Diem  coup,  about  which  he  still  feels  strongly, 
and  furnished  a  copy  of  an  interview  he  gave  to  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  and  which  appeared  in  the  26  July  1971  issue  of  that 
magazine,  pp.  66-70. 

The  following  transcripts  in  the  US  Army  Military  History  Research  Collec¬ 
tion,  Senior  Officers  Debriefing  Program,  US  Army  War  College,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pennsylvania  provided  some  background  data  or  insights  useful  in 
Volume  III. 

Goodpaster,  Andrew  J. ,  General,  US  Army  (Ret).  Former  DEPCOMUSMACV 

(1968-69)  and  later  SACEUR,  USCINCEUR  (1970-1974).  Interviewed  by 
Col.  William  D.  Johnson  and  LTC  James  C.  Ferguson,  (Class  of  '76  at 
AWC)  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars,  9 
January  1976. 

Harkins,  Paul  D. ,  General,  US  Army  (Ret).  Former  COMUSMACV.  Interviewed 
by  Major  Jacob  B.  Couch  Jr.  in  Dallas,  Texas  on  28  April  1972. 

Professor  Vincent  Oavis,  Director  of  the  Patterson  School  of  Diplomacy  and 
International  Commerce,  made  available  to  the  BDM  Corporation,  for  purposes 
of  this  study,  selected  correspondence  and  tape  recordings  from  John  Paul 
Vann  for  the  period  1965-1972.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel,  Vann  was  the 
senior  advisor  in  Tay  Ninh  Province  in  1963,  notably  at  the  Battle  of  Ap 
Bac.  He  retired  in  1964  and  from  1965  until  his  death  in  1972  he  served  in 
Vietnam  with  USAID  and  CORDS.  He  was  the  Corps  Advisor  in  II  Corps  as  a 
civilian  at  the  end.  Vann  was  a  controversial  individual,  but  his  service 
in  Vietnam  was  longer  and  more  varied  than  that  of  any  other  American, 
hence  his  unique  value  as  an  observer.  The  data  provided  was  of  some  use 
in  Volume  III  but  has  its  greatest  value  in  Volumes  V  and  VI. 
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